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TO THE REVEREND 


THE HEADS OF COLLEGES, 


THE FOLLOWING SERMONS, 
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Exrrats from the laſt Will and Teflament of 
the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 
Canon of Saliſbury. 


—— give and bequeath my Lands * | 


_ < Eſtates to the Chancellor, Maſters, . Scholars 


<« of the Univerſity of Oxford for ever, to have 


and to hold all and fingular the ſaid Lands ot 
< Eſtates upon truſt, and to the intents and pur- 


< poſas hereinafter mentioned; that is to ſay, 1 


vill and appoint, that the Vice- Chancellor of the 
< Univerſity of Oxford for the time being ſhall 
| © take and receive all the rents, iſſues, and profits 
< thereof, and {after all taxes, reparations, and 
5 neceſſary deductions made) that he pay all the 


| «© remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity 


Lecture Sermons, to be eſtabliſhed for ever in 


<« the ſaid — and to be performed in the 


9 manner following: 


2 direct and appoint, 18 upon the firſt Tue. 
e day in Eaſter Term, a Lecturer be yearly choſen 
© by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no others, 
in the room adjoining to the Printing-Houſe, 
e between the hours of ten in the morning and 
„two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. 
« Mary's in Oxford, between the commencement 
s of the laſt month in Lent Term, and the end of 
« the third week 1 in Act Term. 


«+ Alſo I direct and appoint, that the Pe Di- 


_ © vinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be preached upon 
„either of the following ſubje&ts—to confirm and 
- n the Chriſtian Faith, and to confute all 


he heretics 


= 
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near 
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they are printed. 


* heretics and ſchiſmatics — upon the divine autho- 
“e rity of the Holy Scriptures—upon the authority 


« of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to 
te the faith and practice of the primitive Church 
upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
t Chriſt—upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt— 
<* upon the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, as com- 


* prehended in the Apoſtles? and Nicene Creeds. 


c Alſo I direct, that chirty copies of the eight 
& Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be always printed, 


within two months after they are preached, and 


© one copy ſhall be given to the Chancellor of the 


© Univerſity, and one copy to the Head of every 


«© College, and one copy to the Mayor of the City 
© of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the 
* Bodleian Library; and the expence of printing 
te them ſhall be paid out of the revenue of the 
“ Lands or Eſtates given for eſtabliſhing the Divini- 


* ty Lecture Sermons ; and the Preacher ſhall not 


* be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, before 


* Alfo I direct and appoint, that no perſon ſhall 
* be qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
* ture Sermons, enleſs he hath taken the Degree 


of Maſter. of Arts at leaſt, in one of the two 


„ Univerſities of Oxford or Cambridge; and that 
< the ſame perſon ſhall never preach the Divinity 
Lecture Sermons twice.“ 85 


COM PARIS O N 
. 
-MAHOM ETISM any CHR ISTIANITY. 
IN THEIR HISTORY, 
TOS IR EV IP ENCE, 


AND THEIR EFFECTS, 


Marr. XI. I9. 
1. iſm zs juſtified of her Children, 


H E 8 in which theſe words 
occur, opens with a conciſe rela- 
 _.._ tion of the Baptiſt's meſſage to our 

Saviour; which he ſent, probably, not ſo 
much to confirm his own conviction, as to 
gratify the pious curioſity, and to remove 


the modeſt ſcruples of his followers. Then 


follow the atteſtation which our Lord 
bore to the character of John, and the 
reflections he made on the treatment 
which each of them received from a race 
of men, whoſe jealouſy made them ſuſpect, 
and whoſe perverſeneſs diſpoſed them to 
counteract, the beſt methods that divine 
Waun had Sores for their reformation. 
” A A tem- 
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| Ktir! of it to the Je 
8 them; without a figure, that they were'the 
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A temper of mind ſo deſtitute of eatidour, | 
10 incapable of folid improvement, fo pre- 
determined to reſiſt the moſt ſalutary 
counſels 'of heaven; Was by way of ex- 
poſing it more effectually to contempt, 


| compared to that wayward folly which is 
frequently obſervable in children, whoſe 


obſtinacy no cortections can bontzbul, and 
Ahle complaceney no condeſcenſions can 
Win. If you pipe to them, they are too 
to dance; and * you toutn to 
thei, they are too gay to lament. The 


compariſon, though mortifying,” was de- 
Terved*” and that it might nor” loſe its 


Aim, dur Lord made à partietilar appli- 
. He infbtmed 


2 


perverſe children whom he had more i 


| . mediately in view; and that it was their 


infatuated perverſeneſs, which the compa- 
ow was deſigned to inlaſttate and ex- 
pofe: for ſuch coptraty appestancet did it 
Ane that neither the eemplary au 
ſtetity of John, nor the tiors⸗gratious 
faimiſiarity of Chriſt himſelf, "could either 


Cp * 


Wager its dike" or 'Coticthiare" its ef. 


teem. Did Joh ad an abltemious fe, 


dicksims and | 


SERMON J. E 


2 Gaaader himſelf. from the cares and 
408 uſemegts of the world, as a courſe 


which. ſeemed moſt favourable to the ſo- 
lemnity of, his office, and which, as it re- 
mAvadciaim at a ſtance. from temptation, 
promiſed to ſecure his character from the 
etulance of ridicule, and the malignity of 
reproach? With what eyes did the Jews 
| beheld hie conduct, and what interpre- 
| tation did they put on. it r By ſuppoſing 0 
that he had a devil, or was under dæmo- 
niacal influence, they thought ſuch unne- 


Coeſſaryſevetity could be cafily accounted 
Po for . They, gazed, perhaps, lome with ſtu- 


pid admiration, and ſome even with con- 
tempt. at the rigour of the hermit; but 
turned a an ear e ae of 4 


Sn bet i modes naihlig 9959 


11903 28 1 2885 65 6 WII itt ber 
Z Did oun leſfſed Lord, adopt 2.made. of b 
hehaviour in ſome reſpects. different from 
the very auſtere habits of the Baptiſt's life? 
Did ho poſſeſs more of the ſocial qualities 
ef human, nature? Was he more acceſ- 

Able, and did he mix with the world. 
and eonyerſe-with mankind, with leſs, diſ- 
tance;and;.reſtraint What effect bad his 


bas 5 A 2 7 5 | amiable | 


E 


the people, who had been offended at the 
ſtrict ſelf-denial which his meſſenger had 
voluntarily impoſed on himſelf? Was 
their good opinion coneiliated? No. Their 
perverſe humour was always predominant, 
when their reformation was the object: 
and in order to evade the end, they vili- 
fed the means. Thus they traduced our 
bleſſed Lord as 4 glutton and a wine-bibber, 
the Friend of  publicans ana eee 5d 
After theſe refle@ions on the. incon- 
Eckener of their judgement, and the ſtub- 
bornnefs of their diſpoſitions; partieu- 
larly as diſeovered againſt himſelf, and the 
feligion which he came to eſtabliſb, he 
adds, But wiſdom is juſtified of ber children. 
Aszif he had ſaid, Though the genera- 
tion to which I am ſont to diſcloſe the firſt 
meſſages of grace, is ſo eager to miſinter- 
pret my doctrines, and to cenſure my con- 
duct ; yet there are thoſe who are ready to 
bear their teſtimony in my Favour,” from 
evidence too clear to be contradicted, or 
even to be doubted: Wiſdom has its ſin- 
cere 8 1 who are beſt ac- 


Agia quainted 


manners on 


8 E R M 7 N „ 3 


quainted with its principles, and moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of its ſpirit, are beſt qualified to 

defend it. The nearneſs of their relation; 
ſhip puts them in a ſituation the moſt au- 
ſpicidus to conviction: and if in propor- 
tion to their knowledge of its evidence, be 


their zeal in its ſupport, and their concern 


for its intereſts; in ſpite of the cavils of 
the unbelieving, and the perſecutions. of 
the cruel, they will afford a teſtimony in 
its behalf, that Will Juſtify" it 10 future 
1 inn 1 Ys 
| By: the: term 3 in the text our 
bleſſed Lord meant, as ſome ſuppoſe, HIN 
SELF ; who is in the higheſt ſenſe deſerv - 
ing of the appellation, as being the word 


and wis DON of God, in whom are hidden 


all the treaſures of knowledge ; and who is 
the true ligbt which! —_ a man 


w.. auer, into the omg) Tos, 
itt 9111095 of bn 8 


eee e dee ee aſs 5 
Gon: was meant to convey 4 ſublime idea 
of the character of his goſpel: which is 
in truth the illuſtration of divine wiſ- 
ren and the ſyſtem of that knowledge, 
bays rn MY which 
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breathed out their fouls in att {tat 
its" truth. and in To. 


8 and in * 
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which can alone make us wiſe unte wah 


vation. $114 3S{19D_ £59 — EF, {4} 11: r 8 (L 74 


in 10 8 TALE LUN fs; hy „ns 10 ann, 


op goſpel fo divine 6p aber nal, fo 


excellent in its defign, and ſo beneficial 


in its effects, as it was worthy if all arceps 
ration, ſo ai it gain many to eſpouſe its 


intereſts, whoſe conduct brought no diſ. 


credit on the cauſe they ſtood forward to 
defend. The children of wiſdom have 


| frequently juſtißed it by arguments too 


ſtrong for its enemies to confute: and 
thouſands in the pains” of death, and 
amidſt the tortures of crucifixlofi/ iuſtsad 
of falling from it, have adhered to it with 
firmer hopes, and fonder atta nt; and 
ions to 
8 fo "its" proſe 


perity Nie val Od en ne 
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"Nor Hos pos Fol —_ pris the teſti⸗ 
mony of enemies: a teſtimony, of which 
indeed it did not ſtand in need; but 
which being extorted by the irreſiſtible 

farce of truth, may, well be eſteemed as a 
confirmation of its general evidence: ſince 
they whoſe wiſh and whoſe intereſt it was 
to decty it, yet were compelled, if not to 
receive it wholly, yet to acknowledge it 

in part; and thus, like Pilate, pronoune- 
ed him righteous, whom they condemned; 
and, like Judas, confeſſed him ane, 
whom they ben cdũ;4. 

D 1 04 bs l 11047 art 

Though God, according to his ae 
hay always, had, a, ſeed, to, ſerve bim, and 
which. mi ight be accounted. as his peculiar 
generation; men who have conſidered; the 
ſucceſs of religion as intimately connect» 
ed with their own well-being, and who 
have therefore promoted it with a zeal 
and ardour in ſome degree proportioned to 
its importance; yet to the primitive ages 
of chriſtianity muſt we turn our eyes for 
examples of the moſt heroic fortitude, and 
by moſt difintereſted attachment. Other 
of | A S © ex- 


Bitis 


9 - 1 1 . . ' 
3 8 ERM ON I. 


examples may illuſtrate; but theſe con- 
vince. Modern piety and zeal may edify 
und warm the heart; may excite our emu - 
lation, and rouſe up the languiſning ſpirit 
of devotion. But the trials of ancient times 
produced examples ſo illuſtrious, that while 

the heart is affected, the conſcience alſo is 
enlightened. We are not carried away 
with ſympathetic impulſes, which have 
no foundation but in the wild dreams of 
fanaticiſm, or the tumultuous emotions of 
enthuſiaſm. No. The underſtanding takes 
xz mare in the impreſſion: we approve 
while we wonder; and our reaſon is as 
much convinced by the evidence of truth, 
a8 our pafſions are captivated by en 

of at ig er wee extraordin ry. 

r Beer 2} R555 24Svrf "br 

| When we review Mole times in which 
ſach-/ great mptes occur, we are Lell 
to make compariſons that are by no means 
| fatteriog to the prefent age. The cha- 
meckert feature of the times in which 
we live, is indifferctice to religion in gene- 
tal. The power of godlineſs is neglected; 
and ſhall we wonder that the form of it 
me be: ſlighte: and deſpiſed ? Under 


200 = V 
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the pretence of emancipating the human 
mind from the bondage of ſuperſtition, 

_ the common offices of devotion have been 
decfied, From the affectation of candour 
we have ſunk into liſtleſſneſs; and have 
tamely ſuffered a daring ſpirit of infide- 
lity to oppoſe, and a ſpeeious hereſy to 
undermine the intereſts of chriſtianity; 
becauſe we have been apprehenſive that 
dur frmneſs would be ſtigmatized with 
1 prog roman . gde ben) 1145 eesÞ 


It has indeed been eye the . | 


-” Rte of mankind to run into extremes: and 
in matters of religion this perverſe bent 


of human nature has principally diſcover- 
ed itſelf. Lukewarmneſs and intemperate 
real have, each in its turn, proved un- 
ſpeakably injurious to the chriſtian cadſe. ' 
The former filently and ſecretly ſaps its 
foundations; and though its progreſs be 
flow and inſenſible, yet its effects are toò 
fatal, not to alarm the friends of religion. 
The latter has expoſed the cauſe it pro. 
feffed to patronize; and by its wrong and 
prepoſterous methods of defence, has, in 
| inſtances too numerous to be recounted, 
51 Ts | 5 but 


ed the enemies that oppoſed it an oce 
on of triumph, which the merits of hoe 


10 s E R NN 0 N TY 
but too melancholy. to be e afford : 


own cauſe braunen ne _ to 
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«a: The hdg of wiſdom, while they 
feel their better bens ſecured; by ĩts pro- 
8, Cannot grow indifferent to its in- 5 


| tereſts; nor look on the inſults which are 
from time to time offered to its moſt ſa- 
ared and awful obligations, with the cold- 


neſs of unconcerned ſpectators. They can- 
nat ſee its holy inſtitutions ſlighted, or 
its aſſential doctrines blaſphemed, without 
lamenting that degeneracy of mind and 
manners, which is the fatal origin of all. 


They cannot but tremble at the probable, 


I will not ſay approaching, iſſue of ſuch 
ee to n for 1 ee 
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But the wiſdom which they are taught 
a05velue,thep lend dow todeßehde The 
Jpirit' which it inſpites, is ff pure, and 


tben peactable, gentle; full NY Fruits, 
_ eaſy to be entreatel, inbout partiuluy, and 
wirbout hypocriſy. Their candour does not 


make 


s E R * ON 11 
| make: them ARE nor weir zeal, 


vijeharitable; 0 7.81 
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infidels of our own days, arrogantly boaſt 
of their high atchievements in ſnapping 
aſunder the chains of ſuperſtition: and in 
the execution of their deſperate purpoſe 
they go forward with — fortitude, 
and untemitted alacrity. Muſt we then 
grow ſupine and inactive, when the danger 
is more imminent and threatning? Muſt 
we affect the petiy popularity; which ariſes 
from flattering the prejudices of men, in- 
ſtead of aſpiring to the glory of ſaving their 
fouls ?- Far be ſuch complication of mean 
neſs — en 1 en ns 
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We are e l Ae for 
the faith once delivered to the ſaints and 
our Saviour has given us this awful 
warning; that . if we are aſhamed of him 
and of his worde in this adulterous and 
ſinful generation, of us alſo will he be 
aſhamed, when he comes in the glory of 

his es and * en —_— 2 
TON 0b 1001 5 But 
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ed, it is in a good ub 


ererlaſting truths of the goſpel} with which 
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But if we -confeſs' him . if 
we vindicate the honour of his-goſpel by 


a well- conducted oppoſition to thoſe who 
would diſcredit its divinity, or corrupt 


its doctrines; i fee Juſtify our zeal by 
our practice, and thus "glorify 'that boly 

me by which we ure called, he will moſt 
cars acknowledge us in that day, when 


bis apptobation will be the higheſt re- 


ward pps rg nn pg enjoy. Wa 


Das , ls: 18 i 2811 A A 1 1115 may 


* Te Beers and Al in fred advo- 


eates of the goſpel, — — 


juftification of its principles, and the ſup- 


port” of its (intereſts, are careful not to 
laviſn their activity on ſubjects of remote 


effect, or barren curioſity. Wiſdom reſerves 
its vigour for exertions worthy of its &wn 
noble aims: and if it be 2eatoufly affbcs- 
ing. Actuated by fuch 
notives, and placed in ſuch cireumſtances, 
it not only defies all the arts of chlumny; 
but challenges ſome tribute of praiſe. The 


the wel 
Jong cee armen nter neal, — 
F562 ted 


roof mankigdd is moft nes. 


ted by knowledge, a and 4 tampered by my 
ent 1 
There are errors that 1 e us 
| of every hope which points to immor- 
tality, looſen the beſt cement of ſociety, 
and overturn the very conſtitution of reli- 
gion both natural and revealed. Oppoſi- 
tion to ſuch errors deſerves not the odi- 
ous epithets. of bigotry and ſuperſtition. 
Infidelity, we know, has its zealots; and 
hereſies of the moſt malignant tendency 
have their  advogates ; — advocates, who 
ſcorn accommodation with what they are 
pleaſed to call the inventions of | prieſt» 


craft, and the prejudices of the. vulgar; 


who make a triumphant boaſt. of the free- 
dom with which they oppoſe the peculiac 
and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of chriſtianity z 
who are neither aſhamed, nor afraid to de- 
clare openly to the world, that as they 
have. hitherto. exerted; themſelves, fa will 
they continue to exert, themſelves in de- 

moliſhing the fortreſſes of orthodoxy. 
They diſdain to pay any reverence to the 
ruſt of gs. rn are no roſpecQers | 
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they ſcorn to ſacrifice any precarious con 
nion about the [purity of truth, to the 
eſtabliſhed peace of the world. The Pe 
lective wiſdom? and exemplary "piety: of 
preceding generations,-arevto-the:philoe 
ſopher a ſtumbling- block, and to the ins 
novator fooliſhneſs, -»7 11017 H0GQq0 DIL 94 as! 
| yiot8! DOUES. Atlat us QI + 1000 156 co 'QQ7 | 
. i In repreſſing the violence, and in e. 
| the abſurdities of ſuch writers, we 
act a part which prejudiced men may 
perhaps impute to unworthy motives. But 
why are we blamed for doing to others, 
what others, if they ſuppoſed us to lie 
under any dangerous deluſion, would make 
a merit of doing to us? Is that officious 
in the children of wiſdom, which in their 
adverſaries is benevolent ꝰ Is their firms 
neſs our obſtinacy? Their cauſe ſurely 
has no preſumptive proof of ſuperiority. 
Their abilities are not of a greater jize: 
Their activity is not directed to nobler 
_ends3}o nen of 910Mongq 'o1 bag2ye) 
203 3500s 30939Hibai . 5110p bus Aaqlog 
hey laugh indeed at our chlindneſs, 
and 1 n but to hear 
lg! | the 
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the rude clamours of thoſe who aſſault 
chriſtianity, or of thoſe who betray it, 
without emotion and without reſiſtance, 
would imply a tameneſs of ſpirit, which 
our enemies would be the firſt to inſult | 
and to ridicule. By ſilent forbearance, or 
languid oppoſition, we ſhould indeed give 
too much colour to an inſinuation lately 
thrown out by one who has ruſhed foremoſt 
in the ranks, and ſounded with à louder 
blaſt than his fellows the horn of battle, 
that we are at caſe in Zion, only becauſe 
ve are n to e better : 
intereſts; | batoqqiſt voi ti isch, Aach 
e ST Di 10 fe lg Nando EE 358 

a There 3 eee 
whom a more conſiſtent conduct might 
have been expected, who are active in the 
proſecution of thaſe temporal privileges, 
which are connected with their ſpiritual 
function, and who eagerly pant for ho- 
nours and diſtinctions; yet are too little 
concerned to promote the honour of the 
goſpel, and quite indifferent about the 
preſervation of thoſe glorious/truths, which - 
render it at once the admiration and de- 
"Iii . light 
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while it faithfully chaſtens his guilt, or 
freely admoniſhes him of his error. But 
falſe zeal will load with opprobrium, and 


then | conſign to 2 damnation every | man, 


whom it is unable to convince, or to per- 
ſuade; thus in the church of Rome, if 
it cannot convert, it will curſe, or exter- 
minate; when argument fails, menaces 


| ſucceed ; and ſhould: threatening be ALAS 


. it is reagersd eee * papal hmen 


7 


* apo Chin ot h mak Grit. Hig 


goſpel inſpires a different ſpirit z and the 


eſtabliſhment and propagation of its truths 
en a . different mode of. ache 


* . is fame difficulty PR in ain 
ing by precept the boundaries of that zeal, 


with which chriſtians in general, and the 
miniſters of the goſpel in particular, ought 
to be inſpired: but example will at once 
unfold the principle of zeal as a quality, 


and enforce the obligation of it as a duty. 
In the conduct of St. Paul we ſee this vit - 
tue well illuſtrated; and we may moſt 
becomingly, and moſt profitably, contem- 
PRE nt as a mode} of imitation. =. 
B | The 
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The üineipal object u this illattrious child 
er wiſdom had in view, was the glory 


of God: and this he was convinced, 
could only be properly and effectually 
promoted by ſteadineſs and prudence in 


maintaining the great truths of the goſpel. 


To an object ſo momentous, he ſacrificed 
all that the world calls dear; his eaſe; his 
intereſt, his reputation, yea even life it- 
elf. No fundamental doctrines did he ob- 
ſeure by partial ſuppreſſion, or refine away 
by ſophiſtical interpretation: he taught 
them, as he received them from above. 


— 


miſſion was V clear 8 the object of high 
and indubitable importance. In matters 
of cover conſequence he acted with diſ- 
cretion; but it was à "diſcretion, which 
the Anke integrity warranted, which the 
frailties, or the prepoſſeſſions of his hearers 
required, nay, which the higher intereſts 
of the church itſelf —_ eee ere | 
 cally'demanded. wort hiJodt s chow 
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We Have in's very animated ade pen 


5 of 8 noble and. . zeal in the ne- 
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ceſſary oppoſition which he made to the 


falſe teachers, who had infidiouſly endea- 


voured, by hypocritical ſhews of a purer 
and more ancient doctrine, to corrupt and 


pervert the Galatian church. Fal ſe bre- 


thren, ſays he, unawares brougbt in, who 
came privily to ſpy 10ut our liberty which 


wwe have in Chriſt Jeſus, that. they, might 


bring us into bondage: to whom, ue gave 


Place by ſubjection, no not for an hour; that 


_ n of the goſpel might continue with 
vou. Thus the apoſtle exemplified ,. his 


on mee that be could do nothing 
againſt the truth either negatively, or 


poſitively; either by oppoſing it himſelf, 


or by tamely nnn in the ien 
of its enemies. = 1261 4 
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Al bee are not aa yz Wenz 
or ſupported by evidence equally clear: 


in matters of a doubtful nature, conceſ- 
ſion therefore is ultimately of more advan- 
tage to the intereſts of truth, than conten- 
tion. We ſhould, however, be careful | 
what points we aflign to the claſs of du- 
voor and ener ener In- 
nt ae nf lege AE. 488K | 
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commoedating the goſpel to what has been 
that very little feems left to diſtinguiſh it 
men have violently wreſted the divinity 
the chriſtian ſcheme, under ihe pretence 
plicity, and of rendering it more conſiſtent. 
tans, and Iafidels of every claſs: not 
cConſidering that in thoſe prejudices the 
great cauſe of chriſtianity muſt be loſt; 


trines, but even the more -efſential parts 
of moral and e ana give Ways 


c 9 2 5 : 5 
Joris Fob nile Broad 4 hf nodes 


ons by way of accommodation, why not 
to practices which have been rendered fa- 


have on them the venerable ſtamp of long 


we ſhall never convert the unbeliever, till 
we indiſcriminately and avowedly abandon 


* . * — — 
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3 under the maſſt of moderation, 
has made ſo many grants by way of ac- 


ſanctified by the plauſible name of reaſon, 
from a ſyſtem of mere theiſm. Hence ſome 
and atonement of our bleſſed Saviour from 
of. reducing it to a greater degree of ſim- 


with the prejudices of Jews, Mahome- 
and before ihem, not only its peculiar doe- 


If we muſt yield to preconeeiyed opini- 


miliar by cuſtom, and to inſtitutions whi 


preſeription Some have „told zus, that 


thoſe doctrines which are called myſteri- 
JT: o A © 8 ous: * 
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ous: and of late one daring adventurer in 
the field of reformation, has thrown aſide 


the common reſtraints of modeſty, and 


with an effrontery equally fingular and in- 
ſulting, has informed the chriſtian world, 
that there is no proſpect of converting the 
Mahometans, unleſs they have a ſanction 


from the church to continue in _ youu 


tice bf Moon Fo 


ade the — of truth, 1 are 


to be gratified? Amidſt the various pro- 
rugs of reformation, whoſe plans are to 


be adopted? Many ſet up pretenſions to 
excluſive preference: all aſſert their privi- 
lege of being coolly and impartially heard. 
Let therefore all be heard: though in 
the maſs of human opinions, and amidſt 


the conflict os TOO „ all cannot | 
be anne | 


301 in 


There is a r el Goon to * 


always diſdontented, till its wildeſt claims 
are allowed; and which having been tur- 
bulent under injudicious reſtraint, becomes 
tyrannical "wie in a de ene of en ue 
com bl VS 0 
v Thelyphthora, Vol. II. p. 85, &c. 
B 3 But 
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But let not the freedom of enquiry be 


ſhackled. For if it multiplies contentions. 


among the wiſe and virtuous, it exerciſes 


the charity of thoſe 'who contend. If it 


ſhakes, for a time, the belief which is 


reſted only upon prejudice, it finally ſet- 
tles it on the broader arſe” more m, baſis : 


of eon viction. n 


Truth \Rredly' k has ain W Wer 


From the oppoſition of its enemies: and 


the children of wiſdom are not to be ſe- 


_ duced from their perſuaſion of its excel- 


tence, by the ſubtlety of the ſophiſt, or 
the calumnies of the ſcoffer. They know 


that its origin is from above; and that an 


almighty arm protects and ſecures it. They 
do indeed deplore that malignity of heart, 


and that blindneſs of underſtanding, which 


too frequently appear in the deſigns: of its 


various adverſaries, either to pervert” its 
principles, or to obſtruct its genuine in- 


fluence: yet they have too much teſpect 
for their cauſe, Mics it by the baſe 
and unnatural aid of perſecution; and 


they have too much confidence in their 


ow] n 


TT 


* 
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3 own ftrength, to ſhrink from a conteſt in 
| Which the triumphs of error are precarious 
and nene, 4 az a 
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| 3 are e eee that the weapons of 
the chriſtian warfare are not carnal, but 
ſpiritual; and that our religion, though 
protected by human power againſt violence 
and outrage, for the ſake of preſerving its 
| | members in peace, yet is to make its way 
5 in the world only by the force of evidence; 
and to keep its ground as well by the me- 
KN  deration, as 8 the abilities of its ad- 
5 vocates. at ori ior os 


L | E © "The. Liberal ſpirit of 255 F of Eng- 


ä f Fe and the general cultivation of ſcience, 
„ as they render religion among other things 


' 8 an object, of attention. and Inveſtigation, 
= muſt be expected to expoſe it alſo to the 

9 objections and doubts of thoſe, whoſe en- 
quiries have been conducted upon wrong 
principles, or who have not fully eonſider- 
ed the arguments, by which it may. be 
en eee Srfepdef. 
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\Ounſoions of. the: difficulties in | which 
thai moral governor of the univerſe ſeems 
to have left many intereſting. topics, re- 
flecting on the different degrees of vigour 
which belong to different underſtandings, 
and ſenſible of the various lights in which 
the ſame queſtion preſents itſelf in various 
eircumſtances, the friend of truth is more 
ready to enquite than to dogmatize, and 
to inform than to condemn; There is an 
oppoſition which he conſiders as of a more 
enlightened and liberal kind; which is 
conducted with temper and decency; 
which: has not for its object thoſe licenti- 


dus and immoral views which have been 


i juſtly charged upon the more popular ſyſ⸗ | 
tems of infidelity:;-and which, inſtead of 
proving injurious to the great cauſe it at- 
tacks, will be eventually the means of 


donfirming its authority, and of Muftrats + 
ing its - 1 


* e: : Fe bot 8g 3 775 24 


* 486d. * exeites a kite refiabe 


tion not only among the adverſaries, but 5 


the friends of the goſpel. It brings for- 
au into o ** evidencess which 


8 . are 
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are dimly and indiſtinctly perceived by 
both. It clears them from every uſeleſs 

incumbrance, which tends to obſcure theit 
luſtre. It confirms and ſanctifies the faith 

of the chriſtian; it humbles the arto- 
gance, where it cannot overcome the pre- 
poſſefſions, of the infidel: the inquiſis 
tive are inſtructed; and the 1 are 

2 ene e en 

Among Ge nee of 4 chrikkian r res 
ligion,.itd is unqueſtionably a duty, to ſtudy 
| its evidences with ſuch care, and to examine 
its principles with ſuch integrity, as to bͤ 
able always to give a reaſon of the hope that 
it in them:. But there are other obligations 
alſo attending the clerical profeffion, of 
more immediate concern, than the mere 
office of repelling | hoſtile: objections, ot 
even of removing the ſincere, bur — 
fal nen our err urid 
From the actural ee of their e ait. 
poitionz3iiers perhaps from the want of 
opportunity to collect materials for the 
Purpoſes of publication, * many excellent 
men are contented nen their 
n | | own 
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own faith in ſilence and 3 and 
with diffuſing the ſaving truths of the 
goſpel only among thoſe who are commit- 
ene ee eee ee 
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+ There is, r a tho pro- 
priety in thoſe- inſtitutions, - the princi- 


pal object of which is the refutation of 


error; and which are intended always to 
provide an antidote to the og a * 
wo mg Iv 250 vil patoos 

The liberal pia ha our r nation tvs given 
riſe to many inſtitutions of this kind : and 
it cannot be denied, that much has thus 
been added to the general ſtock of learn- 


ing, and ſtill more to the elucidation. of 
the particular evidences of natural and re- 


vealed religion. Men of extenſive know- 
ledge and ſolid judgment have by theſe 
means been called forth to public view, at 


a time when raillery might have diſcou- 


1 aged the modeſt; and vhen the moſt 
ſanguine might have deſpaired of victory, 
from the number rather than the talents, 
of thoſe who were leagued together in the 


ee of impiety. They have been 


rouzed 
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rouzed by the call of pious and munificent 
patrons, to ſtand forth as the champions of 


truth, virtue, and religion. Their abilities 
have excited the general veneration of the 
world: their candour has extorted praiſe 


even from their hardieſt antagoniſts: and 
by their ſucceſs in explaining and defend- 
ing the doctrines of revelation, the wiſ- 
dom of the founders has been amply juſti- 
fied, and their generoſity abundantly re- 
compenſed by that which they would have 
themſelves eſteemed the nobleſt of all re- 


wards, the fair and final nenen a 


eee en 


Ee — 


Thus the abſordity of en 1 1 


5 and the atheiſt driven from the 
field he had the preſumption to call his 
own, even by the very weapons which he 


choſe for his defence. Deiſm in all its 
forms has been examined and detected: 
all its illiberal cavils have been replied to; 
all its haughty pretenſions confounded; 


and even the pertinent and momentous 


objections, to which the beſt informed, 


and beſt — of irs W 8 — 
Agne Sigi en ian had 


1 
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bad recourſe, have been weighed with 


kwpartiality, and refuted by argument. 


Hereſies of an appearance leſs alarming, 
chongh! perhaps in their conſequences not 


leſs fatal, have been clearly refuted, and 


ſucceſsfully expoſed; by the united -zeal 


and induſtry, learning and impartiality of 
men, who have been called forth to exert 
their talents in this laudable employment 


On ENF ag e | 


NE 18 Toney; which * and oper 


eial enquirers had ſuppoſed to be deſtitute 
of foundation, have been expreſſed with 


proofs, n een * TOO 
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Our own W more eſpecially has 
aſſerted with juſt and gro ring confidence, 
her ſuperiority over all other eſtabliſſi- 
ments. She has been enabled to reſiſt the 


unkind and unfair aſſaults that have been 


made againſt her doctrines She has ſeen 


in her Friends a conſtant increaſe-of that 


greater preeiſion, ſupported 1 4 den ili 
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Wm Which ever draws on- 
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ward in its train an Wee ohh: goa 
lee eas: ot: eit e h 


1 5 The id of adi thus going on 
= from ſtrength to ſtrength, are not to be 
4 deterred from the proſecution of their re- 
ſearches, or the avowal of their ſentiments; 
by illiberal inſinuation, or audacious in- 
vective. While they ſearch all things, they 
hold faſt that which is good. They are 
not diſmayed by groundleſs and vulgar 
iümputations of indulging a ſpirit of real 
bigotry, and of contending for the credit 
of imaginary orthodoxy. Their taſk is 
arduous; their intentions are honourable 
andi in every conteſt where they have hi- 
| | oſed, they may juſtly: boaſk 
of having been more than conquerots in 
2 day of n | 
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| 3 anda theſo infticuthe | 
ons, the children af wiſdom have renders ; 
nt. beben „ nem | 
ant ova Frl. Aut uin bogi haickor 
©. Obje@ions which from Abies 
neſs might otherwiſe have been neglocted. 
waer den received the moſt ſatisfacton 
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anfwers; and doubts, which: from their 
obſcurity, or from the modeſty of thoſe 
in whoſe minds they aroſe, might have 
remained unreſolved, have been openly 
examined, and fairly removed. In ſhort, 
every part of the great fabric of religion, 
has received ſome diſtinct ſupport or illuſ- 
tration, which has added to the e 
40 beauty of. Ie e, % 
mente Stunden vades 3 0 
5. But theſe anden — as they 
may have been to the caniſciof chriſtianity, 
'and propitious to the intereſts of ſcience, 
have not wo totally exempt from ob- 
peer e ai 2001192 SPAR hie 
SUR eee ii W494 x54 Fins; . 
ee chu ſubject of human ſpeculation 
#8 bounded by ſome limits, additional 
proofs, and even additional illuſtrations, 
cannot always be expected: and inſtitu- 
tions which fequire the. untemitted atten- 
tion of the mind, and the application of 
learning and argument to the ſame! ſubs 
jects, may be ſuſpected rather of adding 
to the quantity; than to the real uſes of 
ſpeculation; and of Promoting more an 
nety for novel opinions than a ſerious 
1510 ; | con- 
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concern for eſtabliſhed truths. Though 
the earlier periods of - theſe: inſtitutions, 
therefore, have been diſtinguiſhed by a 
more than ordinary diſplay: of erudition, 
and their utility is become as conſpicuous - 
as the abilities which ſupported: them; yet 
genius itſelf will languiſh, when confined 
to one track, nor will learning be able to 
recruit its vigour, when it finds that its 
ſtores have been made common to others. In 
this caſe we have much to apprehend from 
the indolent, and, perhaps, ſtill more from 
the vain. With the former the cauſe will 
be weakened by dulneſs and infipidityi; 
with the latter it will be perverted by the 
luft of novelty. The indolent deſpairing 
of making any valuable addition to the 
proofs, or general illuſtrations of religion, 
will. content themſelves. with the ſame 
track that others have putſued, and be ſa- 
tisfied with the negative merit of ſaying 
nothing amiſs. The vain will have recourſe 
to fancy, to ſupply the want of more ſolid 
matter; and will give ſcope to airy ſpecus | 
lation, in order to have the oredit of ad 
een ee Gingulpne>1 e Att. 
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I cannot therefore be expected, that on 
the ſame ſubjects of diſcuſſion, and thoſe 
ſubjecte cireumſcribed by very narrow li- 
mits, the progreſs. ſhould be as ſplendid 
_ as the commencement ; and to thoſe who 
ars adverſe, or even indifferent to the 
cauſe. of religion, it may afford ſoms lit 
tle matter of triumph, or ſome flight 
ground for ſceptical inſinuation, that on 
ſubjects of ſuch unequalled; moment, ſo 
little of what is captivating. by the mere 
charms of novelty, is produced by the 
moſt, comprehenſive Sond, andthe moſt 
eee „ 3534 edible 


The 8 bowever, Fe no. nigh, 
bas. duly conſidered: | Religion is; like 
its author, unchangeable. The reaſons 
which ſupport it are as. old as itſelf: and 
though its proofs may be ſet in a new 
light, yet the proofs. themſelues cannot be 
new. To the word of God it were pres. 
tion to add; it is aur duty to taka 
nothing from it ; and in theſe cireums 
— whatever doctrine prafeſſes to be 
at once n to be known, and yet 

hitherto 
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hitherto unknown, may in conſequence of 


ſuch profefſion, be ere of "dangerous 
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It is, however; e bheck Song r 
tion to the Univerſity, that the lecture t&f 
which I Have had the honour of being 455 


pointed, is perfectiy free. from the dbjec= 


tion Hs want of variety is too apt to 
produce among thoſe, im whom the pfin- 
aples of rel ion are ſo weak and Tanguiths 
ing, as to r d ſothething more than the 
particular fabjecs to which other inſtitu- 
tions have hrs — en den 


attention. eas 


ASI 


cd bfr Four has dT y as 
corifpicaongias” his Uberality. The plan 
Which he hüs adopted, is extenſive and 
various; it gives ſcope to philoſophical 


and hiſtorical enquiry; and to thoſe who 
unite the love of virtue with curioſity, it 


wilttbe a ſoufce of perpetual informatidn. 


The connIction between ſacred and pro 985 
jor oe» Sg the confiſtence of x 


religion with true philoſophy, are b) 
peared Experiments how decided." © 0 
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Whatever Miekibe therefore ſhall u el 


gate, may here be purſued, as far as the 


cauſe of religion can receive any illaſtration 


from it. Polite literature may here open its 


nobleſt ſtores ; and criticiſm apply them 
to. the elucidation of obſcure paſſages, and 
to the eſtabliſhment of ee truths. 

Whatever of arguinent of or illuſtration 
may be brought forward 05 time to 
time, that tends to throw additional light 


on the general evidences, or the particu- 


lar doctrines of the chriſtian religion; ; on 
the general inſtitutions of the catholic 
church, or the particular forms that di- 


| ſtinguiſn our on; may here be admitted, | 


as in a receptacle prepared for its preſerva- 
tion, and calculated to give it e uſe 
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Pl this cotrüpelb p, which grow out 
of exceſſive civilization, and from the miſ- 
chiefs which attend the improper and in- 
diſcriminate fondneſs | that pervades. all 
ranks of men for Fünekerbiet ſubjeds, 


we bave little reaſon to ſuppoſe | that the 


period 


N 35 
period will ſoon arripe, in | which. r no addi- 
| the evidence, or the doctrines of the goſ- 
pel. Here then, it is to be hoped, ſuch 
anſwers will always be produced, as will 
be ſufficient to counteract their influence, 
and to o expoſe their futility. ae 
But while this ioltitution ! is « directed to 
the general object of defending and eſtab- 
- liſhing the chriſtian faith ; and on that. ac 
count poſſeſſes, in common with other ſi- 
milar inſtitutions Which preceded it, the 
ſame general utility; ; it has alſo the ſupe- 
rior advantage of blending together what- 
= cver was ; peculiar and appropriate to them, 
F and of Mie all their excellencies i in it- 
n 
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It is indeed principally defigned to coun- 
teract the progreſs of error in all its forms, 
and of " infidelity 1 under every mode of op- 
pofi tion. As ſuch, the object is of ſu- 

preme importance, and opens an exten- 
ſive field 1 for ſpeculation. ,. The. ſources of 
error are inexhayſtible : , and whilſt either 


vanity or vice influences mankind it will 
2 5 be 
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be eaſy for ſophiſtry to invent new forms 


of objection; while profligacy will be 
ever diſpoſed to diſcredit the faith that 


condemns it. We may flatter ourſelves, 


however, with this hope, that as much 


ingenuity will be ſhewn in the defence of 
our faith, as can be exerted in oppoſing it; 


and that while the enemy is ſowing tares, 
the chriſtian huſbandman will not wi Joſe 


; wel in eultivating the gone fend 


i Hitherto, indeed, infidelity hs not 1 
able to atchieve any thing which may re- 
compence the activity, or gratify the va- 
nity of its advocates. They have ſucceſs- 


fully employed the arts of converſion with 
the churliſh miſanthrope, who would aſ- 


ſimilate the character of the deity to the 


dark and unamiable complexion of his 


on; with the raw and conceited ſtrip- 


ling, who diſdains to tread in the beaten 
track of opinion; or with the obdurate 
ibertine, who is intereſted in weakening 
the ſanctions, and diſproving the very ex- 
iſtence, of a law by which he ſtands con- 
denmed. But have the virtuous: and the 
Wife, een higheſt rank in li- 


2 5 terature, 
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terature, or of the moſt reſpectable repu- 
tations in ſociety, gone over to their party? 


We do not envy them the paltry pit- 
tance' of glory which they can acquire 
1 from the number of converts, who ov 
#F darkneſs ratber than light, becauſe their 
_ deeds are evil: but we are moſt ſincerely 
anxious for the ſake of other men, to reſ- 
cue them from the baneful and ſpecious 
allurements of opinions, which will either 
draw them aſide to vice, or prevent their 
return to meme once neee and de- 
ſerted. ; | 
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»@ureckivion; however, is not itſelf tar- 
niſhed by the corruptions of thoſe who 
„ or malignantly revile 

The ſame cauſe, we are aware, will 
ich produce the ſame effect: and while 
the goſpel continues to inculcate a pure 
doctrine, it muſt expect a very unwel- 
come Feception' m the corrupt paſſions 
1 a . 


But while we juſtify 4 ways of God, 
we mean not to ſpeak with undiſtinguiſh- 
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ing contempt, or with unrelenting aſperi- 
ty, of every man by whom they have been 
arraigned. In ſome of thoſe who look 
upon the goſpel with an unfriendly eye, 
we readily acknowledge, and, under any 
== other circumſtances, we ſhould warmly ad- 
=; - - mire, very ſhining, abilities. They have 
1 5 attacked our citadel by every inſtrument of 
violence, and with, every ſtratagem of art. 
Our antagoniſts have ſometimes aſſailed it 
with declamatory, eloquence, and ſome- 
times undermined it with the aid of me- 
tapbyſical ſubtlety: but the church of 
Chriſt is, we experimentally know, deeply 
and firmly founded on a rock: and the 
blaſts of oppoſition, however ſudden and 
however, impetuous, are Inſufficient, to 
ä overthrow it, 


5 =. , 2 
F ſos 54 „ k 1 # > TD 4 
1 z » 


Wat. Aich, as we are, to. de dive | 
ny the talents of thoſe who differ from us 
and compelled, as we are, to lament the 
ad perverſion of them, we reſiſt with. in 

dignation, the diſingenuous and haughty 
pretenſions which they put up to eminent 
ſuperiority of learning, and to peculiar libe- 
rality of ſentiment. We know, in fact, that 
' Our 
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our religion has been ſincerely believed; and 
ſtrenuouſly defended, by men who have 
aſcended the ſummit of human knowledge 
by the vigour of their genius, and the 1 in- 
b pe Ing their en 


Locke 400 Malbranche do not yield this 
. of metaphyſical acuteneſs to the ſul- 
len ſophiſtry of Hobbes, or the cold ſcep- 
ticiſm of Hume. In brilliancy of imagi- 
nation and delicacy of taſte, Berkeley is, 

furely, not inferior to Shafteſbury. In 
ſolid and maſculine ſenſe, and in erudition 
claſfical or philoſophical, who are the 
champions of infidelity that deſerve to be 
compared” with a Taylor, a Wilkins, a 
Cudworth, a Barrow, 'a_ "CO a "RO 
and a Newton? 


And what, we may boldly aſk, what is 

there'in'the nature of things themſelves, 
that acuteneſs of penetration and juſtneſs 
of reaſoning ſhould be excluſively poſſeſſed 
by thoſe who deride r or oF | 
thoſe WhO een it gy 
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If great and good men yet adhere to our 
party, when they may, upon conviction, 
deſert it, without danger and without in- 

famy: a ſtrong preſumption ariſes, that 
the cauſe of religious wiſdom has been 

ably and Wee en 4 lr chil- 
dren. 


We have indeed ever been ready to meet 

our antagoniſts on any fair ground of diſ- 
putation. We are not afraid of coming to 
the teſt of hiſtory, and of criticiſm; of 
ethics, where they are ſound, and of me- 
taphyſics, where they are intelligible. We 
decline the uſe of no weapons that are ho- 
nourable: at the ſame time we wiſh not 

to be indebted for our triumphs, to the 
pointed ſhafts of ridicule, or to the poiſon- 
docdaius arts of infinuation. But while we 
profeſſedly ourſelves diſdain to uſe ſuch 
modes of defence, we are not terrified at 

the eagerneſs with which 0 men em- 

ey” them, 


There is a providence which controuls 
all Human events, and brings good out of 
evil; 


8 E RMD NA L 4.1 


evil: and it is this — which ſeems 
to have permitted the attacks of infidelity, 
in order to give greater evidence to the 
2 it en . a carr met 8 6641 


"Ie is adtweteorys in the preſent ſituati- 
on of things, to attempt any new arrange- 
ment of proofs, or ſyſtem of evidence. It 
will be time enough to invent ſome freſh 
modes of demonſtration, when it is found 
that the old are incapable of affording con- 
viction to the honeſt and impartial en- 
be en truth. 


be nature of n however, Pig 

| mes in a great meaſure on the manner in 

which it is conſidered ; and the ſame ar- 

J guments and illuſtrations will appear in 

very different lights of ſtrength and con- 

Lveoiͤction, according to our various modes of 
ſtudy and habits of reflection. 


If e kipreſonk not, in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſes to produce any teſtimo- 
nies unheard of, or arguments hitherto un- 

known, in ſupport of our faith; yet I hope 
12 tall be entitled to your * if I 
in 
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in ſome degree deviate from the more cum 
mon track of ſpeculation, and apply my 
attention to a ſpecies of diſcuſſion, which 
has, -perhaps from the remoteneſs of that 
ſort of learning on which it depends, been 
handled with leſs minuteneſs'of inveſtiga- 
tion r its e rd to demand. 


Mt may be ne | thoſe topies on” 


are beſt underſtood by us, to which we 


have devoted the greateſt ſhare of applica- 


tion. On this ground I may flatter my- 
ſelf with the hopes of your candid atten- 
tion, while I am more immediately treat- 
ing thoſe ſubjects, to which the courſe of 
ſtudies purſued from my own choice, and 
the nature of an academical employment 


. conferred by your kindneſs, have pointed | 


my enquiries—2x. quo tamen ego quid eniti, 


aul quid efficere poffim, malo in aliorum Wa 


Ronen Wen in oratione _ mea. ns 
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The great ese erden hes hemp 


| the EAsT. There the ſource of genuine in- 
ſpiration was firſt opened: and from thence 


de e 


the ſtreams of divine knowle 


e * Cicero, Orat. in Qu. 'Cacilium. 
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flow. It was the grand theatre, on which 
the Almighty governor of the world made 
bare his arm, and by figns and wonders, and 
mighty deeds, eſtabliſhed the conviction of 

his righteous providence and ſupreme do- 


minion in the hearts of men. There he 
led the people of Iſrael like a flock, by 


the hand of Moſes and Aaron: there the 
F Prophets -uttered their predictions: and 
there the Son of God Uluſirated and ful- 


"hee — as bas che 3 Maho- 
5 met erected his ſtandard that ſtandard to 
Vvhich thouſands have flocked, with an ar- 
dour that may well raiſe a bluſh on the 
countenances of too many, who pretend to 
| ob under the. banner. of the croſs. 


* ee ae e 1 3 TR at- 
tention to the purſuits of oriental literature, 
and the ſtudy of eaſtern hiſtory, muſt be 
deeply impreſſed with this peculiar and 
diſtinguiſhing circumſtance of Aſiatic hiſ- 
tory; and he will unavoidably form ſome 
compariſons between thoſe two great ſour- 
ces of religious opinion. From the climes 
| which 


7 . 
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vhich he reviews, have ſprung thoſe pow- 
erful ſyſtems, which have ſpread them 
ſelves over the moſt enlightened portion of 


the globe; and which for ages have de- 
termined the belief, and influenced the 


conduct of the greateſt nations which in- 
habit it. Beginning equally in ſilence and 
obſcurity, they have advanced to a domi- 


nion equally unknown in any former age: 
but widely different in the cauſes by which 
their ſucceſs has been produced, and in the 


principles on which their authority is 


founded; they call the attention of philo- 


ſophy to the inveſtigation of their hiſtory, 


| as to the ſublimeſt object, which can in- 


tereſt the curious; or ec me oper 15 


Whether — bei ddiidered as rhe 
ſources of religious belief, and as thus agi- 
tating in the moſt powerful manner the 
hopes and fears of mankind; or as the 


principles which have influenced the revo- 


lutions of nations, and thus including the 
cauſes of the moſt memorable events in 


human hiſtory, they ſtand forth as the moſt 
nen ſubjects of ee and political 


ſpecu- 
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ſpeculation, and claim the beſt exertions | 


of ae n, 4550 


C 


Amidſt ſcenes ſo firiking and ſo event- 


ful, the ſtudent of oriental literature can- 


not remain  unmoved. Whatever know- 


| ledge he may have acquired; whatever 


judgement he may poſſeſs, muſt be uſeful- 
ly laid out in comparing thoſe two great 
ſects which thus divide mankind, and in 


collecting from deep and impartial enquiry 


the marks of true and falſe inſpiration. 
In purſuit of reſearches, ſtretched 
through ſo large an extent, and which 


embrace ſo many important objects, he 


will probably be led to conſider theſe two 


religions in their Hiſtory, their Evidence, 


and their Effects; as the three great 


ſources of compariſon, 1 which their 


ws 26 5 be ee 


8 will 19 Wande km 


k 
22 


| the ſituation of the world at the reſpective 


periods when their authors appeared: and: 


n this inveſtigation he will with cer- 
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tainty infer, what can be afligned to the 
wiſdom of heaven, and cords o We policy 
of x men. | 


2 1 1845 1 ö St. 2 ; 
* 


He will then e in the balance ot . 
calm and unprejudiced reaſon the evidence | 
upon which they reſt their claims; and 
endeavour by theſe means to fix the crite- 
teria of real and e refelatibei. 


= 


„He will cloſe his enquiries by un 
ing their effects upon mankind, whether 
as individuals, or nations: for from the 
tendency of a religion to promote the pre- 
ſent happineſs of men, we may determine 
the probability of its connection with their 
future intereſts. In this manner it is pro- 
bable that he will be able to aſcertain Rade 
nature and character of theſe reſpective 
ſyſtems better than in the more inartificial 
method of detached and deſultory enquiry. ; 
For, doubtleſs, in proportion to the variety 
and magnitude of thoſe circumſtances in 
which either ſyſtem is ſeen to be farther 
removed from the wily ſtratagems a de- 
ceiver would employ, and the baſe ends 
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he would purſue; in proportion as it ap- 
proaches nearer to the idea of ſuch a re- 
ligion as the divine being, who acts for 
the beſt purpoſes by the beſt: means, may 
be ſuppoſed to communicate to mankind ; 
in that exact proportion will its claims be 
authenticated aach its enidreern confirmed. 
11 is to 5 arogt. ſabes of düfte 
that I preſume to call the attention of the 
audience I now addreſs; and I do not 
know that it is within the compaſs of my 
information to bring any more. uſeful or 
more proper offering to the truth of our 
faith, than the reſult of thoſe enquiries 
which my ſituation and profeſſion have 
enabled me to make. I purpoſe therefore 
to conſider, in their moſt important points 
of view, the characters of Mahometiſm 
and. Chriſtianity; and the nature of their 
ebe een to a divine e | 


Nothing, forely,. is 10 Bats to attract 
the attention of ſcholars to eaſtern litera- 
ture, as the ſplendid ſcene of Aſiatic hiſto- 

ry yhich is here preſented to them; and 
| the i important treaſures of * of po- 
| litical, 
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 litlcal, and of philoſophical information 


n it contains. 


We 5 in the progreſs of every 


Rudy, which connects the various mate- 
rials of knowledge by new ties, diverſifies 
them by new combinations, and enlarges 


the views of the contemplative and pious 


believer. We feel a growing confidence 
in our cauſe, from the conviction, that the 


farther ſuch enquiries are purſued, and 


ö the more ſueh information, as may facili- 


tate them, is collected, the more firmly 
will the truth of our faith be eſtabliſhed ; 
and the more magnificent views will it 


unfold to us of the connection in which 
cChbriſtianity ſtands with the temporal e ind . 
<ternal n of mankind. | ; 


„ wk. *.4 


SER- 


24 e — Ker * v. 38. 39. ee 
een Met, 4-24 Ht hs 
If-this ug, or url Wark, FR if Men; ir 

| will come to nought - _ Cote be of On; 
ve cannot"overthrow JE e te, 
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% * E Mmimwenle propapution: and 
final eſtabliſnment of chriſtianity, 
TR” Lat eise pe it has obtained over 
obſtacles the moſt formidable, and the 
effects it has produced by inſtruments in 
appearance the moſt inadequate, have fre- 
quently been urged, as ee Ro of 
its iini, and truth. 


In ſupport of this n the words 


no before us, which contain the famous 


maxim of Gamaliel, in his advice to the 
Jewiſh' « council, are ſometimes adduced. 


Bis 8 > 5 * 


ing diſtinctions. 


: Kors is it not evident, that 
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Bo wick whatever propriety: the tert may 
be applied to the particular caſe of chriſ- 
tianity, the general principle is not to be 


admitted, without many wa, and intereſt- 


Succeſs ane is undoubtedly no certain 
criterion of the truth and divinity of any 
religious ſyſtem 3 no abſolꝑts proof of the 
concurrence and approbation of heaven. 

Jod permits 
error to prevail in the world, nay. ſame- 


| proven to a greater extent than the truth 
itſelf? The fact we cannot diſpute, where 
we are utterly unable to aſſign the final 
cCauſe. The efficient cauſes do indeed 


ometimes lie open to our view; they are 


to. be found in the nature and condition oß 


do not claſh, with the moral 


— of the Deity; and they ſupply. | 


abundant, matter.as well to eee our cu- 


e as to ſubdue eee 45571 


God ho „ us 1 and 5 
hes endued us with faculties, which though 


ſufficient, if properly exerted, to lead us 
into, the * of * ſtill limited 


and 


— 
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and eireumſcribed. We are thetefore'fal- 
lible creatures, liable to be impoſed upon 
either by the deluſions of our own imagi- 
nations, or by the artifices of intereſted 
impoſtors. Unqualified for deep ſpeculati- 
on and laborious reſearch, the great bulk 
of mankind is oftener directed by fancy, 


bye prejudice, or intereſt, than by reaſon. 


Hence it happens, that miſled by the craft 
and eunning of thoſe who lie in wait to de- 
ceive, or ſeduced by doctrines flattering 
and agreeable to the corruption of the He 
man heart, numbers in all ages forſakinę 
the truth, have embraced with willingneſs] 
and ptopagated with zeal, the — re 
n 3 men 1 cee | 
f our own erpertenes mould be Y 
_ cient to convince us of theſe facts, the hiſto- 
ryof paſt ages will teach us by melancholy 
amples, how extenſive an inffuence error 
has often been permitted to obtain over the 
minds of men. Even from the earlieſt ages 
of the world, down to that glorious æra 
when the ſun of righteouſneſs aroſe to give 
light to them that fat in darkneſs and the 
TOE of death, it pleaſed the divine Pro- 
* vidence 
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vidence to ſuffer the far greater part of 
mankind to lie in the darkeſt ignorance, 


with regard to the grand ae your 
ph of all ens | 


hi The hir deb bad amok, Gi the 
i knowledye : of the one true God, were 
| through various revolutions of empires, 
and amidſt various modes of life, confined 
within the narrow limits of Judæa. And 
even among the peculiar people, which 
had been ſeparated from the nations by an 
extraordinary act of divine Providence for 
the expreſs purpoſe of preſerving this know- 
ledge pure-and-untainted, the baleful in- 
| fluence of error was too often felt. The 
_ honours due only to the great creator, were 
unworthily transferred to the creature; the 
altars of Jehovah became the ſeats. of -ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry. In the days of 
Ahab, there remained only ſeven thouſand 1 
in Iſrael, Who-bad not bowed the knee to Baal: 
and under the impious Jeroboam, while 
ten tribes. followed the gods of Dan and 
Bethel, two only. continued to worſhi ip 
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— nase never bers ng of 
men, who from intereſted motives, for the 
| acquiſition of power, have pretended to 
hold immediate converſe with the Deity; 
and whoſe pretences, from the ſagacious 
artifices of the teacher, or the abject cre- 


dulity of the w net nn nen 
with ſucceſs. = Dy Hot! gs 


— furniſhed a Nuns; FOOD gave the 
higheſt ſanction and authority to the die- 
tates of hnman prudence and policy, by 
delivering them to his ſubjects as the ex- 


preſs revelations of the immortal gods: 


and thus firmly eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, which, 

with ſome ſubſequent additions, remained 
entire through the various revolutions of 
the Roman commonwealth; till at length 
the religion of Chriſt triumphed over Po- 
lytheiſm, and the banner of the eros Was 
nn on _ ruins of the _—_— | 


Nur did ou Ge of chriſtianity 

| into the world produce any alteration, at 

leaſt in this reſpect, in the manner of God's 

£ dealings with mankind. Even when it 
V2 os ns | pleaſed 


Bu hereſies and abſurdities; ſome of 
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pleaſed him to employ extraordinary means 
for an extraordinary end, and to propagate 
che truth by aids to which the advocates of 
falſehood: could not have fecourſe, he ſtill 
dealt with men as with, free and rational 
cteatusssz. They were Rill left at liberty 
either ta embrace or xeje what he had re- 
vealed f and. hy: ſome it was actually ſo far 
reſiſted, as to draw down the juſt judgement 
of infatuation as a puniſhment for ſuch 
teſiſtance. Thus Was it with the Phariſees, 
000% Hes lie blinded, and whoſe hearts. be 
bardanad, leſi they ſhould ſee with their eyes, 
and underſtand a, Aa dere and be 
canverted 2 t 
Wy HAWw tales tor | 
ven dhe fuel otablitiment of hs Goſ- | 
26 did not totally extirpate error and de- 
Inßen from the world., Tares wers ſtill 
mined to. ſpring up. and; ſometimes 
even to choak the good ſeed. The hiſtury 
of the earlier ages of chriſtianity, is little 
more than a melancholy recital of ſucceſ- 


| Whjghivessgither plucked up by the hand 
repormation, or left een — 

n len 4 Joh n, ge, 41. ee 

5818210 B x ſelves 
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ſelves.; while others kid deep root; 


= weer6 ſuffered to flouriſh n long ny; and 


almoſt t to eke, the Mp ee 410 3 : 


40 5 lot not ack cette 0 n 
ty be:depreciated, becauſe it failed to de 
what could not be done, without violence 
to the whole intellectual and motal con- 

ſtiration' of its profeſſors ; let not the 
veracity of its author be impeached, be- 

_ his followers have ruſhed headlong 
into thoſe erroneous and impious opini- 
ons, which he has himſelf! moſt explicitly 
foretold, and moſt pointedly condemned. 
* Take beed, ſays he, that no man deceive 
you : for many ſhall come in my name, ſaying, 
Jam Chriſt, and ſhall deceive many. For 
there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets, 5 
and ſhall ſhew great figns and wonders, inſo= 
much that if it were- Peſible, _ JI r- 
1 55 | * 


Thus he Wietbid 5 ; and the e event ur jon | 
ot the ror ap ons ana . 


— among all tu ee 1 dee 
ous and frond impoſture, which hiſto- 
ai, © Matt, xxiv. 4s . * Ib; 24. 


bia. Born in an obſcure and uncivilized 
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ry has acai none has been more widea 


ly diffuſed, or more firmly eſtabliſhed, 
than that of the pretended prophet of Ara- 


country, entitled to no pre- eminence of 
power or authority, the grand impoſtor by 
the mere force of a bold and fertile genius, 
aſſiſted by a concurrence of circumſtances 
univerſally auſpicious to his deſign, was 
enabled to obtain the moſt unbounded em- 
pire lover the minds as well as perſons of 
a very large portion of mankind; and to- 
gether with a temporal kingdom, to in- 
troduce and fix a religion, which has ſub- 
ſiſted in almoſt undiminiſhed vigour to the 
preſent times, through — og of 
more than 1100 ue ti 
ESAAQURENTING SOME UAE 
The Ad Pobpagatiun of Mabometiſim, 
and the brilliant victories of its Founder, 
have frequently been urged by his follow- 
ers as the expreſs teſtimonies of heaven to 
the ttuth and holineſs: of: their religion: 
to this argument divines of the Romiſh 
Communion have given too much coun- 
ene by repreſenting amplitude, dura- 
46125 wan „ de Notis Eccleſe. 
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tion, and temporal proſperity among the 
characteriſtic and infallible marks of the 
true church. But ſurely that can be no 
argument in favour of any ſyſtem, which 
might equally be alledged by all; and 
which the follower of Numa, and the diſ- 
cible of Mahomet, no leſs: than the Chriſ- 
tian, have in reality pleaded as proofs of a 
| Gina: peer in en; en | 
a appears — as nee WAKE experi- 
ence that error often does, as from the 
nature and conſtitution of man that it 
ſometimes muſt prevail in the world; and 
conſequently that the eſtabliſhment of any 
religious ſyſtem, when conſidered by itſelf, 
determines nothing with regard to the 
truth of its doctrines, or the ſuperior au- 
thority of its ſanctions. What is uncom- 
mon, muſt not be confounded with what 


is ſupernatural: what can be accounted 


for by human means, muſt not be haſtily 
and indiſcriminately aſcribed to divine. 
| Succeſs, which is not only compatible 
with the exiſtence of a revelation immedi- 
ately proceeding from God, but even inſe- 
parable from it in our ideas, muſt not be 
inſiſted 
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inſiſted upon as directly and mw dea 
monſtrative of the fource whence _ re- 
n n ee een ee en 
„But i ben the hou for chriſtianity 
argues in its. behalf, that fo many thou- 
ſands were on a ſudden converted! to the 
faith; that the religion of Chriſt fs widely 
and ſo auſpiciouſly ſpread its influence over. 
a large portion of the habitable world ; 
the force of this argument is not derived 
from the mere prevalence of Chriftianiry, 
but fronvits/prevalence under thoſe pecu- 
har circumſtances, in which the goſpel, at 
its firſt. ee 8 to N m 
ee 


: Nor ok the important agumeut in 
5 . of chriſti anity, thus drawn from 
its rapid propagation, loſe any thing of its 
weight, from the. eſtabliſhment of falfe 
religions in the world; unleſs it could be 
ſhewn, that they were propagated under 
circumſtances equally diſad eee 
| _ means de ee ae nee e e , 
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How far this was the caſe with Maho- 
metiſm, will appear from an impartial 
conſideration of the ſtate of things at the 
time when it was propoſed to the world, 
and of the cauſes ien bo er ex to * | 
| ——_— e * 


9 His ani the caſed which dene t to 

5 — facilitated the progreſs of Mahomet- 
iſm, the firſt and greateſt which preſents 
itſelf to our conſideration, is the miſerable 


3 Io enen n of the n n 


If in leveyingy 2 hiſtory ” the fixth 
and ſeventh centuries, we call to our res 
membrance that purity of doctrine, that 
fimplicity of manners, that ſpirit of meek- 
neſs and univerſal benevolence, which 
marked the character of the Chriſtian in 
the Apoſtolic age, the dreadful reverſe 
which we here behold, cannot but ſtrike 

us with aftoniſhment and horror. Divided 

into numberleſs parties on account of dif- 
tinctions the. moſt trifling and abſurd, 
contending with each other from per- 
e and n. each other with 
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rancour, corrupt in opinion, and dege- 
nerate in practice, the Chriſtians of this 
unhappy period ſeem to have retained 
little more than the name and external 
profeſſion of their religion. Of a Chriſtian 
church ſcarce any veſtige remained. The 
moſt unchriſtian principles and opinions 
were univerſally predominant; ignorance 
amidſt the moſt favourable opportunities 
of knowledge; vice amidſt the nobleſt en- 
couragements to virtue; a pretended zeal 
for truth, mixt with the wildeſt extrava- 
gancies of error; an implacable ſpirit of 
diſcord about opinions which none could 

ſettle; and a general and ſtriking ſimilari- 
ty in the commiſſion of crimes, which it 
was _ a and intereſt 11 all to ed 
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The goſpel indeed! was in itſelf pure 
108 holy, while theſe hideous features of 
deformity characterized its infatuated pro- 

feſſors: but through the prejudiced under- 
ſtandings and indignant tempers of men, 
the odium incurred by perſons was vehe- 
mently and unjuſtly transferred to things: 
the merits of the cauſe were not ſepa- 

rated by * and nice diſtine- 
| | tion | 
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tion from the glaring imperfections of 
| thoſe who patronized it: and the partial 

and. temporary inefficacy of chriſtianity 
ſupplied a plauſible train of objections to 
| its mag and: its uſe. 1514 {14:46 
is is an obvious, deals juſt e 
that true religion and learning have ever 
flouriſhed and fallen together. Both had 
now for ſome centuries been haſtening 
with equal and viſible ſteps to decay. The 
ſciences unpatronized by the emperors and 
perſons in authority, had long ceaſed to be 
conſidered as the roads to wealth and ho- 
nour, and were therefore no longer culti- 
vated. The intereſts of polite literature 
and philoſophy had received irreparable in- 
juries, by the incurſions of the Goths and 
other barbarous nations into the weſtern 
provinces of the Roman empire. During 
the violence and danger which naturally 
attended theſe tumultuous ſcenes, there 
remained but little leiſure or opportunity 
for thoſe who were ſtill deſirous of attend- 
ing to the liberal arts. And it is highly 
| probable. that they muſt have totally pe- 
| riſhed in ma general confuſion, had they 
| not 
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not aun 4 wretched and precarious: 1 
ter in the cloiſters of the monks. Here 
indeed their ſtill venerable remains were 
preſerved. awhile 3 though they received 


only ſuch a degree of culture, as ſetved to 
* the eee, une, from which 


114111 


- Hiſtorians: e a Cole us the 


5 BAY melancholy picture of the univerſal 


darkneſs and ignorance, which at the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh century had over - 
ſpread all ranks of men. Even the eccle- 
ſiaſtical orders ſcarcely afforded an excep- 
tion to this general deſeription. Among 
the biſhops, the grand inſtructers and de- 
fenders of the Chriſtian church, few (we 
are told) could be found; whoſe knows 


ledge and abilities were ſufſicient to com- 
poſe the diſcourſes, however mean and 
incoherent, which their office ſometimes 

obliged them to deliver to the people. 


The greater part of thoſe among the mo- 
naſtie orders, whom the veice of an illite- 


rate age had dignified with the character 


of learning, laviſhed: their time and talents 
. Th AEM 55 33 08 in 
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in a ſtudying, the fabulous _—_ of pre- 
| tended ſaints and, martyrs, or in eompoſ- 
ing hiſtories equally fabulous ; rather than 

in the cultivation of true ſcience, or the 


1 of aku] —— ND 


F Nor was the mie 8 
Church more favourable to the jntereſts of 
literature. Diſtracted . by the implacable 
animoſity of contending parties, Neſtori- 
ans, Monophylites, and the numberleſs 
ſubdiviſions of thoſe. two ſets, it was a 
Kcanger to that peace and tranquillity which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the cultivation, 
and even the exiſtence of learning. Intent 
only upon the annoyance of each other, all 
parties had equally. forſaken the broad and 
open paths of manly philoſophy and libe- 
ral ſcience, for the narrow and perplexing 
intricacies of metaphyſics. The champions 
of the, contending factions directed alike 

their principal attention to the writings of 
Ariſtotle ; and in order to arm their fol- 
lowers with logical ſubtleties, tranſlated 
ET ee many 


1 dominion N over the 
ſuperſtition, n offspring, follow-' 
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many of the works of that profound phi- 
loſopher into their languages. 


ant A008 * l 18611 nB 4 


Of the writings/ Aa threw a feeble 
glimmering over the: darkneſs of this un- 


happy period, the far greater part were con- 


troverſial. In the few which have remained 
o the preſent times, it is eaſy to trace the 
melancholy decline of piety as well as f 
literature. That natural and beautiful ſim- | 
plicity which is the ſtriking cl . 
of the writings of the apoſtolic age, and 

of the firſt defenders of chtiſtianity, was 
now ſucceeded by the coarſe and confuſed 
jargon of the ſchools, by the loud and 
fierce clamours of perſonal invective, and 
by all the diſingenuous arts of ſophiſtry, 


which induſtriouſſy perplexed truth; and 


of bigotry, n —— oppoſed it. 
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While ignorance was thus extending 
hriftian world, 


ed cloſe behind. The progreſs of oorrup- 
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tion is rapid and unbounded. When once 
the profeflors of chriſtianity had departed 
from that purity of worſhip, and that fim- 


_ plicity of faith, which Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles had preſcribed, and impiouſly dared 


to erect a ſuperſtructure of worthleſs ma- 
terials upon the firm and ſolid founda- 
tions of the goſpel ; it was impoſſible to 
fix any limits to the growing corruption. 


One abuſe was daily added to another; 


and the introduction of one ſuperſtition 

ſerved only to pave the way for a thouſand 

others, more falſe and more pernicious, 
n ie in its train. 


10 f go back no farthes than the bog 
ning of the third century ; even at that 
early period, it is eaſy to obſerve the un- 
ſeemly fabric of ſuperſtitious ceremony 
gradually riſing upon the ruins of genuine 
piety. The far greater part of thoſe cor- 
rupt doctrines and vain ſuperſtitions, which 
formerly occaſioned the ſeparation of our 
anceſtors from the communion. of the Ro- 
miſh church, and of which we {till con- 
tinue to entertain a juſt abhorrence, were 


5 ietredaced and eſtabliſhed m—_ the dark- -— 
3 | E ET 2 neſs 
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neſs of this and the ſucceeding ages. An 


8 extravagant veneration for departed ſaints 


and martyrs, the idolatrous worſhip of 
images and relics, and laſtly the abſurd 
and fanciful notion of a Fire deſtined to 
purify the ſoul after death from the pollu- 
tions it: had contracted while in the body; 
theſe opinions, which are ſtill held ſacred 
and eſſential by the church of Rome, were 
the ſucceſſive progeny of en ne 

and ren of theſe 9gent 


: . 2 7 2 4 


At the time of Mühe theſe. gorropt 


opinions had nearly eclipſed the luſtre of 


the goſpel. The very eſſence of chriſtianity 


was loſt under a load of idle and ſuperſti- 


plied without bounds; and the unmeaning 
pomp of a gaudy and oſtentatious worſhip 
was ſubſtituted in the room of the ren 


_=_ nobler en of the heart. 


in * ' 8 105 


The gtimiswn Chriſtians: with anxious 


veal confined their. worſhip to the one moſt 


high God, and his ſon Jeſus Chriſt; but 


thoſe who now called themſelves by that 
venerable name, had multiplied almoſt to 


in- 
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infinity the objects of their devotion. 
Neglecting, or forgetting the grand and 


only mediator between God and man, the 
trembling votary bowed at the ſhrine of 
ſome reputed ſaint, a mortal frail and weak 


like himſelf, to implore his interceſſion, 
either in obtaining the favour, or in avert- 
ing the vengeance of an offended God. 
The bleſſed Virgin was raiſed to a dignity, 
and adorned with titles, which neither 
ſcripture could warrant, nor reaſon approve: 
and the mother of the man Chriſt Jeſus 
was often honoured with a more affiduous 


| devotion, and addreſſed with more frequent 
_ prayers than the Son of God himſelf. Even 


the fancied remains of that croſs, on which 


the Saviour of mankind had died, to ex- 


piate the fins of the world; the images of 
the ſaints who had laboured to diſſeminate, 
and the bones of the martyrs, who had 
died to confirm the faith, were now by 
the arts of a deſigning prieſthood, and the 


ignorance of a ſuperſtitious multitude, held 


N as | fe os NY of hr ns Ns 


Where opinions are bus depraved, i it is 
unreaſonable to expect that the practice 
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ſhould be exemplary. Accordingly we find, 
that the decay of morality SS equal 250 
with that of piety. | 1 | 


The wealth, as well as the privileges 
and authority of the clergy, had increaſed 
conſiderably during the reign:of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. To this increaſe nothing 
had more effectually contributed, than the 


opinion that remiſſion of. fins, however 


black and heinous, was to be purchaſed by 
the liberality of the penitent to the churches 
and the miniſtry ; and that the interceſſion 


of departed ſaints was to be bought by 


ſuitable offerings preſented on the altars 
which were. conſecrated to their memory. 

But the increaſing wealth of the eccleſi- 
aſtical orders gradually introduced. among 
them all that train of vices and follies, 
which affluence and proſperity naturally 
bring with them. Their luxury, their 
pride, their ambition knew no bounds. 
Hence the turbulent and ſhameleſs con- 
tentions of the biſhops concerning the ex- 
tent and authority of their ſees. Hence 
the frequent and almoſt perpetual ſtruggles 
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| between the biſhops of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, the two grand rulers of the 
Chriſtian church, to the irreparable injury 
ä and eee of i 


i 


characterized the age of which we are 


ſpeaking, is the furious and relentleſs IEG 
m ber "a 2 10 11 


It was the ſevere ee __ a Paton bil 

| torian'® concerning the Chriſtians of the 
fourth century, That their enmity to- 
wards each other, exceeded the fury of the 
beaſts againſt man.” In the ſucceeding ages 
this evil gradually increaſed, till at length 
the unworthy profeſſors of chriſtianity had 


_ univerſally let looſe the ſavage ſpirit of per- 


ſecution upon each other, without reſtraint, 


and without remorſe. That charity and- 


univerſal benevolence which the great au- 
thor of their religion ſo often enjoined, 


and fo well exemplified in his own life and 


character, were by his degenerate followers 
either forgotten or diſregarded. Varieties 


he's W pr which were rather nominal 


Ammian. Marcell. Lib: xxii. Cap. 5. p. 233. | 
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than real, and ſhades of i which 
are ſcarcely perceptible to the acuteſt obſer- 


ver in the preſent age, were deemed ſuffi - 
cient to make void alike the ſpirit, and 


awful commands of the goſpel, the ſacred 
privileges of humanity, and the tender ties 
of relationſhip. The blind fury of ſuper- 
ſtitious zeal extinguiſhed the tendereſt ſen- 
timents of nature; the majeſty of the laws 


was trampled on and violated with impu- 
nity; the cities of the eaſt eee eee 
| with blood. ECL IE) 


| hs is the a picture of com- 
plicated miſery and diſtraction, which hiſ- 


torians have univerſally. drawn of the 
Chriſtian world in general, and of the 


Eaſtern church in particular, at the: _— 


nes the ſeventh ern 0 DOE enen! 


1190 


3 be fuflicient to eben briefly | 
elcnted the diſtinguiſhing -panticulars 


of the ſtate of chriſtianity, at the time 
when Mahomet aſſumed the prophetic 
character. The advantages and aſſiſ 
which the imp 


ance 


| or derived from theſe 
circumſtances: of bis times, in thþ:praps- 
: . 4. is: 4 ; 15 8 gation 5 
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gation and eſtabliſhment of his new reli» 
gion, are ſufficiently obvious: it is neceſ- 


fary only to remark, that theſe advantages 


were ſeized with irreſiſtible ardour, and 
purſued with unremitted activity. 


If the corruptions and diſtreſſes of chriſ- 
tianity were thus ſignally favourable to the 


aſpiring views of Mahomet, the political 


and religious ſtate of Arabia at that time, 
contributed not leſs remarkably to the ſuc- 
ud oÞ ** cep es | 


While the once formidable empires, of 
Sn on the one hand, overwhelmed by 
the fierce incurſions of the northern barba- 
rians, and of Perſia on the other, diſtracted 
by its own inteſtine diviſions, were evi- 
dently i in the laſt ſtage of decay, Arabia was 


in every reſpect proſperous and flouriſhing. 
Naturally populous in itſelf, it had re- 


ceived à very conſiderable acceſſion of in- 


habitants from the Grecian empire; from 


whence the violence of religious perſecuti- 


on had driven great numbers to ſeek an 
E 4 1 aſy- 
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aſylum. in a country, where they might 


enjoy their opinions without interruption, 
and . —_ abo __— 


IS * 4 f 


e 3 ever * 8 as he 


: ſeat of unbounded liberty: divided into 


many independent tribes, it of courſe ad- 


mitted an almoſt endleſs ee of eng 
ous inn, ir Heh Rotte 


— 


The tes had — eſtabliſhed . 
ſelves in this country, even before the time 


of the apoſtles; for the Arabians are enu- 
merated among thoſe who came to cele- 
brate the feaſt of pentecoſt*: and at the de- 


ſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Roman pow- 
er, many of them eſcaped hither, as to a | 


place. of refuge from the dreadful calar 


ties, which the juſt vengeance of God in- 


flicted on their nation. Chriſtianity had 
| alſo made a very conſiderable progreſs 


among ſome of the tribes of Arabia; and 
in particular that ſect of it, which was 


| gg the title of. Jacobites. 


310 I sse 12 109) 8 inn 


But the — e was moſt ee 


ſiwely diſſemiaatad. and. moſt highly eſ- 
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teemed among the Arabians, before the 
time of Mahomet, was idolatry. Of this 
there were ſeveral diſtin& kinds: but the 
predominant ſpecies appears to have been 


that of the Sabians; who held the unity 


of God, though at the · ſame time they 
worſhipped the fixed ſtars, and planets, 
the angels, and their images, as ſubordinate 
deities; whoſe mediation with the one 
moſt mY an Mura God IN rn 
eve 

ch rom aki adighbouriog* Situation 44 
a wast intercourſe which ſubſiſted be- 


. tween the Perſians and the inhabitants of 


Arabia, the religion of the Magi had like- 
wiſe found its way, and obtained an eſta- 
nee __ Wr of their tries." 
ro this divided ſtate „of the relipionian ai 
government of Arabia, doubtleſs much' of 
the ſucceſs, if not the very exiſtence of 


- Mahometiſm, may be reatonably aſcribed. 


Had the various unconnected tribes of that 
extenſive country been united under one 
common government, the daring project 
_—_— WN and * have been 

cruſhed 
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cruſhed by the weight of ſuperior power. 
Or, had one common ſyſtem of religious 
worſhip been univerſally received through» 
out the whole, the impoſtor muſt certainly 
have ſunk under the attempt to ſubvert 
the eſtabliſhed bene and eee of dis 
Country. 
3 
prejudices a from early ad vcation, . 
and confirmed by habit, become as it were 


interwoven with our very conſtitution; and 


thoſe opinions which ſeem connected with 
the awful ſanctions and the precious inter- 
eſts of religion, we are always diſpoſed 
to watch with unuſual jealouſy, and to 
guard with unuſual firmneſs. Hence ariſes 
the neceſſity which every impoſtor is under 
of adapting his ſchemes to the preconceiv- 
ed notions of thoſe whom he deſigns to 
miſlead. The moſt careleſs obſerver can- 
not but remark, that this ſpirit of accom- 


modation ſtrongly diſtinguiſhes the condutt 


of Mahomet, and the character of his re- 
ligion. With the Jew: he maintained the 
inſpiration of Moſes, the authority of the 
pentateuch, and of the prophetic writings. 
With the Chriſtian he admitted the divine 


| mifſſion 
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miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the truth of 
the goſpel. He even attempted to found 
his own pretenſions on the preceding re- 
velations of Moſes and of Chriſt; and pro- 
feſſed, with much plauſibility, that he 
was ſent to purify a religion which origi- 
nally came down from heaven, from the 
pollutions it had unhappily contracted du- 
ring its reſidence among a frail and dege- 
nerate race of beings; to ſhut the book; 
to cloſe the ſeal of prophecy; and to com- 
municate the laſt gracious offers of divine 
_ and inſtruction to ſinful man. 


To win che ain of his idolatrous 
_ countrymen, he indulged their prejudices ; 

he gave a new and ſuperior ſanction to their 
favourite ceremonies and cuſtoms, and 
adorned them with more pompous and at- 


Waage embelliſhments. 


To the r Ane 5 this crafty 
we well-concerted ſcheme, nothing. per- 
| haps more effectually contributed than 

the extreme and deplorable want of all in- 
tellectual culture, under which the far 
greater part of the Arabians then laboured. 
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Ignorance is ever the ſtrongeſt and the 
ſafeſt ground, on which impoſture can be 
erected. Civilization at that time had 
made but little progreſs in Arabia. The 
art of writing had been known and prac- 
tiſed by their countryman Job, and by the 
tribe of Hamyar, for many centuries be- 
fore the birth of Mahomet: but even at 
that late period the reſt of the Arabs were 
totally unacquainted with this uſeful art. 
Thoſe of Mecca in particular, to whom 8 
the pretended prophet firſt aſſerted his di- 
vine commiſſion, and propoſed his new 
religion, were peculiarly diſtinguiſned as 
wen and enn even to 4%. pop 
111 „101100 
Wees ee to a roving ail 
unſettled life, the greater part of the Arabs 
carried their literary -purſaits no - farther 
than to the compoſition of rude, though 
ſometimes beautiful verſes on the ſubjects 
of love or var; or they amuſed themſelves 
by frequently reciting the favourite works 
of their moſt celebrated poets. The paſto- 
ral life has ever been deemed favourable to 
the muſes.” Accordingly we find that in 
works of imagination, the Arabs, even in 
| their 
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| their uncivilized ſtate, were not wholly 


deſtitute of merit: but to the profound 
reſearches of philoſophy, and the laboured 
deductions of reaſon, Wer v were of me 
entire Rangers. 4554 hr 805 b 


i\s e the doubts, and the 


uncertainty which univerſally prevailed | 
among the Arabians, with regard to the 


immortality of the ſoul, was alſo a circum- 


ſtance which had no inconſiderable influ- 


ence in the eſtabliſhment of Mahometiſm. 


5 Many of them abſolutely denied the poſſi- 


bility of a future ſtate of exiſtence; and 
without the ſmalleſt expectation of a re- 
ſurrection, terminated all their views in 
the grave. There were others indeed 
among them, who had conceived a more 
exalted, and in ſome reſpects a juſter idea 
of human nature; who imagined that 
death, though it might ſuſpend, yet did 
not put à final period to man's exiſtence; 
and ho raiſed their hopes to ſome happier 
country, where, after their departure from 
this world, they ſhould again be called into 
being. Whether this doctrine had been 
tranſmitted to them through the medium 
Os | | 1 
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of windition, or whether they had tecofved 
ſome intimations of it from the Chriſtians, 


or the Jews, who were diſperſed through 


the eaſt, is uncertain. '' But though they 
might be convinced of their future exift- 


_ ence, yet they were totally unable to aſ- 
certain the mode of that exiſtence, or to 


form any rational ideas of the ſtate which 
was deſtined to receive them. Their noti- 
ons of another world ſeem to have been 


entitely ſenſual, and formed only on the 


model of the preſent. They imagined that 


the ſame paſſions, the ſame wants and infir- 


mities which they felt on earth would Rill 
attend them beyond the grave; and believ- 
ed that even the animals which had con- 
tributed to their eaſe and convenience in 
the preſent, would be no n a 


_ Annen in a future life. 539 e 
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Such was the: 5 of the nation, and 
duch were the people, to whom Mahomet 
firſt offered a religion; Which while it re- 


tained almoſt every prineiple und opinion 
that immemorial euſtom had taught them 


to revere, at the ſume time held forth 'new 
doctrines, the moſt pleaſing and captivat- 
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ing to the human heart. To thoſe among 
them who preſumed not to lift their hopes 
beyond the preſent life, but looked for- 
ward with ſullen acquieſcence to the 
gloomy proſpect of annihilation, the pro- 
' miſe of an eternal Nate of exiſtence, to be 
paſſed in conſummate happineſs, could not 
but afford the ſtrongeſt and molt irreſiſtible 
attractions. Others who already indulged 
a a faint, though pleafing defire of immor- 
tality, would embrace with eagerneſs a 
elearer and more diſtinct proſpect of futu- 
rity; which at once enlarged, And cx con- 
e their former open; h 


be Mahometan carts wes word 
_ all, the gayeſt colours of the imagina- 
tion. A. felicity conſiſting only of pure 
and ſpiritual pleaſure, would have been 
too refined for the groſs and ſenſual con- 
ceptions of the uncivilized tribes of Ara- 
bia. Gardens fairer than that of Eden, 
watered by a thouſand ſtreams, and enli- 
venel by the blooming beauties of para- 
diſe, ſeemed better calculated to excite 
thei Neben, and: to o engage 1 Weir attention. 


While 
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While this happineſs and theſe pleaſures | 
were thus graciouſly offered to the faithful, 
who received and embraced his new reli- 


gion; the moſt dreadful torments which 
imagination could . ſuggeſt, were at the 
ſame time denounced Agia an unbeliev- 


ing world. 


Tempted c on _ one nk. by promiſes 


thus ſpecious and alluring, and affailed on 


the other by new and unheard of terrors, 
againſt which his former. principles. could 


afford him no certain reſource ; what 


wonder is it, that the unlettered Arabian 


willingly embraced a religion, which thus 


forcibly addreſſed itſelf to his: ſtrongeſt 
paſſions ? His hopes and fears alike con- 
ſpired to rouſe, and to ſtrengthen his 
faith: and if he could only once perſuade 

himſelf that the religion which was offer- 


ed him, might poſſibly be true, the rea- 


ſon even of the moſt ignorant. barbarian 
would immediately inform him, that in 


rejecting ſuch a religion he might be pre- 


ſumptuous, and in embracing it he could 
not be imprudent. 5 1 
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But further, it was a circumſtance which 
probably had very conſiderable weight in 
recommending the religion of Mahomet 
to his countrymen, and to the world, that 
the doctrines which it taught, were in 
general the plaineſt and moſt fimple that 

can be imagined ; and that it totally 
diſclaimed all ec myſteries, at which 
the pride of human reaſon is ſo apt to 
revolt. The ſacred and myſterious doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Unity, which the 
religion of Chriſt firſt plainly revealed to 
| mankind, has ever been a ſtone of ſtumb- 
ling and a rock of offence to the proud 
diſputers of this world. To this doctrine, 
becauſe above the reach of human reaſon, 
infidelity has often objected; and preſump- 
tuouſly dared to deny what it could not 

comprehend : whilſt the Chriſtian, ſatis- 
fied that it is expreſſly revealed in that 


religion which he knows to be divine, be- 


lieves and adores in humble and ſubmiſſive 


But the Voity of God, 1 1 : 
. the grand: fundamental doctrine of Ma- 
5 | * hometiſm, 
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hometiſm, is alſo univerſally admitted as 
one of the firſt principles of natural reli- 


gion. To this doctrine (as has been al- 


ready obſerved) the greater part of the 


Arabians before the time of Mahomet 
were no ſtrangers: and though in practice 
they had miſerably corrupted themſelves, 
by the worſhip of inferior agents, yet in 
belief they ſtill maintained the unity of 


the divine nature ſacred and inviolate. 


Wr have now taken a ſhort, though 
comprehenſive view of the principal cauſes, 
which ſeem 'to have contributed moſt ma- 
terially to the original ſucceſs of Maho- 
metiſm. The means by which it was af- 
terwards ſo firmly eftabliſhed and fo wide- 


ly propagated through the world, are too 


plain, as well as too generally known, to 
require either minute — or Pas- : 


| found remarks. 


No ſooner had the infinuating addreſs | 


of the impoſtor (aſſiſted by that concur- 


rence of favourable circumſtances which 


we have enumerated) enabled him to aſ- 
ſemble a party ſufficient to ſupport his 


ambitious 
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ambitious deſigns, than he threw off the 
maſk which was no longer neceſſary; and 
diſclaiming the ſofter arts of perſuaſion and 
reaſoning, immediately adopted a quicker 

and more efficacious mode of converſion. 
Tt was alledged by the deceiver, that fince 
a' difobedient world had diſdained, or re- 
jected the ineffectual ſummons which the 
divine mercy had ſent in former times by 
the prophets, who came with appeals to 
the ſenſes and reaſon of mankind ; it had 
now pleaſed the Almighty to ſend forth 
his laſt great prophet, by the ſtrength of 


bis arm and by the power of the ſword, to 


compel men to embrace the truth. 


Acting under the fancied authority of 
this divine commiſſion, looking forward 
with anxious expectation to the joys of 


Paradiſe, and the glorious crown of mar- 


tyrdom which was laid up for thoſe who 
ſhould periſh in the propagation of the 
faith, and convinced that their lot, whether 
of life or death, was abſolutely and in- 
evitably predetermined ; the firſt followers 
of Mahomet were animated with that en- 

F 2 thufiaſtic 
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thuſiaſtic zeal, which inſpires the moſt 
invincible eants ragt of danger and of 


death. 


The fellow citizens of the impoſtor, and 
thoſe of his tribe, to whoſe immediate 
charge the ſacred temple had long been 
entruſted, either from principle, or from 
pride, for a while defended with unſhaken 
zeal, though with various ſucceſs, the re- 


ligion of their fathers, 


Exhauſted, however, 8 a bloody and 
unavailing oppoſition, they were at laſt 
compelled to. yield to the ſuperior addreſs, 
or more ferocious * of their adver- 


ſaries. 


The fibmiflion of the holy RY at "cnce | 


ſecured the authority, and compleated ne - 
triumph of the N 


The ſenſeleſs objects of PTY * 


tion, which ignorance and ſuperſtition had 


raiſed to the rank of divinities, were no- 


with impetugus and undiſtinguiſhing zeal, 
| diſgraced 


Ne 
diſgraced and demoliſhed. The ſacred and 
venerable character of the temple, was 
however ſtill preſerved inviolate; its wor- 
ſhip, its ceremonies, and its ordinances 

were ſtill retained: with this difference 
only, that they were transferred from in- 
ferior and dependent deities, to the one 
moſt 8 and Wenn God. 


Flattered by this attention to their pre- 
judices and their intereſts, and influenced 
by the dread of ſuperior power, the inha- 
bitants of Mecca and its neighbourhood 
_ contemplated in ſilence the diſgraceful 
overthrow of their idols ; and with real or - 
affected readineſs, flocked to the ſtandard, 
and bowed before the God of DENOTE: 


Pioſſeſſed af the grand object of his 
15 wiſhes, the impoſtor no longer {crupled to 
aſſume the enſigns of temporal as well as 
of ſpiritual dominion ; and after a ſolemn 
inauguration, exacted an oath of fidelity 
and allegiance from his new ſubjects. The 
troops of the imperial prophet were now 
ſent forth through every part of Arabia, 

| 8 prepared 
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prepared alike to convert by inſtruction, or 
to ſubdue by arms, the enemies of the 
faith. The effects of their zeal and of 
their courage were ſoon apparent: the 
ſtreets of Medina were crouded with am- 
baſſadors from various tribes, who came 
to humble themſelves before the conque- 
ror of Mecca, and to acknowledge both 
the unity of God and the authority of his | 
prophet. | | 


T "= Wy did the —_ of Maho- 
met triumph over all the oppoſition of his 
idolatrous countrymen ; and thus was his 
empire at length firmly eſtabliſhed through- 
out the ſeveral provinces'of Arabia. But 
emboldened only, and inflamed, rather 
than fatiated, by ſuch extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs, the aſpiring adventurer began to raiſe 
his views ftill higher, and to aim at more 
extenaye dominion. Tas 


| | The territories of the Grecian empire 
had attracted his attention : and the rich 
and fertile province of Syria, from its 
neighbouring fituation was particularly 
85 marked 
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marked out as the next object of his am- 
bitious deſires. But while he was thus 
| fortunate in the accompliſhment of ſo 
great and arduous an enterpriſe, and thus 
meditating ſtill greater atchievements ; we 
behold death arreſting the conqueror in 
the midſt of his honours, and cloſing at 
once his victories and his projects. 


Inſinuating in his manners, and pro- 

found in his ſchemes, he had, however, 
gained fo compleat an aſcendancy over the 
minds of his followers, and had ſettled 
his power on fo ſolid a foundation, that 
little remained to be done by his ſucceſ- 


 fors, but to purſue the path which he 
had traced. 


The leaders whom he had choſen, were 
men of diſtinguiſhed talents and abilities: 
and from them his immediate ſucceſſors 

were elected. When raiſed to the empire, 

like the prophet whom they repreſented, 
they were inveſted with ſupreme power 
both in temporal and ſpiritual affairs: and 


wh being animated by a zeal, like his, for the 


ſupport and Pr of their religion, 
they 
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they faithfully executed his commands, 
and copied his example. . 


The Arabians, naturally brave and war- 
like, had, even in their divided ſtate, re- 
ſiſted with ſueceſs every exertion of the 
Roman power. But when the enter- 
prizing genius of Mahomet had united 

their diſcordant tribes under one common 
head, had made them unanimous in opi- 
nion, conſpiring in the ſame deſign, and 
uniting diſcipline and military {kill with 
religious ardour and enthuſiaſm; it is eaſy 
to imagine, that they muſt have been ex- 
tremely formidable, and capable of pro- 
ducing the moſt extraordinary revolutions 
in the hiſtory of the world. When they 
beheld their country raiſed from barbariſm 
and obſcurity to power and dominion, na- 
tional pride began to operate on their 
minds; and united with the hopes of 
plunder from the rich and luxurious pro- 
vinces of Aſia, added new weight to the 
commands of their prophet, and contri- 
buted much to ſtimulate their zeal, and 
animate their exertions. 


8 7 


To 
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To oppoſe theſe formidable foes, acting 
upon motives thus forcible, we behold on 
the one hand an enfeebled empire already 
ſinking under its own weight; and on 
the other, a corrupt and divided church, 
ſome of whoſe degenerate ſons labour to 
haſten, whilſt others contemplate with in- 
dolent ee _ approaching ruin. 


Ts theſe ene the intrepid 
valour and daring exertions of the Sara- 
cens ſoon ſhook the throne of the Cæſars.: 
while the Emperors more attentive to 
theological controverſies, than to the dan- 
gers which ſurrounded their government, 
beheld them, almoſt without emotion, 
diſmembering the empire, and violently 
wreſting from it the richeſt and moſt 
valuable provinces of Aſia and Africa. 
Egypt, fertile in reſources ; Paleſtine, ever 
dear and ſacred to the Chriſtians, as the 
ſeene on which the Son of God had lived 
and died; and Syria, celebrated for its 
wealth and rich productions, were num- 
bered among the firſt conqueſts of the 
Caliphs. 


The 


A 
= 
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The great and extenſive empire of Per- 


Fa, which had always defied the power, 


and often inſulted with impunity the ma- 
jeſty of Rome, after a faint and unavailing 
reſiſtance, fell an eaſy prey to the Saracen 


arms. The religion of the Magi, vene- 


rable on account of its high antiquity, 
which even the conqueror of Darius had 
ſpared and reſpected, was now utterly 
| ſubverted; while the victorious Koran was 
triumphantly eſtabliſhed. on the ruin of 
its altars. Such was the rapidity with 
which the arms of the Caliphs over-ran 


province after province, and conquered 
kingdom after kingdom: and thus in leſs 
than a-century do we behold their empire 


rootedly fixed over a great part of the 
Eaſtern world ; and even extended fo far 


as to threaten Europe with the ſame into- 


nne ae e 


jy 0 was abi cauſe and the object 


of. all their conqueſts, and as the battles 
they fought, were (according to their con- 
ceptions) the battles of the Lord; the pro- 


_  Pagation of their faith naturally kept pace 


with the extenſion of their empire. 
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„ ate Pagan FREY e no other inte 
native was allowed than an immediate 
deſertion of their former errors, and con- 

verſion to the faith, or an inſtant and cruel 
death by the hands of a barbarous zealot. 
To the Chriſtian indeed the policy, rather 
than the mercy of his Mahometan con- 
querors, offered a ſomewhat milder choice: 
he was allowed the peculiar privilege of 
compounding for the preſervation of his 
religion and his life by the payment of a 

conſtant and heavy tribute. What extra- 
ordinary efficacy this mode of converſion 
- muſt have carried with it, to men who 
had already loſt almoſt every thing but the _ 
name of their religion, may eaſily be ima- 
gined. Nor can we wonder, if in this 
| ſituation of affairs, the ſtill ſmall voice of 
conſcience was unheard amidſt the cries 
of intereſt ; or if temporal eaſe and ſecu- 
rity under the banners of a victorious pro- 
phet, were preferred to that ſcandal and 
inconvenience, to which the religion of a 
lowly and crucified Saviour now ſubjected. 
its debe - + Hike 


From 
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FROM an attentive and impartial con- 


ſideration of the ſeveral particulars which 
have now been enumerated, it will readily 
appear, how little force is due to that ſpe- 
cious argument for the truth of the Ma- 
hometan religion, which has often been 
drawn by its advocates from the ſplendid 
victories and uninterrupted ſucceſs of its 
| firſt e ee e ; 


When we behold a man, born to po- 
| vetty;! and all the obſcurity of private life, 


ſaddenly raiſing himſelf to power the moſt 
_ abſolute, and uniting the jarring opinions 
and hoſtile tribes of his countrymen in 
one common faith and government, un- 


der himſelf; when we behold a people, 
before almoſt wholly unknown, and un- 
heard of in the annals of hiſtory, ruſhing 
with unparalleled rapidity to empire and to 
glory, and eſtabliſhing at once a new re- 
ligion, and a new form of government, 


over a large portion of the habitable world; 


doubtleſs our aſtoniſhment is excited at 


ſuch unexpected: and intereſting events. 
"_ 


= 


- & 
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But (to repeat what has been before 
obſerved) that which is ſingular and un- 
common, is not therefore to be deemed 
miraculous. Revolutions (however ſtu- 
pendous) which may yet lie within the 
compaſs of the human mind, when aſſiſted 
by external events, to effect; muſt not 
raſhly, or without good reaſon, be im- 
puted to the particular and immediate 
agency of God. Succeſs alone, as we have 
already ſhewn, affords no abſolute proof 
of the favour and approbation of the Deity; 
no evidence of the truth or divine original 
of any doctrines or opinions. 


It is gs in 1 ſituations, and 
under peculiar circumſtances, that the ar- 
gument drawn from ſucceſs can be allowed 
to poſſeſs any weight; in ſituations, where 
no human ſtrength or genius could of it- 
ſelf have prevailed ; under circumſtances; 
where impoſture could never have ſup»; 
ported itſelf amidſt the Wanger that Subr: 


rounded it. 


new, has; this dufcription-cia hy Is 
means pplesbie to the caſe of Maho- 
5 metiſm, 
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metiſm, is evident from the foregoing re- 


cital : from whence it appears that every 
circumſtance of the times, every particular 
in the manners and fituation of mankind, 
plainly and forcibly concurred to favour 


: _ os and FFI in Peltere. 


The ks of the otfgitinl ben b [” 


Mahometiſm may clearly be traced in the 
ſcandalous divifions, and deplorable cor- 


political and religious ſtate of Arabia; 


in the independence and want of union 


among its tribes; in the groſs ignorance 


(particularly with regard to religion) of 


Its barbarous and uncivilized inhabitants; 


and laſtly, in the nature and genius of 
Mahometiſm itfelf: in the eee 


allurements of its promiſed rewards, 


their agreeableneſs to the propenſities of 


corrupt nature in general, and to thoſe of 
the inhabitants of warmer cfimates in par- 
ticular; in the artful accommodation of 


its doctrines and its rites to the precon- 
ceived opinions, the favourite paſſions, 
and the deep-rooted prejudices of thoſe to 


whom it was addreſſed; in the: poetic | 
n „ ee elegance 


ruptions of the Chriſtian church; in the 


— 


/ 
N 


elegance with which its doctrines, its pre- 
cepts, and its hiſtories were adorned; and 
in the captivating manner in which they 
were een 


A8 the corrupt and diſtracted ſtate of the 
Chriſtian church had originally aſſiſted the 
riſe, {0 did it operate with ſtill greater 
force in favour of the ſubſequent progreſs 
of Mahometan impoſture. If indeed we 
allow to this cauſe its proper influence; if 
we conſider the weakneſs of the ſurround- 
ing nations, and the natural ſtrength. f 
Arabia, now collected and pointed to one 
object; if we reflect on that rage of zeal 
and that madneſs of enthuſiaſm, which 
were now ſuperadded to the native valour 
of a hardy and warlike people; we ſhall 
ceaſe to wonder at the victories and triumphs 
they obtained over the lukewarm and de- 
e defenders of che goſpel. 


of theſe victories + theſe 5 ; 
the propagation of their new faith was 


Lo profeſſed object and deſign : thus by 


violence and bloodſhed had the prophet 
himſelf finally eſtabliſhed | his religion 


among 
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among his countrymen ; and thus had he 
expreſsly commanded his followers to ex- 


tend it over all the regions of the earth. 


Of the continuance of Mahometiſm, when 


thus eſtabliſhed, and of its exiſtence to 
the preſent times various cauſes might be 


aſſigned, whoſe joint operation would be 
ſufficient to account fully for the effect, 


without having recourſe to any miraculous 
or particular interpoſition of providence. 
Of theſe cauſes one only ſhall be mention- 
ed in this place, and that, becauſe it ap- 


pears to be of wi, force and import- . 


ance. 


In | all thoſe countries which acknow-. 
ledge the authority of Mahomet, fo inti- 


mate is the connection, fo abſolute the 
| dependence of the civil government on 


religion, that any change in the latter muſt 
neceſſarily and inevitably involve the ruin 
and overthrow of the former. The Koran 

is not, like the goſpel, to be conſidered | 


ww 


merely as the ſtandard by which the reli- 
gious opinions, the worſhip, and the prac- 


tice of its followers are regulated; but it 
| is 
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is alſo a political ſyſtem ; on this founda- 
tion the throne itſelf is erected; from 
hence every law of the ſtate is derived ; 
and by this authority every queſtion of life 
and of property is finally decided. 


It is obvious therefore, that, in every 
country where Mahometiſm had been once 
received and eſtabliſhed, the circumſtance 
which I have now mentioned, muſt have 
operated with uncommon weight to cruſh 

any important innovation in religion : ſince 

from this inſeparable connexion between 
the ſanctions of religion and thoſe of the 
ſtate, every ſuch innovation could be con- 
ſidered in no other light, than as an at- 
tempt to overturn the civil government, 

to looſen the bands of ſociety, and to de- 


ſtroy every privilege of law, and every ſe- 
von of a 


Such chen being the circumſtances, and 
ſuch the means by which the religion of 
Mahomet was ſo widely diffuſed, and ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the world; its ſuc- 
| ceſs, however aſtoniſhing, is capable of 
being accounted for by mere human cauſes; 


V' and 
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and conſequently to ſuppoſe any extraor- 


dinary and particular interpoſition of the 


Deity, is evidently unneceſſary and abſurd. 
Ultimately, indeed, this awful and memo- 
rable change in the religion and manners 


of ſo great a part of mankind, like every 


other human event, muſt be referred to 


the over-ruling providence of that God, 


whoſe judgments are unſearchable, and 


whole ways are paſt finding out; whoſe 
wiſdom uniformly bringeth good out of 


evil; and who maketh even the violence 


of the wicked, and the artifices of the im- 


poſtor ſubſervient to the accompliſhment 
of his gracious, Rog ag puns. | 


Let not chen the Chriſtian be 1 8 
or the infidel triumph at the ſucceſsful eſ- 
.tabliſhment and long continuance of fo ac- 
| knowledged an impoſture, as affording any 


| reaſonable ground of "objec > ond our 
mT: faith. = 


bins "has events gather be cared: as 


| evidences of its truth ; as accompliſhments 
of the general prediction of our Lord, that 

falſe Cbriſis and falſe prophets ſhould ariſe, 

bs Do ond 
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and ſhould deceive many; and eſpecially 
of that particular and expreſs prophecy in 
the revelations of his beloved diſciple, 
which has been determined by the ableſt 
_ commentators, to relate to the impoſtor 
Mahomet, and to his falſe and impious 
religion; which arzſing like a ſmoke out of 
the bottomleſs pit, ſuddenly overſhadowed the 
Eaſtern world, and involved its wretched 
inhabitants in dar#neſs and in error. 


i Rev. ix. 1, &c, 
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Act s. V. 38, 39- 


# this Counſel, or this Work, be of Men, it 
doill come to nought : But if it be of God, 
Jie cannot overthrow it. 


0 collect oF generalize ideas, to 
give them preciſion by rules and 
_ comprehenſion by ſyſtem, is the 
diſtinguiſhing privilege of man. Hence 
ariſe thoſe principles, which are of the 
moſt extenſive and conſpicuous uſe in the 
calculation of moral probabilities, in the 
conduct of common life, and in aſcertain- 
ing both the evidence of facts and the 
tendency of actions. Hence too proceed, 
alike, our virtuous and deſtructive preju- 

1 dices; 


—— —— ><. Pur * „* 
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dices ; our power of perplexing truth and. 


of unfolding it. But the utility of general 
rules, invariably and neceſſarily depends 
upon a nice and fair adjuſtment of them 


to the particular circumſtances which they 
are employed to illuſtrate. A wide field 


| here opens itſelf for the vigorous and ho- 
neſt exerciſe of our intellectual faculties ; 
for the ſuſpenſion of judgment where the 


evidences are ſcanty, or obſcure, or contra- 
dictory; for decided and firm aſſent where 
they are numerous, and bright, and con- 
fiſtent, In the mixed ſtate of human af- 


fairs, we cannot indeed be too diligent i in 


collecting materials for enquiry ; or too 


_ cautious in determining their comparative 


force, by the ſtandard of general rules. 
The moſt ordinary and familiar events are 


- ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities, 


which check the inquiſitive mind from. 
haſty and undiſtinguiſhing aſſent. The 


moſt extraordinary and complicated, when 


attentively ſurveyed, conſtityte ſome diſ- 
tinct and general principle, to which ſimi- 


lar phenomena may be reduced; or gra- 


dually unfold themſelves into a clear and 
perfect uniformity to thoſe very rules, to 
— : 
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which they, on their firſt appearance, were 
utterly irreconcileable. From the groſs 
conception, therefore, or the raſh appli- 
cation of general maxims proceed thoſe _ 
errors, which too fatally ſeduce, and thoſe 
difficulties which ſo often confound, the 
human underſtanding. On the contrary, 
by the diſpaſſionate and juſt uſe of them, 
we detect ſpecious impoſture, and pene- 
trate into the moſt np! A.” but moſt 
important truths. ö 
The propriety of theſe obſervations will 
preſent itſelf to every hearer, who op- 
poſes the ſingular circumſtances, under 
which Mahomet promulgated and eſta- 
bliſhed his religion, to the well known, 
but very perverted maxim, that ſucceſs is 
a decifive proof of divine interpoſition. 
For this reaſon, I took occaſion in the laſt 
diſcourſe to obſerve, that in order to ac- 
compliſh the myſterious defigns of his 
providence, the Deity is often pleaſed to 
permit the ſucceſs of thoſe actions and 
opinions, which it is contrary to his na- 
ture and ret: to . king This poſi- 

| | ſition 
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tion was more particularly illuſtrated by 
the memorable example of the Arabian 


impoſtor, whoſe falſe and impious pre- 


tences to divine revelation were, by the 
permiſſion of an unſearchable providence, 
crowned with an almoſt unexampled ſuc- 
ceſs ; and whoſe pernicious hereſy taking 
deep root, and bearing fruit upwards, is 
even now ſuffered to caſt its deadly ſhade 
over. the far n part of the Eaſtern 
world. 


"But to whites extent the argument 
which reſults from ſucceſs, may have been 
puſhed by the intereſted patrons of error, 
or the ill-judging defenders of truth ; there 
are ſtill circumſtances, in which it is un- 
doubtedly concluſive: Dangerous as it 
may be to argue from the ſucceſs of events, 
however extraordinary, which the acknow- 
ledged intereſts and concurring efforts of 
men may poſſibly have produced, there is 
certainly no room for miſtake} in thoſe 
which are evidently above the reach of 
human ſtrength and wiſdom, and which 
have been effected in direct a to 
every oy power, 


When 
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When e we behold an effect 


produced, between which and its apparent 
human cauſes no ingenuity can trace any 
probable proportion; when we perceive 
a work accompliſhed by inſtruments of 
known and limited powers, which at the 
ſame time notoriouſly exceeds the utmoſt 
conceivable extent of thoſe powers; it is 
not only juſt and reaſonable, but it is even 


| neceſſary to acknowledge, that in the finger 
of God we find the only adequate, and 


5 therefore the real and illuſtrious cauſe. 


In carrying on cle reflections to the 


gradual eſtabliſhment of the goſpel, it 
will be proper to conſider at large the 
obſtacles which oppoſed its progreſs in the 

world, and the character and abilities of | 


its farſt progngerens. 


It was the remark of an inſpired 401055 


concerning the goſpel and its firſt preach- 


ers, that God * had choſen the fooliſb things 


of the . to n the W ns and the 


1 cor. I, 27s If 
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weak things of the world to confound the 
things that were mighty. 


Now to the 8 enquirer, who views 
with attention the various and ſtubborn 
difficulties, with which the teachers of 

chriſtianity were unavoidably left to ſtrug- 
gle; and who conſiders the inſufficiency 
of the powers which they naturally poſ- 

ſeſſed, to overcome thoſe difficulties, this 
repreſentation of the Apoſtle will ſeem by 
no means the boaſt of audacious vanity, 


= or the jargon of wild fanaticiſm. When 


the twelve diſciples received the laſt un- 
mand of their departing Lord, to g 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt; this extraordinary 
commiſſion to the eye of human reaſon 
might well appear the moſt romantic and 
viſionary. Suppoſing them, for the pre- 


ſent, to have been unaſſiſted from on high; 
weak and illiterate as they were, could 


they for a moment preſume to hope for 
the ſucceſs of ſo perilous and fo arduous 
an enterpriſe ? Deprived of that — 


b Matt. xxvIII. ny 


tion 
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tion and ſupport, which the miracles and 


preſence of their maſter had hitherto af- 
forded them, their ſituation was now be- 
come the moſt forlorn and deſperate that 


can poſſibly be imagined. Every thing 


5 around them wore an appearance dangerous 


to their perſons, and hoſtile to their cauſe. 
In the execution of their extenſive office, 


they had not only to contend with the 


jealouſy of power, and the perſecution of 
authority ; their progreſs was impeded by 
foes ſtill more formidable ; by the deep- 
rooted prejudices, the favourite ſuperſti- 


tions, and the darling vices of a corrupted 


i world. 


= From their countrymen, in particular, 
as they had nothing to hope, they had 


every thing to fear. They had to oppoſe 


the inveteracy of cuſtom ; and what was 


more formidable, the prejudices which 
aroſe from that diſtinction which the Jews 


had long enjoyed as the favoured people 
of the moſt high God; a diſtinction which 
had been ſupported by a train of events 


equally gracious and wonderful ; and in 
ſome N inſtances confirmed by mi- 
racles 


nn 
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e that carried with them the very 
e and ſeal of OTOL: 


The promiſe of a Wer of Iſrael, 


ey made to Abraham the great 


founder of their nation, repeated after- 
wards to David, and confirmed by the 
concurring vole f M bbc Prophets, 
had indeed awakened among the Jews an 
earneſt and univerſal expectation of the 
appearance of the Meſſiah. The ſame 


prophecies which foretold the coming, had 


likewiſe marked out with peculiar preci- 
fion, every particular concerning the cha- 


racter, the office, and the perſon of the 


Saviour. The myſterious union of the 
divine and human natures in the perſon of 
Chriſt, was plainly ſhadowed out, and 


might have been fairly inferred from theſe 


very prophecies; which now pathetically : 
predicted the meanneſs, the ſufferings, 
and the ignominious death of the Meſſiah; 

and now with all the warmth and bold- 
neſs of Eaſtern poetry, painted the tem- 
poral grandeur, the victories, and the 
_— of his kingdom. 5 


The 
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The future Redeemer was frequently 
and unequivocally deſcribed, as deſpr/ed 
and rejected of men, as a man of ſorrows 
and acquainted with grief ; as wounded for 
the tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for the iniqui- 
tres of bis people; and laſtly, as cloſing 
his unexampled diſtreſſes and unſpotted 
life, like the ſheep led forth in patient and 


oo : iubmithve filence to the Laughter. 


But unable, or unwilling to reconcile 
theſe ſeemingly oppoſite and contradictory 
characters, the Jewiſh nation had long 
rejected with diſdain and abhorrence every 
idea of an inſulted and afflited Meſſiah. 

Seduced by carnal views, and impelled by 
_. ambitious hopes, which their frequent 
captivities and diſtreſſes had ſerved: only 
to heighten, they totally overlooked one 

part of their ſacred prophecies, and con- 
fined to their ſtrict and literal meaning 
the animated and figurative expreſſions of 
the other. Hence in the perſon of the 
 Meffiah, their promiſed deliverer, . they 
. fondly beheld a mighty and glorious King, 
who ſhould appear with all the pomp of 


e Waiah, LIII. 3; &c. 


tem poral 
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temporal greatneſs, and all the terrors of 
earthly power, trampling upon the ene- 
mies and the oppreſſors of Iſrael, and 
leading forth his people amidſt the tri- 
umphs of on and the eee of 
dominion. 


Theſe chaetiationg at once 10 flattering 
to their pride, and ſo agreeable to their 
wiſhes, had long been cheriſhed with a 
blind and bigotted fondneſs, and tranſ- 
mitted with encreafing ſtrength through 
ſucceſſive generations, The manifeſt ex- 
piration of the time preſcribed by the pro- 
phets, the departure of the ſceptre from 
Judah, and the ſubjection of their country 


to the Roman power, were circumſtances 
which at this time added new weight to 


the opinion, which had been thus en- 


deared by early prejudice, and ſanctified 


by authoritative tradition. Every heart was 
now warmed with hope, and every eye 
looked forward with anxious expectation, 
to the moment when the glory of Zion 
ſhould appear, and Judæa be for ever ex- 
alted above the kingdoms of the earth ; 
when "ey ſhould behold ſuppliant nations 


croudin · 
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crouding into the ſanctuary, and Rome 
herſelf, the haughty miſtreſs of the world, 
bowing proſtrate at the feet of Jeruſalem. 


| | Nor were theſe glorious expectations 
_ confined to the chiefs and rulers of the 


Jews, whoſe ſuperior ſtations ſeeming to 
_ entitle them to the firſt honours and emo- 


luments of the Meſſiah's kingdom, might 
perhaps have induced them more readily 
to embrace, and more induſtriouſly to diſ- 
ſeminate an opinion, which promiſed ſo 


complete a gratification to their ambition. 


Even the diſciples of our Lord, who had 
been in general ſelected from the loweſt 
and the meaneſt of the people, long re- 


tained the ſame deluſive opinion, and in- 


dulged the ſame fallacious hopes, with 
the 12 of their ae 


1 Nay, ſo Fe was this belief impreſſed 


upon their minds, that not all the frequent # 
and ſolemn declarations of their maſter to 
the contrary, were ever able to efface it : 
nor do they ſeem to have been effectually 
rouſed from the pleaſing dream of tempo- 


8 . which had captivated their 


ima- 8 
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| imagination, till his death had tried the 


conſtancy of their faith, till his reſurrec- 


tion had revived their drooping ſpirits, and 
his aſcenſion into heaven had rectified their 
errors, and invigorated their reſolution. 

| ; | \ 

Hons this iniſtaken: opinion aroſe the 
fenden ſtruggles for ſuperiority among 
them, which they have ſo ingenuouſly re- 
corded : hence the petition of the mother 
of 'Zebedee's children: hence too the im- 
patience and miſguided zeal of Peter, who, 
when Chriſt had pathetically related his 
approaching humiliation, his ſufferings and 
his death, took him and began to rebuke 
him, ſaying, Be it far from thee, Led 
. - not r, 0 unto Piet 


'To this n may be added the words of one 
of the diſciples with whom our Lord, in 
his way to Emmaus, converſed after his 
reſurrection, We truſted that it had been He 
which ſhould have redeemed Tſrael. This 
reflection aroſe from the ſame prejudice 
that had long flattered the national vanity; - 
and expreſſes the moſt painful ſenſe of 
| diſappointment, | TED 
Nl Matt. xvi. 22. Ws, Luke XXIV. 21. 


When 
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When we reflect on the very extraordi- 
nary manner in which the divine Being 
had governed the Jewiſh nation, we can- 
not be ſurprized that the multitude ſhould 
be carried away by the infatuation, which 
always accompanies diſtinction. Emanci- 
pation from a ſuperior power is the natu- 
ral wiſh of the human heart: and it will 

be increaſed, when that power is adverſe 
to the original conſtitution both of the 

| ſtate, in which we are born, and of the 
church, to which we become attached. 
The fondneſs which ariſes from education, 
and grows up with habit, becomes ſancti- 
fied by authority : and it often happens, 
that the very oppoſition which aims at its 
depreſſion, eventually eſtabliſhes its inte- 
reſts in our hearts. We recoil at the in- 
dignity, which is offered to the object we 
have been accuſtomed to regard with ve- 
neration : when a hoſt of opponents riſes 


upp to ſink its credit, or leſſen its influ- 


ence; we ſummon up new courage to 
defend the one, and new arguments to 


_ juſtify the other. 
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The contempt which the Romans dif- 
covered for the eccleſiaſtical and civil po- 
lity of the Jews, aggravated the evils of 
oppteſſion; and made the yoke of ſub- 

jection ſtill more grievous and intolerable. 
Their only hope lay in their promiſed re- 
| demption by the Meſſiah. To this they 
looked forward with anxious and eager ex- 
pectation: and they conſidered their paſt 


deliverances from the bondage of captivity 


as the auſpicious earneſts of Weit future 
freedom. | 


To be diſappointed in the attainment of 
an object which lay ſo near their hearts, 
and which had ſo often ſoothed the pain- 
ful ſenſe of ſubjection to a foreign power, 
was a circumſtance too mortifying and hu- 
miliating to be ſupported by thoſe, who 
were deluded by popular prepoſſeſſions, or 
endowed only with a common ſhare of re- 
ſignation. Hence We may ceaſe to won- 
der at the great oppoſition that was made 
to the claims of Jeſus' to the charac- 
ter and office of the Meſſiah. A perſon 
ſo ignobly deſcended, ſo meanly educated, 

ſo 
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ſo deſtitute of thoſe attractions which 
ſolicit the notice, and engage the eſteem 
of the world, appeared to human view 
altogether unqualified for the office he 
preſumed to fill, and totally unworthy of 
the character he had thought fit to adopt. 
ls not this the Oper; s ſon ? was a a queſ- 
pearances, would be ever —__ to TL 
with.a kind of indignant contempt, when- 
ever he declared his embaſſy as the Son of 
God, or announced his prerogative as the 


King of the Jews. 5 


The courſe of our Saviour's life was ill 
adapted to conciliate the eſteem and at- 
tention of a people, who were incapable 
of reconciling a mean appearance with a 
great deſign ; and who imagined that the 
intereſts of heaven needed ſuccour from 
the ſplendor of this world. What could 
ſuch a people, faſtidious from falſe deli- 
cacy, and captious from falſe pride, ex- 
pect from a man, who had * not where to 
lay bis head ? How could they who were 
captivated by the dazzling diſtinctions of 
birth, and fortune, and rank in the world, 


Matt. XI. 5 , © Ibid. vr II. 20. 
1 aſſociate 
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aſſociate in all the habits of familiar in- 


tercourſe with one, whoſe companions 


were of the loweſt occupations, and who 


were neither diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendor 
of anceſtry, nor the authority of high ſta- 


tion? Common pride revolted at the idea 


of ſuch degradation: and we wonder not 
that we ſhould find the following queſtion 


in the mouths of perſons, who eſtimated 


the goodneſs of a cauſe by the external 


eminence of thoſe who were its abettors, 


Have any of the rulers, or the Phariſees 
believed on ” him? But this people who know= 


erb not the law, are curſed. As if they had 


ſaid, Who are this man's followers and 
aſſociates? They are ſuch as would of 


themſelves bring diſcredit on any cauſe, 


abſtractedly from the conſideration of its 


own merit. Do any of the rulers of 


the people, any of the great powers of 


the Sanhedrim, any perſons of diſtinction, | 
either by depth of learning, or dignity of 
character, do any ſuch perſons 'acknow- 
ledge this Jeſus, who lays claim to the 


name of the Meſſiah ; or attach them- 
{elves to him under that exalted 8 dif- 


* John vii. 1, 48, 49. 
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| 8 character ? No. The people 


who know not the law, who never ſtu- | 
died its principles; or who have been ac- 
curſed and excommunicated for want of a 
due obedience to its inſtitutions, are the 
only ſupporters of this novel ſect. On 
their voice the ignoble founder of it reſts 
his pretenſions; and by their patronage 
only his preſumption 1s maintained. ha 


An appeal conducted on ſuch principles 
as this, carries with it more force than 
a thouſand arguments. It flatters the pride 
of the human heart; and is level with its 
loweſt and moſt familiar prejudices. It 
was particularly well adapted to influence 
the minds of the Jews, who had been in- 
| ſtructed to rely implicitly on the decifions 
of the elders ; ; and who had been accuſ- 
tomed, without controverſy and without 
| heſitation, to receive the law from the 
mouth of the f 


The ſtate — religion among the Jews 
was, we may eaſily conceive, inauſpicious 
to the intereſts of the goſpel ; and formed 
an obſtacle to its ſucceſs too powerful for 
Fx 2 any 
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any expedient but a miracle to controul. 


The two great ſects into which the Jewiſh 
church was divided, carried away the bulk 


of the people: but whatever rivalſhip ſub- 


ſiſted between them, and whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion kept up the diſtinction 


of Phariſees and Sadducees, yet both uni- 
ted in oppoſing the goſpel; and each 


ſeemed to vie with the other in diſcover- 


ing a moſt incurable malignity againſt 


Chriſt and his diſciples. ' Here they forgot 
their mutual jealouſy, and loſt fight of 


every inveterate prejudice, and every jar- 


ring intereſt. The goſpel, they well knew, 


looked with an eye equally unfriendly on 


both ſects: and the leaders of each were 


reproved with equal firmneſs and ſeverity 
by Jeſus Chriſt. He did not flatter the 
prejudices of either, nor attempt to en- 


gage their good will by any arts of accom- 


modation. His doctrine was in direct op- 
poſition to the tenets of both; and his 
example involved a conſtant reprehenſion 
of their practice. He reſiſted with e qual 


firmneſs the haughty ſcepticiſm of the 84d. 
ducee, and the abject ſuperſtition of the 


Fhariſee. 
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Phariſee. Againſt the one he maintained 
the doctrine of a future life; and in the 
preſence of the other he expatiargſhon the 
folly of ceremonial obſervances, and the 
| Fallacy of traditional doctrines. 


The religion 2 had been, I may 
venture to ſay, ſubſtituted in the room of 
that which was originally delivered to the 
Jews by God himſelf, was indeed a mot- 
ley and incongruous mixture of truth and 
falſehood, of divine revelation and human 
invention. Additions had been made to 
the Moſaic ritual; and the forms of divine 

worſhip were incumbered with a variety 
of needleſs and ſuperſtitious appendages. 
The true object of devotion was almoſt 
forgotten, and the true ſpirit of it nearly 
extinguiſhed, amidſt a multiplicity of un- 
authorized and ſuperfluous ceremonies : 
and external ſervices had ſuperſeded in- 
ternal and moral purification. Such im- 
poſitions, however burdenſome, were yet 
readily ſubmitted to by perſons, who had 
been taught to regard them as ſubſtitutes 
for moral duties. To cleanſe the body by 
H 4+: | Pp 
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daily ablutions, was far more eaſy than to 
preſervg the purity of the heart by habi- 
tual viſe. To abſtain from certain meats 
and drinks, required leſs reſolution and 
fewer conflicts, than to curb the impe- 
tuoſity of appetite, and to reſiſt the al- 
lurements of voluptuouſneſs. | 


The original law, given to this people, 
encouraged no idea of a diſpenſation from 
any call of moral duty under the pretence 
of ceremonial obſervances. It inculcated 
the abſolute neceſſity, as well of internal 
as external holineſs ; and inſtructed the 
Jews always to regard ſacrifice as ſubordi- 
nate to mercy. It forbad any to flatter 
themſelves with the hope of acceptance 
for the fake of the former, while the ob- 
ligations of the latter were diſregarded, or 
violated : and whenever the Jews per- 
verted the deſign of divine inſtitutions, or 
loft fight of the great objects which theſe 
inſtitutions were appointed to promote, 
then did God by his prophets warn them 
of their fatal miſtake; and even ſpoke of 
ceremonies which he had himſelf preſcri- 
bed, in terms, I had nearly ſaid, of degra- 
dation and contempt. | | 

VV At 
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At the time when . bleſſed Lord be- 


gan to announce his miſſion as the Meſ- 
ſiah, the pernicious ſentiment reſpecting 
the efficacy of ceremonial obedience, had 


an almoſt univerſal prevalence over the 
minds of the Jews. It was not merely the 
ſentiment of the ignorant vulgar; but it 
had the ſanction of eccleſiaſtical authority 


to give it credit and countenance, The 
key of knowledge was kept in the hands 


of men, whoſe intereſt it was to conceal 


it from the people. Hence they became 
ignorant of the more ſpiritual and ſub- 


ſtantial parts of religion, and flattered 


themſelves with the moſt deluſive hopes, 
in the midſt of the moſt flagrant breaches, 
and even the moſt corrupt miſrepreſenta- 


tions of the divine commands. The more 


plain, which were alſo the more intereſt- 


ing parts of the law, were veiled and miſ- 
conſtrued, debaſed and mutilated by the 


Scribes and Elders; whoſe falſe gloßles had 


obſcured the very fundamental principles 
of divine worſhip, and moral obligation: 
and who by calling off the attention of 


men from * matters to trifling and 
indifferent 


* 
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indifferent circumſtantials, had, as our 


Lord himſelf informed them, made the word 


, of God of. none effect through their traditions. 
Their own whimſical ſpeculations, or arbi- 


trary poſitions had uſurped the ſeat of in- 
ſpired doctrine: they were more aſſiduous to 


a amuſe the imagination with the dreams of 
the. Rabbins, than to impreſs the heart 


with thoſe principles, which have the beſt 
tendency to promote a holy and upright 
conduct, amidſt the various ſituations and 
trials of life. For theſe reaſons our Lord 


upbraided them for the indiſcriminate re- 
gard which they paid to undoubted reve- 


lation and dubious tradition: and in con- 


ſequence of their intermixing the moſt 


abſurd and trifling ceremonies with the 


more ſolemn and authorized acts of reli- 
gious ſervice, he ſaid to them, In vain 


do ye worſhip God, teaching for A 


the commandments of men. 


= The Jams 1 beginning, had been 5 


taught to connect religion with places as 
well as perſons; and to affix that kind of 


ſanctity to the former, as well as to pay 


that reverence to the latter, which weak 
Mark vii. 13. 7. 


minds 
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minds would be very apt to apply to all 
the purpoſes of ſuperſtition; and which 
policy would be ſure to employ as an in- 

ſtrument of ſecuring the moſt implicit ſub- 
miſſion to all its preſcriptions. 


This people had firſt an ark built as the 
ſymbol of the divine preſence: in a more 
ſplendid period of their hiſtory the temple 
was erected ; where they were inſtructed 
to perform the more ſolemn rites of reli- 

gious worſhip. 


Accuſtomed ſo much to connect the 
Deity with ſymbols, and his worſhip with 
times and places, there was nothing more 
mortifying to their pride, or more irrecon- 
cileable to their prejudices, than that doc- 
trine which inculcated ſuch worſhip of h 
Fatber in ſpirit and in trutb, as was quite 
independent of all the forms, which au- 
thority had ſanctified, and cuſtom had fa- 
miliarized: a doctrine which was regarded 

as a kind of blaſphemy againſt the temple, 
by leſſening 1 its importance, and even ſu- 
perſeding its neceſſitx. 

| John iv. 23, 


As 
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| hs the: * of Moſes was of FT i | 


ſtitution, it deſerved, and demanded e 


moſt ſerious regards: and to ſlight any of 
its ſervices, was to inſult the authority 
which enjoined them. The veneration 
that was inſpired by the ſenſe of its origi- 
nal, was perfectly right in its principle; 
though ſuperſtition had engrafted on it 
many falſe and ridiculous opinions. As 
the law was allowed to be divine, we need 
not wonder that it was univerſally believed 
by this people, to be perpetual alſo. The 
ſame prejudices, therefore, would in diffe- 


rent circumſtances lead the Jews to act 


differently: at one moment they perverted 
the law by human invention, and in the 
next they inferred its immutability from 
its divine origin. What then could they 
think of a teacher, who while profeſſing 
his miſſion from God, introduced a reli- 
gion which abrogated inſtitutions confeſ- 
] ar derive from the fame God ? 


When we reſlect on ahe general ate of 
the Jewiſh church, and the particular prin» 
_ ciples which P among the different 

| orders | 


. 
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orders of which it was compoſed, and the 
different ſects into which it was divided; 
when we conſider what were their modes 
of worſhip, and what their habits of life ; 
ho inveterate their prejudices, and how 


flattering their expectations; how ſtubborn 


was their pride, which aroſe from their 


diſtinction, and how tenacious of all thoſe 
privileges, which were the emblems of 


that diſtinction; when we revolve theſe 


conſiderations in our minds, inſtead of 
being ſurprized at the oppoſition, which the 


Jews of all ranks and denominations made 
to Jeſus Chriſt; we may rather wonder 
that a man ſhould ariſe from among them, 
who ſhould attempt to lay the foundation 
of a new religion on the overthrow of all 
that had been held ſacred and venerable 
for ages; a religion which ſubverted na- 
tional diſtinctions, inſtead of eſtabliſhing 


them; which mortified national pride, in- 


ſtead of cheriſhing it; which corrected 
_ every inveterate error; which ſwept away 
all the idle incumbrances of external rites; 
and ſtripped of its imaginary A even 
the ne of Jennie 


What 


| 
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What had a religion ach. as * to ex- 


pect from the people to whom it was firſt 


preached ? What, but all the contempt 
that vanity could manifeſt; and all the 
oppoſition which malice could effect? 


On the ther hand, has. SC 5 
in the breaſt of him that preached it, a 


confidence of ſucceſs, but the wiſdom of 


God? And what, but the power of God, 
could give that ſucceſs N. 


As the . had the 5 adobe 


_ oppoſition to ſtruggle with from the people 
to whom it was firſt preached, ſo was it 


called to a conflict equally arduous, and to 


human appearance unavailing and deſpe- 
rate, with the reſt of mankind, who were 
profeſſedly included in the grand and ex- 


tenſive object it had in view. Its deſign 
was the moſt liberal that humanity could 


have wiſhed, or benevolence could have 
planned. But while its extent gave diſguſt 


to the Jews, whoſe ſelfiſhneſs could not 
bear to ſee that grace made univerſal, 


which they had hitherto fondly conſidered 


4d 
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as appropriated and peculiar to themſelves; 
ſo on the other hand, the rewards which 
this grace was deſigned to beſtow, and the 

means by which individuals might parti- 
| cipate of its bleſſings, were ſuch as were 
neither ſuited to the taſte of the Gentiles, 


nor reconcileable with their cuſtoms, prin- 
1 or purſuits. 


At the time when Chriſt appeared, the 
Roman empire had reached the very me- 
ridian of its glory. It was the illuſtrious 
period, when power and policy receiving 
aid from learning and ſcience, and embel- 
liſhment from the orators and the poets, 
gave law to the world, directed its taſte, 
and even controuled its opinions. It was 
the age when enquiry was awake and active 
on every ſubject that was ſuppoſed to be 
of curious or uſeful inveſtigation, whether 
in the natural or the intellectual world. 
It was, in ſhort, ſuch an age as impoſture 
muſt have found in every reſpect the leaſt 
auſpicious to its deſigns ; eſpecially ſuch 
an impoſture as chriſtianity, if it had de- 
; ſerved the name. 
_ . i  - 


the great diſadvantages, under which the 


will be proper to give a ſhort view of the 
ſtate of philoſophy and m,n we 


and conſidered in a practical light, it de- 
ſerved ſtill ſeverer reprehenſion. At beſt 


on metaphyſics or theology; on God, or 


from the ſimple and pure dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, it involved itſelf in intricacies 


ing: and while it amuſed the genius of 
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But to repreſent in the ſtrongeſt light | 


goſpel laboured at its firſt publication, it 


the Gentiles- at that a 


With reſped to the former, there were 
principles common to the various claſſes 
and profeſſions into which the unbounded 
licence of fancy and ſpeculation had di- 
vided it, which were in the higheſt degree 
hoſtile to the ſimplicity of Chriſtian faith, 
and to the purity of Chriſtian practice. 
Viewed merely in theory, it juſtly merited 
the cenſure paſſed on it by the Apoſtle: 


it was v vin deceit: for, whether it reaſoned 


nature; its poſitions were arbitrary, and 
its concluſions fallacious. Far removed 


that tended to embarraſs the underſtand- 


u Col, 11. 8. | 
ſpecu- 
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ſpeculation, it either ſeduced the judge- 
ment into a raſh and ſtubborn dogmatiſm, 
or infuſed doubts which led to an uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm. Bold and daring in en- 
quiries beyond the ſphere of reaſon, it 
affected to explain what it could not com- 
prehend, or preſumed to condemn what 
it could not account for. Hence ſprung 
philoſophers, who erected ſyſtems of what 
was *fal/ely called ſcience, according to their 
particular prejudices; and who made par- 

tial appearances the criteria of general 
principles. Shall we wonder that men, 
who indulged their fancies in ſuch excur- 
ſions into the unbounded wilds of ſpecu- 
lation, Secame vain in their imaginations; 


and that their Joe heart was darkened ? 


But cheir philoſophy “ was not merely 
vain; it was pernicious alſo, It not only 
deluded the underſtanding, but corrupted 
the heart. It unſettled the very firſt prin- 
ciples of virtue and rehigion ; it weakened, 
if not totally deſtroyed their beſt mo- 
tives; and rendered their moſt powerful 
| ſanctions, if not abſolutely ite, "uy 
at 151. uncertain. | 


2 1 Tim. V1. 20. „ Rom, 1. 21. 


I . _ Carrying 
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_ Carrying its preſumptuous and ungo- 
verned ſpeculations into the very eſſence of 
the Divinity, and ſtraining its eager fight 
to penetrate the pavilion of darkneſs 
which encircles the eternal throne, it fiſt 
doubted, and at length denied the exiſ- 
tence of a firſt cauſe independent of na- 
ture, and of a providence that ſuperintends 


its laws, and ern the concerns of man- 
kind. 


8 That great doctrine, which is the moſt 
powerful guardian of virtue and religion, 
and which of all others has the moſt ef- 

fectual tendency to influence our hopes 
and fears, I mean the doctrine of a future 

ſtate, was totally rejected by the greater 
part of the Pagan philoſophers ; 300 ren- 
dered doubtful and equivocal by their moſt 
diſtinguiſhed moraliſts. It was taught, and 
even enforced by legiſlators from motives 
of policy; while to philoſophy was re- 
ſerved the privilege of gens it in 
the ſchools, | 


| Some of the philoſophers, indeed, con- 
tended for a future exiſtence, in which no 
moral 
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moral diſpenſation of rewards and puniſh- 
ments was to take place: for after the ex- 
piration of the Great Year the Stoics ſup- 
| poſed, that the ſame ſyſtem would ariſe ; 

after the general conflagration, the ſame 
train of events would follow; the ſame 
number of beings exiſt, and act in the 
ſame circumſtances; the ſame virtues. be 
depreſſed, and the ſame vices triumphant, 
in endleſs and unalterable nn | 


Even ö POLY may be \ juſtly ef 
teemed the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous that 
the Pagan world could boaſt of, in effect 
overthrew the doctrine they have been 
| ſuppoſed to patronize. They defended its 
influence on human conduct, by admitting 
it only under the idea of a re-union with 
the nature of the Deity ; the great eternal 
One, from whom all ſouls. proceed, and 
into whoſe all- -comprebending eſſence they 
are at death reſolved again; and like a 
bubble burſt and loſt in the parent ocean, 
are ſwallowed up in the immenſity of God: 
and thus all perſonal identity and ſeparate 
conſeciouſneſs are for ever extinguiſhed. 


This is the ſublime of Pagan philoſophy, 
| 1-2 exalted 
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exalted by the joint power of metaphyſics 


and theology! 


The n of the Heathen world 
were as oppoſite to the genius of Chriſtian 
worſhip, as its philoſophy was adverſe to 
the principles of its faith. They were 


ſuch as were repugnant to every rule of 


devotion laid down by our bleſſed Lord. 
They were ſuch as could not be mixed 
with the Chriſtian rites by any arts of ac- 
commodation; by any modes of meliora- 
tion, or refinement. On the contrary, they 
were altogether to be rejected ; and the 
very foundation on which they were reared 
and ſupported, was to be totally deſtroyed. 
For the worſhip which was eſtabliſhed in 
the Pagan world, was not merely abſurd; 
it was impious in the extreme. It was 
debauched by an idolatry, which bad a 
multiplicity of the moſt execrable divini- 
ties for its objects. The gods of the hea- 
then, who at beſt were but juſt lifted 
above humanity, were in a thouſand in- 
ſtances ſunk below it, by crimes that were 
a diſgrace to nature, and by cruelties that 
would ſhock even the moſt barbarous ſa- 
vage. 
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; vage. Thoſe rites which policy had con- 

ſecrated to their altars, and which igno- 
rance revered with ſtupid admiration, fre- 
quently degenerated into ſcenes of mad- 
neſs, laſciviouſneſs, and cruelty. Their 
oracles, their auguries, and their ſacri- 
fices; their public ſpectacles, and ſplendid 
games; yea, the whole apparatus of Pagan 
ſuperſtition were the engines of political 
tyranny, and of popular deluſion, and bar- 
red all acceſs to the entrance of truth and 
freedom, purity and ſimplicity. 


To the oppoſition which aroſe on theſe 
grounds, we may add another ſource of 
diſlike, which prevailed more eſpecially 
among the ſubjects of the Roman empire, 


. founder, and the firſt Pa of 


5 the Chriſtian religion, 


They v were Jews : 40 a of all characters, 
that of a Jew was the moſt deſpiſed and 
abhorred among the gentiles. The diſ- 
tinction which this people claimed, was 
offenſive and mortifying to other nations: 


and the contrariety of their civil cuſtoms _ 


and modes of worſhip to the practice of 
1 3 > the 
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the whole world, rendered them the ES 
jets of univerſal deteſtation. A religion 
originating with a Jew, and ſupported by 


perſons of the ſame character, had, inde- 


pendently of every other circumſtance, 
but little proſpe& of gaining proſelytes 
among the gentiles ; eſpecially gentiles of 
the more poliſhed ſtates. They would na- 
turally aſſociate with it their ideas of the 
Jewiſh character : and the abhorrence ex- 
cited by the one, would be extended, 
without heſitation and without diſtinction, | 
to the other. 


I have thas attempted to ſet before you 
Kube of the principal cauſes of the oppo- 
ſition which was made to the firſt pro- 
e of Chriſtianity. 


| The ſucceſs of the goſpel in the time 
| of our bleſſed Lord, was truly aſtoniſhing, 


if we conſider who he was, and what he 
had to encounter. But its more rapid and 


_ extenſive propagation after his death, is 
_ a circumſtance that excites ſtill higher ad- 
miration. 


"Deſtitate 
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Deſtitute of all bans advantages, pro- 
tected by no authority, aſſiſted by no art; 
not recommended by the reputation of its 
author, not enforced by eloquence in its 
advocates, _ the word of God grew mightily 
and prevailed. Twelve men, poor, and 
artleſs, and illiterate, we behold triumph- 
ing over the fierceſt and moſt determi- 
ned oppoſition; over the tyranny of the 
magiſtrate, and the ſubtleties of the phi- 
loſopher; over the prejudices of the Gen- 
tile, and the bigotry of the Jew. They 
eſtabliſhed a religion, which held forth 
high and venerable myſteries, ſuch as the 
pride of man would induce him to ſuſpect, 
becauſe he could not perfectly comprehend 
them; which preached doctrines pure and 
ſpiritual, ſuch as corrupt nature was prone 
to oppoſe, becauſe it ſhrunk from the ſe- 
verity of their diſcipline ; which required 
its followers to renounce almoſt every opi- 
nion they had embraced as ſacred, and 
every intereſt they had purſued as impor- 
tant; which even expoſed them to every 
ſpecies of danger and infamy ; to perſe- 
cution unmerited and unpitied ; to the 
gloom of a priſon, and to the pangs of 
I * dee 
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death. Hopeleſs as this proſpe& might 


appear to the view of ſhort-fighted man, 
the goſpel yet emerged from the obſcu- 


rity in which it was likely to be over- 
- whelmed by the complicated diſtreſſes of 


its friends, and the unrelenting cruelty of 


its foes. It ſucceeded in a peculiar degree, 
and in a peculiar manner: it derived that 
ſucceſs from truth: and obtained it under 
_ circumſtances, where falſehood muft have | 
been detected and cruſhed. | 


or vain „ has the inſidious ! inge- 
nuity of the infidel and ſceptic been em- 


ployed in the prepoſterous endeavour of 


accounting for the miraculous ſucceſs of 


Chriſtianity from cauſes merely human. 
The true philoſopher, who will reſt ſatiſ- 


fied with no cauſe but what is fully ade- 
quate to the effects produced, readily ac- 


knowledges the aſſiſtance of God, in the 


witneſs he bare to the preaching of the 


Apoſtles, by many and wonders, 
and mighty deeds. _ 


| The rational advocate "i Chriſtianity 


ſcorns to ſhelter himſelf in ſceptical and 


diſinge- 
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diſingenuous miſrepreſentation. He knows 
the force of ſecondary cauſes; he with 
well-founded exultation employs them as 
additional arguments for the ſoundneſs of 
his faith; he derives the ſtrongeſt ſupport 
from their admirable and ſtriking con- 
fiſtence with the pretenſions of a religion, 
which diſclaimed the uſe of thoſe engines 
by which impoſture is uſually maintained, 
the intrigues, I mean, of policy, and the. 
violence of arms. But he, at the ſame 
time, contends, that while the intereſts 
of the goſpel were promoted by thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which muſt have been fatal to 
every falſe religion, they were chiefly and 
primarily promoted by other and more 
efficacious methods; by the power of God 
which enabled the founder of Chriſtianity 
to perform what unaided man never per- 
formed; and by the wiſdom of God, 
which aſſiſted him in JOY as man 
_— Res: 


A living writer, the elegance of whoſe 
ſtyle ſeems to have conferred a very alarm- 
ing popularity on the licentiouſneſs of his 
opinions, has * the reception of 
Chriſ- 


e ao oe et 
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Chriſtianity to Five CAUsEs: each of 
which he has repreſented, as in reality 


unconnected with any divine interpoſition. 


Firſt, ? the inflexible and intolerant 


* zeal of the firſt Chriſtians, derived from 
s the Jews, but purified from the unſocial 


« ſpirit, which had deterred the Gentiles 


* from embracing the law: of Moſes.” 


| Now, zeal wid is at once intolergns; 
and purified from any unſocial ſpirit, is a 


quality, which we leave it to the ſingula- 


rity of this writer to conceive, and to his 
eloquence to deſcribe. | 


But we deny the fact, that any kind or 
any degree of intolerance exiſted among 
the primitive Chriſtians: and as to their 
zeal, we maintain that it did not bear the 
ſlighteſt ſimilitude to the fierceneſs and 
bigotry of the Jews. It was derived from 
very different cauſes, and aimed at far 
nobler ends. It was not the narrow and 
temporal intereſts of one nation, but the 
general reformation, and the ſpiritual hap- 


Pineſs of- the whole world, which the 


„ Gibbon” 8 Hiſt. of the decke and fall of the 3 ; 


Empire, p. 536. Edit. 4t0. 1777. 


teachere 
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necks of Chriſtianity were anxious to | 
promote. That firmneſs, which may be 
miſconſtrued into intolerance, and that 
activity, which we are content to call by 
the name of zeal, had in the uſual courſe 
of human affairs, a tendency to retard, 

rather than to facilitate the propagation 
of the goſpel. The Chriſtian, inſtead of 
falling into the faſhionable and popular 
intercommunity of worſhip, diſdained, 
amidſt the terrors of impending death, 
to throw incenſe on the altar of Jupiter : 
he boldly pronounced the whole ſyſtem of 
Pagan mythology impoſture ; and charged 
the whole ritual of its external devotions, 
with groveling ſuperſtition, and profane 
idolatry. 


A ſecond Cauſe he finds inthe doctrine 


of a future life.” Such a doctrine, doubt- 


leſs, is congenial to the nature of man as 
an accountable and moral agent; it is re- 
peatedly inſiſted upon in the goſpel; and 
muſt ultimately, and in a favourable ſtate 
of things, have increaſed its efficacy. But 
the future life taught by the Apoſtles had 
few recommendations in the fight of the 


Heathen 
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Heathen world. It was offenſive to the 
Epicureans by the puniſhments it threat- 
ened : it was not attractive to the vulgar 


by the very rewards which it propoſed. 


The pride of the philoſopher was ſhocked 


by the doctrine of a reſurrection, the mode 


of which he was unable to comprehend : 


the imaginations of other men were feebly 
impreſſed by the repreſentation of a future 
ſtate, which did not hold out the ſerene 


ſky, the verdant garden, and the luxurious 
enjoyments of an POPs 


A third Cauſe he finds in ths mira- 


_ * culous powers aſcribed to the primi- 
«* tive: church ;” and then proceeds, in 


a ſtyle of the moſt contemptuous and bit- 


ter derifion to inſinuate that theſe * 
_ never poſſeſſed. 0 


| Now, the hardieſt adverſaries of the 


goſpel, a Porphyry, a Celſus and a Julian, 
do not deny the exiſtence of thoſe mira- 


cles: and Chriſtianity has little to fear 


from the improbable cauſes to which theſe 


writers 1 them. 


"NE: 
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| It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
when Chriſtianity was publiſhed, a general 
prejudice in the people, and a very ſevere 
ſpirit of ſuſpicion in the government, pre- 
vailed againſt the belief of Miracles. They 
were ſtigmatized by the opprobrious ap- 
pellation of Magic: and Auguſtus, it is 
well known, had publiſhed very rigorous 
edits againſt the whole race of Præſti- 
. glators. | 


The peculiar difficulties, which ob- 
| ſtructed the reception of Chriſtian mira- 
cles have been explained with great acute- 
neſs of reaſoning, and great depth of eru- 
dition, by a modern writer, whoſe remarks - 
defeat indeed the fallacies, but ſeem to 
have eſcaped the notice of our ingenious 


and N ee hiſtorian. 


| The ſum of his argurnents I will give 
in his own words. The multitude of 
% popular gods admitted amongſt the Hea- 
d thens did by neceflary conſequence oc- 
te caſion ſuch a multitude of pretended mi- 


« racles, that they inſenfibly 40% their force, 


4 Weſton on the rejection of nnn Miractes by the 
ie p. 348. 


and - 
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= and ſunk in their eſteem. Though the 


« philoſophers in general, and men of 
« reading and contemplation could not 
but diſcover the groſſneſs and abſurdity 
tc of the Civil Religion; yet this could have 
« little effect on the Yulgar, or themſelves : 
« not on the Vulgar, becauſe it was the 
« buſineſs, of the wiſeſt and moſt politic 
« heads zealouſly to ſupport and encourage 
« them in their practices; not on 7hem- 
« ſefves, becauſe if they deſpiſed their 
$8 Gods, they muſt deſpiſe their ee 
« too. 


Now, under theſe circumſtances, mi- 


racles aſcribed to the firſt propagators of 


Chriſtianity, muſt have created an imme- 
diate and ſtubborn prejudice againſt their 


cauſe : and nothing could have ſubdued 
that prejudice, but miracles ey and vi- 
fibly performed. | 


A fourth Cauſe F « the krtörb of the firſt 


_ Chriſtians :” which are themſelves reduced 
to a mean and timid repentance for former 


ſins, and to an impetuous zeal in ſup- 
porting the reputation of the ſect newly 
embraced. | 


But 
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But ſurely in the eyes of the haughty 
and jealous Romans, ſuch repentance and 
ſuch zeal muſt have equally excited op- 
poſition to Chriſtianity. The firſt would 
have provoked contempt among perſons of 
their daring ſelf-ſufficiency ; and the other 
would have awakened the jealouſy of the 
magiſtrate. True it is, that the Chriſtians 
had virtues of a nobler kind. It is alſo 
true, that thoſe virtues did ultimately tri- 
umph-over the ſcorn and malice of their 
foes : and it is true, that a religion pro- 
ducing ſuch effects on its followers, and 
deriving ſucceſs from ſuch means, carries 
with it a preſumptive proof, of which im- 
e never could boaſt. . 


The laſt ſecondary Cauſe mentioned by 


this writer, “is the union and diſcipline 
85 of the Chriſtian church. ”_ 


Wa schno nge the force of union in 
ſecuring the order, and enlarging the in- 
tereſts of every ſociety ; and we heartily 

wiſh, that ſuch union could be found in 
the earlier ages of the goſpel. But the 
a . diſtrac- 
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diſtractions, and internal diviſions of the 


Chriſtians preſent a very different proſpect. 
And if the goſpel ſucceeded, not only 
_ amidſt the furious aſſaults of its enemies, 
but the no leſs violent contentions of its 


friends, we mult” look for its ſucceſs in 


_ ſome: other cauſe; than thoſe which our 
hiſtorian has NOR 


Obere ton ſnilär to theſe have been ; 
nibtt: properly produced, and moſt ably 
enforced by various writers, who have re- 
pelled the baſe and diſingenuous affaults of 
this moſt dangerous enemy, But in re- 
viewing the circumſtances which attended 
the propagation of the goſpel, I could not, 
conſiſtently with the ſpirit of this Inſtitu- 
tion, avoid taking ſome notice of his trea- 
| cherous and infidious endeavours to under- 
mine this important argument for the truth 
of our faith: nor could 1 neglect ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity as the preſent, of 
cautioning the younger part of my audi- 
ence, againſt being unwarily ſeduced into 
an approbation of his ſentiments, by the 
infinuating arts of his ſophiſtry, and the 
captivating graces of his language. 1 9 


O 
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We are by no means inſenſible to the 
merits of our hiſtorian; but at the ſame 
time we know and lament his eagerneſs to 
throw a veil over the deformities of the 

Heathen theology, to decorate with all 
the ſplendor of panegyric the tolerant 
ſpirit of its votaries, to degrade by diſin- 
genuous inſinuation, or by farcaſtic ſatire, 

the importance of revelation, to exhibit 
in the moſt offenſive features of diſtortion 
the weakneſs and the follies of its friends, 
and to varniſh over the cruelties, and exalt 
the wiſdom of its mercileſs and unre- 
nt enemies. 


1 ſhall now conclude this diſbourſs by 
briefly enumerating a few particulars, 
which have been already offered to your 
conſideration in the courſe of theſe enqui- 


ries into the riſe and propagation of Ma- 
hometiſm and Fay, 


It FER been already ſhewn,. from tho 
_ expreſs and univerſal teſtimony of hiſtory, 
that every | circumſtance of the times, 

; every * in the manners and ſitua- 
K „„ 
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tion of mankind, plainly * e 


concurred to favour the fuggcle 1 Maher 
metan e 015 


'We have. now. ſen 8 3 3 un- 
doubted authority, that the religion of 
Chriſt, at its firſt appearance in the world, 
(humanly ſpeaking) laboured under all 
poſſihle diſadvantages; and that every ap- 
parent probability was ſtrongly wy 45 
5. againſt its enge VP 


ern 111 

1 he goſpel; was. not, "like, the. Maho- 
metan impoſture,,. propoſed to a people 
rude and uncivilized, or at a time when 
univerſal ignorance and barbariſm had pre- 
pared mankind to receive, without heſita- 
tion, any impreſſions from, the artful and 
deſigning; but in an age, Which perhaps 
above all others, wes diſtinguiſheg for cu- 


rious ſpeculation, and edles re, 


ſearch. The Roman empite was. at that 
time in its full glory; and a long and pro- 


found peace, together with the patronage 


and encouragement of authority, had con- 
tributed to raiſe the arts and ſciences to a 
height unknown, brett; and which later 
ages, 
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ages, with all their boaſted improvements, 
have ſcarce been able to exceed. At ſuch 
a period did the religion of Chriſt invite, 

and endure, the teſt of the ſevereſt ſcru- 
tiny: till, at length, like pure gold, it 
came forth unſullied, and: nene 


from the names. 


we have obſerved that the Arabian im- 
poſtor owed much of his ſucceſs to the 
artful accommodation of his religion to 
the ruling paſſions, the favourite opinions, 
and the inveterate prejudices of his coun- 
trymen. But the goſpel preſented itſelf 
to mankind with a ſeverer and a chaſter 
aſpect. Far from condeſcending to flatter 
the appetites and paſſions, it ſtrictly en- 
joined its followers the hard and unpleaſ- 
ing taſk of plucking out even the eye, and 
cutting off the hand, that gave occaſion of 
offence, Far from ſeeking to recommend 
itſelf to popular favour by complying, 
and accommodating tenets ; it directly and 
_ openly oppoſed' almoſt every opinion and 

every hs rc of thoſe to "whom it was 
com | | 


an 


K 2 5 The ; 
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The great and powerful pfinetpke of 
national pride, which pleaded ftrongly in 
_ favour of the pretenſions of Mahomet, 
formed one of the moſt ſtubborn and for- 
midable obſtacles that oppor the . 
of the goſpel. 


Called forth to fight the battles of the 
Lord againſt an unbelieving world, and 
eonfident of victory from the promiſe of 
a divine aſſiſtance for ever at hand, the 
Arabian beheld in the religion of his war- 

like prophet the grand and only inſtru- 
ment which could raiſe his country from 
obſcurity to glory, from weakneſs and con- 

a to FOMeR: and dominion. F114 


| Bot. to Ahe Jewith Pepi Chriſtianity 
erben no ſuch flattering views. Its 
grand and fundamental doctrine, faith in 
an humble, ſuffering Meffiah, obſcured 
the brighteſt proſpects, and overthrew the 
faireſt opinions, which a long and unin- 
terrupted tradition, apparently ſupported 
by. prophecy, had taught them to enter- 
| tain. Tbeir firſt ſtep towards embracing 


the 
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the ö was founded on the ruin of 
every hope which ambition had inſpired; 
and previouſly to their converſion, they 
were called upon for ever to renounce their 
deareſt expectations of brilliant conqueſts 
and unbounded dominion under the auſpi- 
cious guidance of a mighty and trium- 
phant deliverer. They could not there- 
fore look but with indignation on the pro- 
greſs of a religion, which tended to de- 
prive them of their peculiar privileges and 
diſtinctions; to confound them again with 
the maſs of mankind ; and to reduce them 
from that haughty pre-eminence which 
they had hitherto claimed, to the ſame 
level with the ſurrounding nations, whom 
they had been accuſtomed to ſhun with 
pious abhorrence, or to  ſpurn with ſullen 
en | 


| By an artful intermixture of ' the fa- 
vourite ceremonies and fantaſtic rites of 
Arabian idolatry with the new modes of 
worſhip, which he enjoined ; and by a 
ſtudied accommodation of his ſtile and 
manner to the prevailing paſſion for the 
language and ornaments of poetry, the 
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ſagacious impoſtor facilitated the recep- 
tion of his doctrines among his country- 


But the religion of lane Chriſt could 
boaſt no ſuch advantages. As it oppoſed 


the pride, and the prejudices of the Jews, 
fo was it equally hoſtile to _T pvp : 
ſeſſion of {as Gentiles. ffs 940 


10 hi vulgar, attached as they were 
to the licentious feſtivals, the ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions, and the pompous pageantries of 


| heatheniſm, the pure and ſpiritual worſhip 


of Chriſtianity diſplayed no charms : while 


the more enlightened among them, ena- 
moured of the ſubtleties of human wiſ- 


dom, and bewildered in the mazes of an 
abſurd and unintelligible philoſophy, were 
unwilling to believe that the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of the goſpel could ever 1. 


Gy an omniſcient ad 


2 


Kante the volpel. was path like the 
the impoſture of Mahomet, impoſed upon 
the ſubject nations by the ſtern command 


che 
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the ſpace of full 300 years, even indi- 
rectly countenanced by any influence of 
government and authority: on the con- 
trary, we behold with aſtoniſhment, the 
pomp of adverſe power, no leſs than the 
pride of learning, and the arrogance of 
philoſophy, reſiſting. its influence by a long 
and perſevering perſecution, but bowing at 
length before the plain and artleſs preach- 


ing of the poor, the weak, the illiterate 
fiſhertiow of Galilee. _ - 


151 


1 fach ſtupendous effects an adequate 
cauſe mult be afligned. 


a ee aſtoniſhing, accom- 
pliſhed by inſtruments ſo evidently weak 
and diſproportioned, and under circum- 

ſtances ſo adverſe and unfavourable, natu- 
rally teaches us to look higher; to elevate 
our views far above the reach of human 
ſtrength and wiſdom, even to that Al- 
mighty Being, from whom alone cometh 


every good and every perfect gift. 
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Jon x VII. 12. 


Some ſaid, Hei a good Man : others faid, 
ws but be pace the . 


HERE 10 a ſtrong and active cu- 
rioſity in the human mind, which 
ever prompts us to enquire into 
the lives and characters of men, whoſe 
names have been rendered famous for the 
extraordinary events of which they have 
been the inſtruments, and by the impor- 
tant revolutions which they have occa- 
ſioned in the world. From the proper and 
temperate indulgence of this principle, 


however its exertions may have been ſome- 


times condemned as uſeleſs and unprofit- 
able 
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able, many and ſolid advantages may be 


derived to the cauſe of knowledge and of 


truth. The connection which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the hiſtory of every event, and the 
character of its author, is obvious; they 
reflect reciprocal light on each other; and 
it is only by an attentive inveſtigation of 
both, that we can be enabled to diſcover 
with certainty the motives which influen- 
ced the attempt, and the means by inen 

it was ien, 5 


Bu in thoſe eee of more a 
importance, which regard the ſpiritual and 
eternal welfare of mankind; when we are 
called upon to examine the pretenſions of 
| thoſe who have laid claim to divine inſpi- 
ration, and immediate commiſſion from 
the Deity; there is not only a propriety, 
but alſo a neceſſity for enquiring with mi- 
nuteneſs into the character of perſons, who 
have aſſumed ſo high and venetable an of- 
fice. From ſuch an enquiry into the life 
of the founder may be deduced no mean 
or indeciſive evidence of the truth or falſe- 
hood of his religion; and by contempla- 
ting his conduct in the different ſituations 

and 
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and circumſtances in which he was placed, 
we may be enabled to trace plain and un- 
equivocal marks of real or pretended in- 
ſpiration; and thus to form our judgment, 
whether it was obedience to the commands 
of God, or compliance with the dictates 


of worldly intereſt, that influenced and 
directed his actions. 


| 5 ſurveying the life of Mahomet, we 
cannot but obſerve with much ſurpriſe, 
the oppoſite and contradictory characters 
under which he has been repreſented by 

hiſtorians, who from different motives, and 
with different views, have tranſmitted to 
poſterity the moſt irreconcileable accounts 
of the ſame public and memorable events. 
In the various writings of his numerous 
followers the character of the prophet-is 
uniformly drawn in the brighteſt and moſt 
amiable colours ; he is held-up as the un- 
rivalled pattern of every mental and cor- 
poreal perfection; and as diſtinguiſhed by 
every quality and virtue which can adorn 
and elevate human nature. But far diffe- 
rent is the portrait which has been gene- 
00 exhibited of this remarkable perſon 


by 
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by Chriſtian hiſtorians. Struck with hor- 
ror at the conſequences of his impoſture, 
they have thought it incumbent on them 
to ſet no bounds to their hatred. of the 
impoſtor. Hence. they have boldly queſ- 
tioned his intellectual, as well as his mo- 
ral faculties :. they have repreſented him as 
not leſs contemptible on account of his 
abject ſtupidity, than deteſtable for his 
vices; and language itſelf has ſeemed to 
labour under the difficulty of expreſſing 
with ſufficient ſtrength, their ideas of the 
complicated guilt and baſeneſs of his cha- 
rater. Thus have Chriſtian writers de- 
ſcribed the man, whom the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the Eaſtern world, has, 
for more than eleven hundred years, blind- 
ly revered as 'the moſt accompliſhed of 
| mortals, and the moſt ſacred of prophets. 
But if we would obtain juſt and true no- 
tions of this extraordinary character, we, 
mult equally, avoid the enthuſiaſm of the 
one, and the prejudices of the other; we 
3 muſt not admit, but with great limitation, 
either the undiſtinguiſhing cenſures of his 
oppoſers, or the exaggerated encomiums 
of his infatuated e Ts 
It 
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It may be obſerved, that the immode- 
rate and unqualified zeal of Chriſtian wri- 
ters has often led them into unjuſtifiable 
extremes, which have injured the cauſe 
they ſtood forth to defend. Their repre- 
ſentations of the impoſtor, by the harſh 
colouring and diſtorted features, evidently 
betray the pencil of an enemy. They have 
ſtudiouſly magnified every vice, and ag- 
gravated every circumſtance, which tended 
in any degree to degrade, or to blacken 
bis character; and where the deſcription 
ſeemed imperfect, the aid of fiction has 
been ſometimes called in, to give a ſhade 
and colouring to the out-lines of reality 
and truth. But truth approves not, nor 
requires ſuch diſingenuous arts for its de- 
fence. Even if we admit the moſt favour- 
able character of the pretended prophet, 
which has been drawn by his enthuſiaſtic | 
_ followers, objections may ſtill be raiſed to 
his bold and i impious pretenſions; objec= 
tions too ſtrong, Jam confident, for i inge- 
bore oh to  Tolve, or ſophiſtry to elude. | 


Beſides 


HBeſides, it was probably forgotten by 
theſe warm, though miſtaken defenders of 
the Chriſtian cauſe, that by thus repreſent- 
ing Mahomet as a perfe& monſter of ig- 
norance and vice, they have in reality ren- 
dered his ſucceſs little leſs than miracu- 
lous; and very difficult at leaſt, if not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible to be accounted for by 
any human means. The man who could 
project and execute with ſucceſs, ſo bold 
and hazardous an enterprize as that of ſub- 
verting the religious and civil government 
of his country, and eſtabliſhing in their 
place a ſyſtem of his own, could never 
have been deſpicable for littleneſs of ſpirit, 
or weakneſs of underſtanding. Reaſon 
compels us to ſuppoſe, that ſuch an im- 
poſtor, however favoured by circumſtances, 
muſt doubtleſs have poſſeſſed ſuperior ta- 
lents, to enable him to deceive his country- 
men, to captivate their affections, and to 
triumph over the external obſtacles that 
oppoſed him. Nor is it eaſy to conceive, 
that He could ever have ſupported the ſe- 
vere character of the great reformer of 
mankind, whoſe morals were not ſpecious 
2 : at 
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at leaſt, according to thoſe ideas of mora- 
lity which prevailed among the people to 
whom his pretenſions were immediately 
propoſed. Whatever his real character 
might have been, whatever the ſecret pro- 
penſities of his heart, ſome ſmall ſhare of 
hypocriſy, ſome little regard to external 
decorum, muſt have been indiſpenſably 
requiſite to inſure his ſucceſs. 


If we thus arbitrarily diveſt the impoſtor 
the ſuppoſition of ordinary and moral 
cauſes, were eſſentially neceſſary to the ac- 
complithment of his defigns, our reaſon» 

ing is at once reduced to a manifeſt abſur- 
dity. For, if the natural means of his 
ſucceſs were wanting, it can only be aſ- 
cribed to divine. And thus might the im- 
pious, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, accuſe 
the Almighty of injuſtice and of caprice: 
of injuſtice, in having by his immediate 
interpoſition led millions of his creatures 
into the moſt deplorable error: of caprice, 
in having now in part deſtroyed by violence 
that revelation, which he had ſix hundred 
years before controuled the courſe of na- 
13 | ture 
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ture to eſtabliſh by many ſigns, and won 

ders, and mighty deeds: Let us there- 

fore, inſtead of ſtudying to caſt an unne- 
ceſſary gloom over the character of Maho- 
met, rather chooſe that part to which rea- 

- fon and probability incline ; and let us ad- 
135 mit without reſerve his abilities and his 
virtues, to the utmoſt extent that conſiſ- 

tently with truth, can poſſibly be allowed 

to them. Nor let it be from hence ima- 
gined, that we are animated by any deſire 

to palliate the vices, or to aggrandize the 
character of the prophet: ſince under this 

fair outfide, this ſpecious diſguiſe, we ſhall 
probably be enabled to point out ſtrong, 
and indiſputable marks of the moſt . 
mous ef ane e MAP e eee AED, 


1 1 


Wo 


- Doubtleſs amidſt all rehab ”Y 
great and extraordinary men, who, in the 
various ages and nations of the world, 520% 
raiſed themſelves by ſoperior talents above 
the teſt of mankind, and by the force of 
genius alone have effected the moſt memo 
rable changes in the courſe of human af- 
fairs; no one preſents itſelf to the philo- 
 laphes: as a more curious or intereſting 
0 Om 
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5 ſubject of inveſtigation than that of the 
es en of n r. | 


i nary Fa an ni which dared 
toattempt, and ſupported by abilities which: 
qualified him to conduct the moſt arduous 
deſigns, we behold him ſuddenly ſtarting 
up from the ſhade of obſcurity; projecting 
with conſummate art, and at length ac- 
compliſhing with ſucceſs a revolution, 
which from its very nature no leſs than 
from its important and extenſive conſe- 
quences, may be juſtly ranked amongſt the 
moſt ſtupendous, which hiſtory has re- 


corded. When we conſider the point from 


which he ſet out, and the height to which 
he roſe; when we contemplate the great- 
neſs of that empire, and the extent of that 
religion which he founded; our aſtoniſh- 
ment is excited as well by the ſplendid ta- 
Tents: and the profound artifice of the im- 
poſtor, as by the blind compliance and 
abhject credulity of oh multitudes 2 
de deceived. 7 


The er OE. 2 the = 
- earlier n of Mahomet, were certainly 
"his ſuch 
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ſuch as pr eſented no flattering pro ſpe As of 


grandeur, and no. probable views of am- 
bition to his future life. Though deſcend- 
ed from the moſt honourable tribe of Ara- 
bia, and from the nobleſt family of that 
tribe, yet diſtreſs and poverty were the 
only portion which he inherited; a diſtreſs 
and poverty unſoftened by the tender cares, 
and kind enn ak parental affection. 


— 


The Ante whicts he ceived, fe 
that of the reſt of his countrymen, was 
rough and hardy; neither tempered by 
the elegancies of literature, nor even en- 
lightened by the firſt and moſt obvious 
"rudiments of knowledge, but calculated 
rather to invigorate the powers of the 
body, than to poliſh and enlarge the mind. 
The bounty of nature, however, and the 
exquiſite endowments with which ſhe had 
ſo liberally adorned the future prophet and 

* monarch of Arabia, abundantly compen- 

ſated for the unkindneſs of fortune. Grace- 

ful in his perſon, eaſy and inſinuating in 
bis manners, and endowed with a great- 
{neſs of mind which could brave the ftorms 
of adverſity, and riſe ſuperior to the diſ- 

advantages of an illiterate education; he 
| Was 
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was in poſſeſſion of accompliſhments more 
valuable in themſelves, and capable of 
producing more illuſtrious effects, than all 


that the influence of wealtb, or the au- 


thority of hereditary power could have 
beſtowed. | 


But if Mahomet, deprived of the uſual 
means of cultivation and improvement, 
was, during the earlier years of his life, 
left folely to the guidance of untutored 

nature ; he at a more advanced age, en- 
joyed the moſt favourable opportunities of 


acquiring a ſpecies of information far more 


conducive to the ſucceſs of his ſubſequent 
deſigns, than the maxims of ſcience or 
the refinements of philoſophy ; the know- 
ledge, I mean, of men and manners. 


Surrounded by a rough and barren ter- 
ritory, which denied to its inhabitants 


even the neceſſaries of life, the people of 


Mecca, like the Iſhmaelites their fore-fa- 
thers, depended principally oa commerce 

for ſupport. Thus urged by the call of 
unavoidable neceſſity, and favoured by a 
ſituation peculiarly advantageous to ſuch 
. Purſuits, they carried on a conſtant and 
L 2 | extenſive 


1 =P 9% SERMON IV. 
of = Siren five intercourſe with Perfia, Syria, 


Pattie, and Egypt. In theſe employ- 
ments the impoſtor was early initiated; 
and during his travels into the neighbour- 
ing nations, beſides the general improve- 
ment and cultivation of his mind, he col- 
lected thoſe particular obſervations which 
afterwards induced him to form, and ac- 
- quired that knowledge which enabled him 
to execute, his daring and ambitious de- 
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Whilſt yet engag Ned i in the ectuputiviie 
of commerce, and diſcharging with zeal 
and fidelity the humble duties of fervi- 

tude, his ſtrong and active genius already 
roſe above the meanneſs and obſcurity of 
his ſtation; and from a well- grounded 
confidence in its own powers, inſpired 
him with an opinion, that he was born to 
move in a higher and more illuſtrious 
ſphere. But when a ſudden and unex- 
pected change of fortune had raiſed him 
from poverty and dependence to opulence 
and eaſe, this opinion returned with aug- 
mented force; and he now began to me- 

ditate am on "NE" means of realizing 
thoſe 


£2 2 r r 
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thoſe TRE: which had hitherto proceeded 
rather from the warmth of imagination, 


than from the deliberate dictates of rea- 
ſon, or even the impulſes of ſerious and 


habitual hope. 7 


| From this period to * time when he 
announced his miſſion as the prophet of 
the moſt High, hiſtory has recorded no- 
thing concerning the actions and the pur- 
ſuits of Mahomet. Fifteen years of his 
life are involved in the deepeſt and moſt 
impenetrable obſcurity. One hiſtorian only 
informs us, that God had inſpired his pro- 
phet with a love of ſolitude and retire- 
ment. But in this ſingle information we 
ſee a ray of light ſufficient to clear up the 
darkneſs of this myſterious interval, In a 
lonely cave, in the receſſes of Mount Hara, 
he ſhunned the ſociety of men. 


6 Doubtleſs, it was in this filence of re- 
tirement that the artful impoſtor laid the 
foundation of his future greatneſs : here 


| ” he drew the general outlines, and here he 


adjuſted the ſeveral particulars of that 
ng and hazardous project, which was 
Le 3 here- 
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hereafter to raiſe him to glory 10 domi- 
„ 


At the time when Mahomet travelled 
into the neighbouring nations, there were 
ſome peculiar circumſtances in their go- 


vernment and manners, which were cal- 


culated to ſtrike the deepeſt impreſſion on 


| a vigorous and reflecting mind. The in- 


ternal diſtractions of Perſia on the one ſide, 


and the notorious weakneſs of the Roman 


provinces on the other, together with the 


univerſal corruption of manners that pre- 


vailed amongſt the inhabitants of both, 


were indications too ſtrong to be over- 
looked of the approaching ruin of theſe a 
mighty and r cs. ee 


57 > 


But the ſtate of religion was | probably 
the grand and principal object that at- 


tracted the attention, and employed the 


reflections of Mahomet. A little conſide- 


ration, and eſpecially an acquaintance with 


the Jewiſh and Chriſtian doctrines, muſt 
have convinced him of the abſurdity of 
that impious idolatry in which he had 


been duet, and in all the madneſs of 


which 
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which his countrymen were till plunged 
almoſt univerſally. 


In the mean time he beheld the Jews, 
deſpiſed and deteſted by all men, ſtill ob- 
ſtinately refuſing to mix with the reſt of 
mankind, and adhering with unſhaken at- 
tachment to the law of Moſes : whilſt the 
Chriſtians, divided in their faith, and de- 
generate in their practice, had miſerably 
perverted the ſpirit of their religion; and 
forgetting the union and love which it 
preſcribed, were denouncing anathemas 
on each other. Senſible of the advantages 
which he ſhould derive from this confuſed 

Nate of affairs, and eagerly ambitious of 
power, the impoſtor determined to cover 
his deep and aſpiring ſchemes under the 
ſpecious veil of divine revelation. Hence, 
with a boldneſs of deſign which was ex- 
ceeded only by the cunning that conducted 
it, he meditated a religion, which by flat- 
tering the corrupt paſſions and prejudices 
of each, might embrace in its ample and 
comprehenſive law the Chriſtian, the Ido- 
later, and the Jew. The plan was great, 


and the execution was arduous ; but the 
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wily impoſtor facilitated its ſucceſs by lay- 


ing the foundation of his whole ſyſtem on 


one plain and obvious principle, which 
had never been diſputed by either; the 
belief of one only ſupreme God, the in- 
finite creator of the univerſe, the juſt re- 
warder of virtue, and the dreadful avenger 


of guilt. A doctrine thus ſimple, which 
preſented to reaſon no more than it could 


eafily conceive, was apparently well calcu- 
lated for the reception of all the nations 
upon earth. But in order to ſtamp the 


| higheſt poſſible ſanction upon the doc- 


trines which he taught, and (what was of 
ſtill greater conſequence) to lay the firmeſt 
foundation on which he might build his 
own greatneſs and power, the impoſtor 
ſuperadded the obligation of believing in 
him as the inſpired rape and ——_— 
of the men 


alerting fred this aka he next pro- | 
lad; to erect upon it a motley and miſ- 


ſhapen ſuperſtructure, compoſed of the 

moſt incoherent and heterogeneous mate= 
rials, In order the more effectually to ac- 

6 _—__ the great objec which: he had in 


views 
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view, of aggrandizing himſelf by cement - 
ing in one ſyſtem the moſt diſcordant opi- 
nions of thoſe whom he laboured to ſe- 
duce, he deemed it neceſſary to accommo- 
date his plan, as far as polieble; to how 
mee notions of all. bc 1 


| With this 1 view he Roy ſelected 9 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian morality, thoſe 
parts which ſeemed beſt adapted to the 

ſentiments and manners of the inhabitants 
of the warmer climates in particular; 
blending them at the ſame time with the 
popular traditions, the ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies, and the ruling opinions of his 
idolatrous countrymen. To have laid 
claim to a revelation totally new, and in- 
dependent of any which had preceded it, 
would have been too bold and hazardous a 
ſtep: the profound policy of Mahomet 
therefore ſuggeſted to him a ſafer and more 
practicable plan. He alledged with much 
plauſibility, that God had originally given 
one grand and univerſal religion to all the 
ſons of men: that when the cares and 
avocations of life had obliterated, or the 
frailty or: nene of human nature 
| "$ 
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had corrupted this faith, it had pleaſed. the 5 
Almighty in his mercy to ſend. forth ſuc- 
ceſſive prophets, to inſtruc and to, reform 
mankind, ever prone to wander from the 
plain and ſimple paths of truth: Such, 
amongſt many others whom his own crea- 
tive imagination raiſed up and dignified 
with the prophetic office, ſuch was Moſes ; 
whoſe miſſion was by the particular de- 
fignation of providence confined within the 
narrow. limits of one people: Such too 


was Jeſus; whoſe more liberal, and com- 


prehenſive ſyſtem, proceeding from a ful- 
ler and more perfect exertion of divine 
goodneſs, was deſtined to confer its bene- 
fits, without diſtinction, on all the widely 


extended race of mankind: Since time, 


however, had unhappily corrupted the 
doctrines of - Chriſtianity itſelf, and left 
men once more to wander in darkneſs and 
In error, it had at length pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to elect HIM as the inſtru- 
ment of his gracious deſigns; to commiſ- 
ſion him to reſcue religion from the cor- 


ruptions which obſcured its native ſplen- 


dor; and to place him above Jeſus him- 

ſelf, by making him the laſt great reſtorer 

of truth and virtue to the world, 
. This 
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This ſcheme in itſelf appeared fair and | 


plauſible; and the circumſtances of the 
times were ſuch, as tended in a peculiar 
degree to countenance and ſupport it. For 
we cannot but acknowledge, that the al- 
molt univerſal corruption of the opinions 
and the practice of Chriſtians, the inſu- 
perable obſtinacy of the Jews, and the 


impious idolatry of the Arabs, might, to 
the haſty and ſuperficial obſerver, ſeem to 


render ſuch an interpoſition of the Deity 
worthy his benevolence and his juſtice. 


As the Arabians were the more imme- 
_ diate objects of Mahomet's impoſture, he 
deemed it expedient to flatter them in par- 

ticular with this notion of an early faith 


once committed to their anceſtors : he 


bade them recolle& the ſacred names of 


Abraham and of Iſhmae], the venerable 


founders of their nation; and taught them 
to regard the doctrines which he propoſed 
to their belief, as nothing more than a re- 
ſtoration of that pure and holy religion, 
which min favourite n had pro- 


| feſſed. 


Having 
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Having thus far matured his great and 


ambitious. project; having thus determi» 


ned on the moſt probable means of exe- 
| cuting it with ſucceſs, he thought that he 

might now venture to announce his pre- 
tended revelation to the world. | 


The character of Mahomet, according 
to Eaſtern hiſtorians, had been hitherto 
preſerved unblemiſhed ; his moral quali- 
ties, no leſs than his other accompliſh- 
ments, had contributed to raiſe him in the 
eſteem of his fellow- citizens; and his in- 
' tegrity in particular had been honoured 
with the moſt flattering and diſtinguiſhed 
teſtimony of their approbation. That he 
might not, however, by too rapid a tran- 
fition become a reformer of thoſe very er- 
rors in which he himſelf had been in- 
volved; that he might not too ſuddenly 
commence a preacher againſt that idolatry 
which he had practiſed in common with 
the reſt of his countrymen; and that he 
might acquire a reputation for ſanctity in 
ſome meaſure correſpondent with the high 
and venerable office which he was about 
185 | | to 
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to aſſume; he affected to paſs a great part 
of his time in religious retirement, and 
holy meditation; he became more grave 
in his deportment, more profuſe in his 


charities, and more afiduous in his de- 
votions. 


ke which he had choſen to 
announce his miſſion, approached ; - when 
the night which was to cover him with 
glory, according to the expreſſion of Abul- 
feda, was at length arrived; he withdrew in 
filence to the ſolitary cave, which 'had 
been the uſual place of his retirement. 
Here, he pretended, the divine commands 
were firſt communicated to him with the 
moſt awful ſolemnity; and here he re- 
_ ceived his great commiſſion as the prophet 
and apoſtle of God, by the hands of Ga- 
briel the glorious meſſenger of the molt 
| High. 


The firſt efforts of the v pete were 
confined to the converſion, of his own 
houſehold. Having ſucceeded thus far, 
he pretended to receive more frequent 
communications of the divine will; and 

pro- 
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proceeded by every ſpecies of artifice, and 
by the force of ſuperior talents, to gain 
over to his party ſome of the moſt pow- 
ful Inhabitants of Mecca. . 


— three wm ſpent in ſecret 
amidſt various machinations and intrigues, 
when he could now repoſe full confidence 

in the blind obedience of his new con- 
verts; he at length feigned an expreſs 
command from heaven to proclaim to the 
world at large the important office with 

which he was inveſted, and to exhort his 
_ countrymen in particular to forſake the 
error of their ways, to embrace with ar- 
dour the holy religion which he was com- 
miſſioned to reveal to them; and thus 
to ſave themſelves from that vengeance, 
which an offended God would moſt aſ- 
e execute Ne a diſobedient e 


4 He now winks to declaim boldly and 
openly againſt the reigning idolatry ; and 
that his preaching might produce the 
greateſt poſſible effect, he omitted no op- 
portunity of - awakening the paſſions of 
his hearers : he ales their hopes by his 
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glowing and animated deſcriptions of the 

eternal pleaſures that adorn the habitation 
of the faithful: he alarmed their fears by 

the horrid pictures which he drew of the 
dreadful torments that were deſtined to 
he the pr of unbelievers, 


\T 1 tage indeed; wed ah 
geligns, add expoſed the fallacies of the 
impoſtor. The Jews, not perceiving in 
Mahomet any of thoſe characteriſtic marks 
which were | to. diſtinguiſh the glorious 
Meſſiah whom they ſtill expected, rejected 
his pretenſions with diſdain. The rulers 
of Mecca, ſenſible of the danger which 
_ threatened a worſhip, on which all their 
credit and authority were founded, endea- 
voured to impede his progreſs, firſt by ſe- 
vere and repeated menaces, and at eng 
by actual violence. Even the multitude, 
on his firſt public appearance in the cha- 
racter of prophet, ridiculed his pretences, 
and inſulted him with the odious appella- 
tions of a magician and an impoſtor.-. 
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ſuſpicions of the unprejudiced, and the 
abhorrence even of the virtuous, the bold 
and determined impoſtor remained unmo- 
ved. Unſhaken in his purpoſes, and re- 
gardleſs of the dangers and difficulties 
that ſurrounded him, oppoſition, inſtead 
of damping his courage, or repreſſing his 
ambition, ſerved only to confirm his reſo- 
lution, and to increaſe his activity. Ap- 
parently inſenſible to every inſult that was 
offered, he applied himſelf with unwearied 
aſſiduity to all ranks and diſtinctions of 
men. By the charms of his converſation, 
and by the elegance of his manners, he 
obtained the favour of the great: he ſought 
to gain the affections of the poor, by con- 
deſcending to mix with them in all the 
habits of familiar intercourſe, and by re- 
lieving their diſtreſſes with a liberal and 
unſparing hand: by unremitted endea- 
vours to pleaſe, and by a conſtant exertion 
of thoſe arts of inſinuation which he ſo 


eminently poſſeſſed, he S conci- 


25 liated the affections of all. 


| Thus in.defance of all N the 
exalted genius, the n. and perſuaſive 
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eloquence, the conſummate policy, and 
the alluring doctrines of the new prophet 
daily augmented the number of his diſ- 
ciples. 


Compelled, however, at length to eſcape, 
by a precipitate flight, the laſt deſperate 
effort of his exaſperated foes ; he found 
a ſecure and advantageous retreat in a 

place whither his reputation had al- 
ready reached. Here by an exertion of 

the ſame diligence, and by the practice of 
the ſame artifice, he ſoon found himſelf 
enabled to collect a conſiderable. number 
of followers, whoſe belief in his miſſion 
was firmly eſtabliſhed, and whoſe zeal for 
the propagation of his religion, and the 
ſupport of his character as a prophet, was 
too ſtrong to be ſhaken by any threats of 
* or of death. 
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With increafing power the impatience 
and the ambition of the impoſtor alſo in- 
creaſed, The view of empire ſeems now 
to have opened more fully and clearly upon 
him: and unable to wait for the tedious 
operation and uncertain effect of argu- 
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ment and of rkaſbfl, hie how 3 to 
have received the divine command to un- 


ſheath the ſword of the Almighty, and to 
ſubdue by the violence of arms, thoſe 
who had been obſtinately deaf to the voice 


of perivation. 


Mahomet had Fieber to ated the darker 
and more diſguiſed part of the crafty de- 
ceiver, and the profound politician.; but 
without neglecting theſe arts, he now be- 
gan to aſſame alſo another character, and 
to diſplay the more ſplendid talents of a 
commander and a hero. The firſt actions, 
however, with which he commenced his 
military career, reſemble the irregular ex- 
ploits of the robber, more than the ſyſte- 
matical operations of the warrior; and 


ſeem to have been influenced iter by a 


rapacious deſire of plunder, than by a 
pious zeal for the converſion of unbeliev- 
ers. But enriched by the ſpoils, and ag- 
grandized by the fame of his ſucceſſes, 
he was ſoon enabled to engage in attempts 
We; TO and more cxtonive 45 args 
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cy of his green rho and the boldneſs 
of 
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of his deſigns, aided by the enthuſiaſtic 
valour with which he had inſpired his 
troops, ſoon rendered him ſuperior to his 
numerous adverſaries. Whilſt the flame 


of fanaticiſm, which he himſelf had kind- 
led, burnt furiouſly in every breaſt around 
him, he alone cool and deliberate in the 


midſt of ſlaughter and confuſion, marked 


every movement of the enemy, took ad- 


vantage of every error, and left no artifice 
_ unemployed to obtain and to ſecure the 
victory. The conduct of Mahomet to- 
_ wards thoſe whom his arms had conquer- 

ed, was different under different circum» 
| ſtances : according as intereſt required, or 
policy directed, we behold it now diſtin- 
guiſhed by an oſtentation of the moſt he- 
roic clemency, and now ſtained with all 


the exceſſes of ferocious cruelty. When 


mild and gentle meaſures ſeemed beſt cal- 


culated to conciliate the affections of thoſe 


whom deſpair might render formidable, 


we behold him with an air of affected 
generoſity diſmiſſing thouſands of his cap- 


tives. When acts of ſeverity appeared ex- 
pedient, to intimidate the obſtinate, we 


behold him baſely taking vengeance on 
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the fallen, and with every circumſtance 
of deliberate and ſavage barbarity, imbru- 


ing his hands in the blood of the con- 
quered. | | 


His numerous and ſplendid ' victories 
were not only the efficacious means of ex- 
tending his power, and of realizing the. 
hopes which ambition had inſpired; but 
they were alſo eventually ſubſervient to 
the gratification of a paſſion leſs generous 
indeed, though not leſs violent in its ef- 
fects, or leſs forcible in its influence on 
the human heart. Whilſt the wretched 
victims of his power were ſacrificed to his 
cruelty or his policy, a ſtill ſeverer fate 
awaited the female captive; who was com- 
pelled to ſubmit to the baſe and inordinate 

deſires of a barbarian conqueror, and was 
forced into thoſe arms which were ſtained 

with the recent ſlaughter of a friend, a 
brother, « or a 5 7 Page e pe Ln irga 


From every view 11 the life of Maho- | 
met, and even from the partial repreſen- 
tations of his zealous and infatuated fol- 
lowers, it is evident that ambition and luſt 


Were 
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were the paſſions which divided the empire 
of his breaſt. From the ſeparate, or united 
influence of theſe powerful principles, it 
would not be difficult to trace almoſt every 
great deſign, and every important action of 
his life. Hence originated the grand and 
ſtupendous ſcheme of his impoſture ; and 
hence we obſerve each ſubordinate part 


throughout its whole contexture, pointing 


immediately or ultimately to the gratifica- 
tion of one or both of theſe predominant 


- * 


During his earlier years, indeed, every 
meaſure ſeems to have been dictated, and 


every inferior conſideration utterly abſorbed 


by an unvaried attention to the purſuits 


and the intereſts of ambition. The na- 


ture of his undertaking, particularly in its 


firſt ſtages, required no common degree of | 


prudence and caution. That policy which 
formed ſo diſtinguiſhing a part of his cha- 
rater, doubtleſs compelled him for a while 


to conceal, if not to reſtrain, the indul- 
gence of irregular paſſions: leſt the licen- 


tiouſneſs of his manners ſhould give of- 
fence to thoſe. whoſe good opinion it was 
My: his 
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his object to conciliate; and the immora- 
lity of his practice, by betraying the ſe- 
cret motives and propenſities of his heart, 
ſhould unravel the web which his hypo- 
criſy was weaving, before it had acquired 
ſufficient ſtrength and confiſtence. Hence, 
both before, and during the firſt years of 
his pretended miſſion, whilſt his daring 
ſchemes were yet immature, and their ſuc- 
ceſs uncertain, the artful impoſtor, as we 
have reaſon to believe, regulated every part 
of his conduct by the ſtrict rules of exter- 
nal decorum. But no ſooner was his re- 
putation as a prophet eſtabliſhed; no ſooner 
Was his authority rooted too firmly to be 
* ſhaken by any common or ordinary event, 
and his ambition in ſome meaſure ſatiated 
by the poſſeſſion of power, than another 
paſſion aroſe; and ſhaking off the reſtraint 
which had hitherto ſuppreſſed it; with a 
violence equally arbitrary, now hurried him 
—_ into the wildeſt arg vos 


At length his! attention to the cold and 
2 cautions of prudence ceaſed with 
its neceſlity; and from an affectation of 


90 * of nai he now | 
; ruſhed 
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ruſhed into the moſt public and criminal 
exceſſes of ſenſual indulgence. That ad- 
dreſs to the carnal appetites, which per- 
mitted them ſo liberal an indulgence in 
the preſent life, and promiſed their com- 
. Plete and eternal gratification in another, 
was one of the moſt alluring ſnares which 
he ſo ſucceſsfully ſpread to captivate his 
_ countrymen. The laws which he pre- 
ſcribed for the regulation of theſe paſſions, 
were too looſe for the moſt compliant mo- 
raliſt to juſtify ; and too favourable to af- 
ford the moſt abandoned ſenſualiſt any 
probable ground of complaint. 


But the boundleſs luſt of 188 dis 
dained to be confined even within the ex- 
tenſive limits which he had drawn for his 
followers. It was reaſonable that the pro- 
phet ſhould be diſtinguiſhed above the reſt 
of mankind by excluſive privileges; and 
that his appetites and paſſions ſhould be 
indulged with an appropriate and peculiar 
licence. Sole maſter of the oracles of 
heaven, he ever compelled them to ſpeak 
that language, which was beſt adapted to 
his deſigns. Hence he was poſſeſſed of an 
h MS unfail- 


„ % NON. 


z unfailing reſource under every exigency, 
and thus a ſatisfactory anſwer was always 
prepared to ſolve every objection, and to 
remove every ſcruple, which the malice 
of his enemies, or the pious doubts of his 
friends, might raiſe againſt him. Hence 
we behold the God of purity himſelf in- 
troduced to ſanctify and approve the ſen- 
ſual immoralities of his prophet, and to 
filence the murmurs of his profane or 
 ſhort- ſighted followers; who had been 

weak enough to imagine, that the ſame 
laws, which were obligatory on the vul- 
gar, likewiſe extended their ſanction to 
the ſacred and venerable character of the 
NT: 


I will not preſume to ſhock the "PA 
of this audience by a nearer proſpect of the 
chamber of the prophet : indeed the moſt 
abandoned libertine would bluſh at the 
particular repreſentation of the horrid and 


Th diſguſting ſcenes which there unfold them 


ſelves to our aſtoniſhed view. It is there- 

fore ſufficient to obſerve in general, that 

the retirements of Mahomet, from his firſt 
I” of a, to his laſt decline of 
| "OG 
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life, were continually diſgraced by every 


exceſhve indulgence of that paſſion, which 


has a more particular tendency to degrade 


the dignity of the human character even 


below the brute creation. 


That God heareth not finners, is a die- 
tate of common nature: and doubtleſs to 


a people who enjoyed a higher degree of 


civilization, or whoſe ideas of morality 
were purer and more refined than thoſe of 
the Arabians at that period, theſe ſtriking 
blemiſhes in the character of their pro- 
phet, would have been ſufficient at leaſt 
to have excited the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions 
againſt his ſincerity, if not abſolutely to 
have overthrown bis pretenſions to a di- 
vine communication. 


But if the deciſion of the Arabs had 
been in any degree influenced by uncor- 
rupt reaſon, they would have diſcovered 


objections equally unanſwerable in other 


prominent and a MM try 4 features of 
| Ks "_ legiſlator. fey | 
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— is no ſtronger or more nfallible 
criterion of truth and falſehood, than con- 
ſiſtency. To ſupport an aſſumed character 
with perfect uniformity, and to preſerve 
a regular conſiſtency of conduct under 
every circumſtance, and in every ſituation 
of an active and varied life, is a taſk per- 
haps too hard for the ſagacity of the moſt 
{kilful impoſtor to accompliſh. There are 

moments, 1n which the propenſities of 
nature will ſhew themſelves, and with ir- 
reſiſtible violence, break through every ar- 
tificial reſtraint which policy may impoſe. 

| Beſides, he who conducts a plan of impoſ- 
ture, and conſequently whoſe ſucceſs de- 
| pends ſolely on the machinations of human 
prudence, is under a neceſlity of accom- 
modating every deſign to external circum- 
ſtances: ſo that his conduct will of courſe, 
baguer found to vary with his ſituation. 


— the Gorey paſſions of Mahomet, | 
which even in the earlier periods of life, 
when their influence is moſt powerful, 
had been compelled to bend to the views 
1 en and the dictates of policy, no 
ſooner 
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ſooner felt the immediate danger of in- 


dulgence removed, than they impetuouſly 


tranſgreſſed every reſtraint of decorum, 
and even boldly bade defiance to the laws 
of juſtice and the obligations of morality. 


Hence, as intereſt required, he now 


flattered the pride of the Jews, and now 
. appealed to the prejudices of the Arabs : 
now ſelecting the temple of Jeruſalem, 
and now that of Mecca, as the hallowed 


| ſpot towards which the worſhip and the 
prayers of his followers ſhould be directed. 


Hence too, at the commencement of his 
impoſture, we find him humble and yield- 
ing, labouring only by the powers of elo- 
quence and by the ſofter arts of inſinua- 
tion to captivate the affections of his coun- 
trymen: but in its more advanced ſtate, 
we behold on a ſudden the preacher, by 
divine command transformed into the war- 

rior: we ſee his ſteps every where marked 
with blood and deſolation, and we hear 
him with the ſtern and ferocious aſpect of 
a conqueror, propoſing death or converſion 
as the only alternative to his ſubject foes. 
Thus in order the more effectually to ac- 
compliſh 
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sed IV; 
compliſh his own baſe and intereſted de- 
ſigns, the bold impoſtor ſcrupled not to 
ſubje& even the eternal and immutable 
_ counſels of the Almighty to the imputa- 
tion of weakneſs and inconſtancy. 


But of the various diſguiſes under which 
Mahomet attempted to veil the myſterious 
plan of his impoſture, none was more art- 

ful in its deſign, or more ſucceſsful in its 
event, than that profound ignorance, and 
total want of every kind of literature, to 
which he conſtantly pretended. On this 
was founded his moſt popular and pre- 
vailing argument for the truth of that re- 
velation which he profeſſed to communi- 
cate to the world. The elegant ſtile of 


that revelation, the: harmony of its ſen- 


tences, and the ſublimity of its concep- 
tions were univerſally acknowledged. Was 
It not then abſurd to imagine (as the im- 
poſtor ſpeciouſly argued) that a work of 
ſuch extraordinary beauty and excellence, 
could ever have been compoſed by a man 
who was deſtitute of every ſpecies of ac- 
quired knowledge, and who by his igno- 
rance even of the common rudiments of 


early 
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early education had been precluded from 
the peruſal of books and the uſe of wri- 
ting ? 


To an Arab the argument was irreſiſ- 
tible ; and even Chriſtian writers, in order 
to evade its force, have attempted to point 


out particularly the aſſociates of the im- 


poſtor, whom they imagine to have com- 


poſed that Koran, which he only delivered 


to the world. That the ignorance of Ma- 


homet was not real, but aſſumed (conſi- 
dering the commerce in which he had 
been engaged, and the intercourſe which 


he had held with the inhabitants of more 
poliſhed ſtates) might have been reaſonably 
ſuſpected. But it might alſo have been 
inferred from proofs of a more direct and 
poſitive nature. Notwithſtanding all his 


care and circumſpection, the maſk ſome- 


times dropped off, and diſcovered at once 
his real character, and the falſehood. of 
his pretences. 


By tha confeſſion af * own 1 hiſtorians, 
there were moments in which his pre- 
tended ignorance was forgotten, and he 

| not 
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19 SERMON iv. 
not only expreſſed a defire to exerciſe, but 
actually practiſed that very art, of which 


he ſolemnly and repeatedly profeſſed him- 
Wn, ſelf to be beg ROOT. | 


Thus difficult is it, and 1 Wight eren 
ſay impoſſible, for the moſt finiſhed and 
ſagacious hypocrite to preſerve an aſſumed 
character with perfect and unvaried uni- 
formity. For nothing is permanent but 
truth, and mn conſiſtent buy” ag 


| If the Vousälletz ambition of Mahomet 
had been ſatisfied with that pre- eminence 
to which it might have aſpired without 
a crime; if he had been content to have 
aſſumed only the character of a legiſlator, 
and by the ſplendid and aſtoniſhing talents 
he poſſeſſed, to have civilized his barbarous 
countrymen, and reclaimed them from 
idolatry, without the aid of impoſture and 
the impious pretence of divine revelation ; 
if thus glorious had been the object he 
| purſued, and thus innocent the means, by 

which he attained it; his vices, enormous 

as they were, might have been overlooked 
or en amidſt =_ ſplendor of his 


virtues ; * 
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virtues; and we might juſtly have ranked 
him amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed friends 
and benefactors . mankind. | 


| But in the ropbet of God, the great 


reformer of the world, it is natural 


to expect a more exemplary purity of 


manners and a ſtricter adherence to the 
laws of morality : every claim to an office 
thus ſacred and venerable excites the ſever- 

eſt attention, and juſtifies the moſt rigid 
examination: but from ſuch a teſt the 
character of Mahomet ſhrinks with guilty 
. apprehenſion ; and however we may at 
firſt view admire the ſpecious virtues and 
ſplendid abilities that adorned it, yet this 
admiration is quickly loſt in abhorrence 
of the baſe and impious purpoſes to which 
they became ſubſervient. 


That the impoſtor by the opinions 


which he introduced, really improved the 
manners of the Arabs, cannot perhaps be 


denied: the religion which he eſtabliſhed, | 


amidſt all its errors and abſurdities, poſ- 


ſeſſes many principles in common with 


the true, and is doubtleſs in every reſpect 
A far 
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192 8 E R MON IV. 
far preferable to that abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous idolatry which was then the pre- 
vailing creed of Arabia. But when we 
conſider its more extenſive diffuſion and 
ultimate conſequences; when we reflect 
on the excellence of that perfect and lovely 
ſyſtem of doctrine and morals which it 
threatened to deſtroy, and whoſe benign 
influence it ſtill continues fatally to ob- 
ſtruct; when we call to mind the immenſe 
multitudes of our fellow- creatures, who 
are yet involved by its deluſions in the 
moſt profound darkneſs and error, our 
opinion concerning him and his impoſture 
is at once determined, and we behold both 
in their native features of horrid and al- 
n unmixed deformity. 


s E R- 
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7 bat the Li Py alſo of Jeſus ith be made 


| . 


TAVING baſins viewed #26 life 


and character of Mahomet, let us 


now turn our eyes to a brighter 
picture; where every grace that can re- 
commend religion, and every virtue that 
can adorn humanity, are ſo blended as to 
excite our admiration, and engage our love. 


Independently, indeed, of all compariſon, 
the character of Jeſus Chriſt ſtands for- 


ward as the moſt ſtriking and illuſtrious 


repreſentation of whatever things are true, 
or juſt, or of good report; and claims our 


praiſe by its own intrinſic excellence, 
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In the life of our - bleſſed 1 we WA 


cover nothing that can either create ſuſpi- 


cion, or excite averſion ; we ſee a thou- 


ſand excellencies which/the hardieſt ene- 


mies of the gofpel are compelled involun- 
tarily to approve. All that negative virtue 


can ſecure, and all that poſitive merit can 


attain, appear to have been united with 
equal luſtre in this lovely and venerable 
8 of Chriſtian imitation. a 


b I 4 to * 3 7 
which it may be neceſſary to bring forward 
in contraſting the life of Chriſt with that of 
Mahomet, I beg your permiſſion to intro- 
duce ſome intereſting, and, I hope, not 
impertinent reflexions on the nature of that 


| hiſtorical form in which the Chriſtian re- 
velation has been tranſmitted to us. 


This form involves the correctneſs of 


 ſyſtemr without its abſtruſeneſs, and the 
energy of eloquence without its oſtenta- 
tion. It happily unites the brightneſs of 


example with the preciſion and perſpi- 
euity; of precept. To the minuteneſs of 
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detail which belongs to biography, it adds 


much of that regular arrangement, and of 
that vivid colouring, by which the more 
eminent writers of poetry have endeavour- 
ed to mark the diſtinguiſhing and appro- 
priate qualities of their favourite heroes. 
Inſtead of ſometimes amuſing, and ſome- 
times aſtoniſhing us, with thoſe brilliant, 
but indiſtinct and fleeting impreſſions 
which are excited by general. deſcriptions, 
or elaborate panegytic; it leads us through 
a ſeries of uniform and charaQeriſtic ac- 
tions, into a clear and full knowledge of 

the agent. It enables, and gently impels 
the mind to combine by its own operation 
all the detached inſtances of virtue into 
one btight aſſemblage. It tranſports the 
imagination, as it were, into the preſence 
of the perſon whoſe excellencies are re- 
corded, and gives all the finer ſenſibilities 
of the ſoul an immediate and warm inte- 
reſt in every word and every action. Hence, 
the manner in which the ſacred writers 
have deſcribed the actions of Chriſt, not 
only increaſes the efficacy of his inſtrue- 
tions, but conſtitutes a new, a ſtriking, 
and peculiar ſpecies of evidence for the 
truth of his religion. 

Ns - This 
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| This poſition it may be of uſe for us to 
illuſtrate yet further. 


i To compare the character of Socrates 
with that of Chriſt, is foreign to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe : but of the manner in which 
their lives have been reſpectively written, 
we may properly take ſome notice. On 
the hiſtory of Socrates then, have been 
employed the exquiſite taſte of Xenophon, 
and the ſublime genius of Plato. The 
virtues of this extraordinary man are ſe- 
lected by them as the nobleſt ſubjects for 
the fulleſt diſplay and moſt active exertion 
of their talents; and they have brought 
to the taſk, not merely the ſagacity of 
| philoſophers, but the affection of friends, 
and the zeal of enthuſiaſts. 

4 Bo the Acne Kyle of their wri- 
tings, and the different tempers as well as 
capacities of the writers themſelves, have 
produced ſome variety both in the ſcenes 
in which they have exhibited their maſter, 
and in the opinions which they have aſ- 
cribed to him. But i in the compoſition of 
1 1 1 


, 
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each, Socrates is diſtinguiſhed by a noble 
contempt of popular prejudice, and per- 
verted ſcience; by an ardent admiration 
and ſteady purſuit of virtue; by an anxious 
concern for the moral improvement of his 
hearers; and by an heroic ſuperiority to 
the pleaſures of life, and to the terrors of 
impending death. What his illuſtrious 
biographers have performed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to engage the attention, and excite 
the admiration of ſucceſſive ages, has been 
accompliſhed with yet greater ſucceſs by 
the ſacred writers. They have attained 
the ſame end under heavier difficulties, and 
by the aid of means, which if they are 
conſidered as merely human, muſt ſurely 
be deemed inadequate to the taſk which 
they undertook. They were by no means 
diſtinguiſhed by literary attainments, or by 
intellectual powers. Their education could 
not beſtow on them very exalted or cor- 
rect ideas of morality ; and their writings 
were deſtitute of every recommendation 
from the artificial ornaments of ſtyle. Yet 
| have theſe four unlearned men effected by 
their artleſs ſimplicity a work, to which 
the talents of the two greateſt writers of 
antiquity were not more than equal. 


* 
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They have exhibited a es hs 
more lovely in itſelf, and far more vener- 


able, than fiction has ever painted ; and 
in their mode of exhibiting it, they ſur- 


paſs the fidelity, the diſtinctneſs, and pre- 


_ Cifion, which two of the moſt celebrated 


writers, have been able to preſerve, when 


exerting the whole powers of their genius, 
and actuated by the fondeſt attachment, 
they. were endeavouring to. do juſtice to 


the nobleſt pattern of real virtue of which 


_ antiquity can boaſt. - In Jeſus have the 
Evangeliſts deſcribe brighter and more 


numerous virtues, than Socrates is ſaid. 


even, by his profeſſed admirers.to have poſ- 


ſeſſed. In their deſcriptions they have 
without effort, and under the. influence, 


it muſt be allowed, of ſincere conviction 


only, maintained a greater uniformity than 
the moſt prejudiced. reader can diſcover-in 


the beautiful erppolitigs of Plato, and 


Xenophon. 


If the. defire, of communicating their 
qwn. favourite opinions, or the mutual 


Jealouſy o of erer 6 fame, be aſſigned as a 


reaſon 


reaſon for the diverſity of repreſentation 
in the two Greek writers, we allow the 
probability of both ſuppoſitions : but we 
_ contend, that each of theſe motives is in- 
conſiſtent with that love of truth, which 
is neceffary to eſtabliſh the credibility of 
a biographer. We alſo contend, that the 
evangeliſts were really poſſeſſed of this ex- 
cellent quality; ; that they never deviated 
from it, in order to indulge their enmity 
or envy; and that with' apparent marks 
of difference in their language, their diſ- 
poſitions, and perhaps in their abilities, 
they have yet exhibited the character of 
Chriſt the moſt ſtriking, if their nar- 
ratives be ſeparately conſidered; and the 
moſt conſiſtent, if they be compared 
with each other. Be it obſerved too, 
that the difficulty of preſerving that con- 
ſiſtence encreaſes both with the peculia- 
rity and magnitude of the excellencies de- 
ſcribed, and with the number-of the per- 
ſons who undertake the office of deſcri- 
bing them. 


If * be ſaid; that the ſuperior preten= 
fions of Chriſt, as a divine teacher, re- 


N 4 + 7 que 
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quired more ſplendid virtues than what 


are expected from Socrates, who taught 
morality upon principles of human reaſon 


only; whence is it that the unpoliſhed, 


uncultivated minds of the evangeliſts ſhould 


even conceive a more magnificent character 
than the (imaginations of a Plato, or a 


Xenophon? What aids did they apparent- 
ly poſſeſs for repreſenting it more advan- 


tageouſly? That thoſe four unlettered 


men ſhould have drawn ſuch a character, 
with more uniformity in the whole, and 
with more ſublimity in the parts, is there- 


fore a fact which can be accounted for 


only, by admitting the conſtant and im- 
mediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
real exiſtence of Chriſt's perfections, and 
the ſtrong and laſting impreſſion they made 


upon thoſe who converſed with him. Thoſe 
perfections themſelves were, indeed, extra- 


ordinary both in kind and in degree. In 


their kind they are admirable patterns for 


the conduct of Chriſt's followers: and in 
their degree, they are eminently and in- 
diſputably proportioned to the tranſcen- 


dent and unrivalled dignity of his own 
miffion. | 


Every | 
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Uoiey: reader of diſcernment is diſguſted 
at the fictitious repreſentation of “ thoſe 
« faultleſs monſters which the world ne'er 
« ſaw ;” every writer of taſte finds it ne- 
ceſſary to procure credit to his repreſenta- 
tions, by throwing ſome ſhades of error 
and infirmity over the wiſeſt and beſt of - 
men: every impartial and profound en- 
quirer into the conſtitution of the human 
mind, is aware that the ruling paſſion, by 
which the moſt amiable and venerable of 
men are diſtinguiſhed, ſometimes degene- 
rates into exceſs; that the indiſcriminate 
and eager purſuit of virtue itſelf imper- 
ceptibly leads into vice; that the moſt il- 
luftrious characters are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome predominant excellence ; that he who 


ſurpaſſes his fellow-creatures in ſome in- 


ſtances, falls below them in others; and 

that, among the ſons of men, no one has 

yet exiſted, in whom every great and good 

quality, every religious and ſocial perfec- 
tion have been at once united. 


To theſe incontroverditls and general 
rules, the life of Chriſt affords one glo- 
rious 
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rious exception. There is a variety in his 
virtues which never ſhocks probability; 


and at. the ſame time there is an unifor- 
mity, which never creates ſatiety. Upon 


the moſt common actions he beſtows a 
novelty in his manner of performing them: 
the uncommon he recommends by a ſim- 


plicity, which adds to their charms, with- 


out degrading their n 


— indeed, hem me to obſerve, 


that in all his actions he, without any ap- 


pearance of deſign, preſerves that deco- 
rum which the ancient philoſophers have 


explained with ſo much ingenuity, and 
which is utterly beyond the reach of af- 


fectation or impoſture. In abſtaining from 


licentious pleaſures he was equally free 


from oſtentatious ſingularity, and churliſn 
ſullenneſs. In partaking, as he ſometimes 


did, the innocent enjoyments of life, he 
never fell into the gaiety of the Epicurean; 


in relinquiſhing them, when the great 
ends of his miſſion required it, he was 


acqually free from the aſſumed and unna- 


tural abe of the. Stoic, When he 
complied 
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complied with the eſtabliſhed ceremonies 
of his countrymen, that compliance was 
not accompanied by any marks of bigotry 
or ſuperſtition: when he oppoſed their 
_ rooted prepoſſeſſions, his oppoſition was 
perfectly exempt from the captious petu- 
lance of a controverſialiſt, and the undiſ- 
tinguiſhing zeal of an innovator. 


It is well known, that ſome virtues owe 
much of their luſtre to local and tempo- 
rary circumſtances; and that the ſame 
actions which may be highly, nay even 
Juſtly extolled in one age or country, are 
in others ſurveyed with liſtleſs indifference. 
In antiquity,” ſays an acute obſerver *, 
« the heroes of philoſophy, as well as thoſe 
« of war and patriotiſm, have a grandeur 
«and force of ſentiment which aſtoniſhes 
e our narrow ſouls, and. is raſhly conſi- 
« dered as extravagant and ſupernatural. 
% They, in their turn, I allow, would 
have equal reaſon to conſider as roman- 
tc tie and incredible, the degree of huma- 
* nity, clemency, order, tranquillity, and 


Hume's Eſfays. 


« O ther 
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e other ſocial virtues, to which in the ad- 
« miniſtration of government we have at- 
ce tained in modern times, had any one 


ec been then alive to have made a fair re- 
i preſentation of them.” | 


The life of Chriſt blende theſe e 


and ſeemingly irreconcileable excellencies. 
It avoids their extravagance, and ſupplies 


their defects. The courage of our Lord 


was active in encountering the dangers to 
which he was expoſed, and paſſive under 
the aggravated calamities which the ma- 
lice of his foes heaped upon him. Yet his 
fortitude was remote from every appearance 
of raſhneſs; and his patience was equal- 
ly exempt from abje& puſillanimity and 
ſtupid apathy. He was firm without ob- 
ſtinacy, and humble without meanneſs. In 
the general tenor of his life he was mild 
and gentle; the promoter of peace amongſt 
other men, and the ſtricteſt obſerver of it 
in his own behaviour. But when great and 
real occaſions called for different deport- 
ment, he diſplayed a nobleneſs of mind, a 
eee of —_— and death, ſuch as the 
import- 
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importance of his miſſion *** from | 
him,. and ſuch as the conſciouſneſs of rec- 


titude could alone inſpire. 


To the virtues of Chriſt, whether we 


conſider them as too ſublime to excite any 


ſentiments of preſumptuous emulation, or 


too rational not to juſtify our endeavours 


to imitate them ; whether we examine his 
private or his public conduct; may in a 
nobler ſenſe be applied the beautiful and 
animated language, in which a celebrated 
orator of antiquity has extolled thoſe arts, 
by which he was himſelf diſtinguiſhed. 

„ Adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblec- 
ec tant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis per- 
« fugium ac ſolatium præbent, delectant 


6 domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant | 


e nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur.” 


"Thoſe virtues, indeed, will in no age 


and no country loſe either their uſefulneſs, - 


their beauty, or their merit. They are, in 
various degrees practicable ; under every 


form of government, whether free or de- 
ſpotic, whether bar barous or refined; and 


in 
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in every ſtate of knowledge, whether it be 
imperfect or improved. In the loweſt con- 
dition of the world, they tend to leſſen 
the miſeries and diſorders to which the 
unſearchable providence of God has ſub- 
jected our ſpecies : they will encreaſe the 
ſtock of our happineſs, and exalt our na- 
ture to the higheſt perfection, when ac- 
companied by every aſſiſtance which rea- 
ſon, which philoſophy and civilization can 
beſtow in forming the moral or the reli- 

22 character of man. | 


Theſe obſervations will, I truſt, both 
_ elucidate and juſtify the biographical form 
in which Revelation is conveyed to us. 
God, it is true, might have made known 
to us his will, by a ſeries of laws, by ab- 
ſtract reaſonings, by ſhort inſtructive fen- 
tences, by copious and regular ſyſtems, or 
by any of the various modes of human 
dee, But Chriſtianity aims at a 
nobler end, and purſues it by the moſt 

proper and efficacious methods. We read, 
indeed, the opinions and the belief of So- 

crates, and the commands and 44 rg of 

| Mahomet. 
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Mahomet. But by Jeſus Chriſt, virtue, of 

_ every kind and in every degree, is exem 
plified as well as taught. He is the pat- 
tern as well as the teacher of the duties we 
are to perform. His precepts ſhew us 
what we ought to practiſe ; his conduct 
_ convinces us that it is practicable; and the 
rewards which he has offered; are power- 
ful incentives to us to practice it from the 
beſt motives, and in the beſt manner. His 
reſurrection from the grave confirms our 
faith; his aſcenſion to glory animates our 
hopes; the actions of his life, and the cir- 
cumſtances of his death, enlarge and in- 
vigorate our charity. By theſe means all 
the parts of Chriſtianity form one great 
and conſiſtent whole: every moral rule is 
realized, and becomes a proof of religious 
truth; whilſt every religious truth, in its 
turn, illuſtrates and enforces every moral 


rule. The actions of God himſelf are, in- 


deed, inviſible; thoſe of men are imper- 
fect; but the actions of Chriſt (conſidered 
in his human character) are both vifible 
and perfect: they are level to our appre- 
henfions, and moſt worthy of our imitation. 


Religion 


208 . 
Religion i is thus made intelligible to all, 
becauſe all are bound to obey it. It is ac- 
companied by a ſpecies. of demonſtration, 
which the meaneſt cannot miſunderſtand ; 
it is recommended by ſuch-an inſtance of 
its beauty and its uſefulneſs, as is calcu- 


| lated to remove every ſcruple, and to hlence- 
every n er 


To evince the jultnels of theſe general 
obſervations, I ſhall now enter more par- 
ticularly upon that compariſon between 
the character of Chriſt and that of Maho- 
met, to which I am * 05 the e- of 
theſe. lectures. 5 80 ba 


The ſituation and manners 2 the þ 6 
at the time when our Lord entered upon 
his public miniſtry, and the oppoſition to 
the goſpel, to which they gave, birth, have 
already been the ſubject of our conſidera- 

tion. We have ſeen, that of the many 
_ falſe and miſtaken notions which then pre- 
vailed among that blind and deluded peo- 
ple, the expectation of a temporal Meſſiah 
was the moſt extenſive and moſt impor- 
tant. _ Inpatient: under the galling yoke 
| | of 
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of ſervitude, and blindly attached to an 
opinion, which was at once ſupported by 
national pride, and in appearance founded 
on the literal and expreſs authority of di- 
vine revelation; the people in general, 
and the vulgar in particular, were eager 
to admit, and zealous to defend the claims 


of every pretender to this ſplendid cha- 
rater. The peculiar nature, and wide- 


ſpread influence of this prejudice offered 
the moſt favourable opportunity, and pre- 
ſented the faireſt proſpect of temporal au- 
thority and dominion, which could have 


3 been deſired by the moſt ſanguine and am- 
bitious impoſtor. But of this opportunity 


no advantage was taken by Jeſus Chriſt. 
The plan which he purſued, was in every 
hea the reverſe of what an intereſted 
deceiver would have concerted, whoſe 
hopes of ſucceſs were founded only in the 
machinations of human . 


His firſt public appearance was in the 
higheſt degree unpopular, and oppoſed to 
all the prejudices, and all the pride of his 
countrymen. Inſtead of alluring them by 
the proſpect of temporal dominion, to 

- 0 which 


TPI 
which their hopes and expectations uni- 
verſally pointed, he proclaimed the com- 
| mencement of a ſpiritual and inviſible 
kingdom, little calculated to attract the 
attention of a people who had never been 
accuſtomed to raife their views beyond 
| | . the objects of ſenſe; and totally incon- 
3 ſiſtent with every opinion which had been 
tranſtnitted to them by tradition, and fanc- 
tified among them by authority. Inſtead 
| of erecting his victorious ſtandard as the 
| glorious redeemer of Iſrael, their mighty 
deliverer from the diſgraceful bondage of 
| Roman oppreſſion, and from the power of 
| every earthly foe ; he offered them a 1 
| demption, more beneficial indeed, t! 
leſs attractive to the ſenſual mind; a re- 
| demption from the dreadful tyranny of 
| death. He invited them to a deliverance 
| greater in itſelf, though leſs conſonant to 
their wiſhes; than exemption from ſervi- 
| tude to the Roman power; a deliverance 
from the yet ſeverer and more e 
_—_ 2 . oi och en 1 10 


Eat: canals. or eld enn ths 
* of his — he would certainly 


have 
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kin aſſumed that character, to which the 


warmeſt hopes and the moſt rooted pre- 
poſſeſſions of the Jews univerſally incli- 


ned. He would not have oppoſed alike 


the pride of princes, and the ſuperſtition 
of the people; he would have either 
courted popularity, or graſped at domi- 
nion; he, at leaſt, would not have taken 
every meaſure, that had a natural tendency 
to alarm the jealouſy of the magiſtrate, 
and to provoke the * of the mul- 
ne 


8 . bad no: hand is claims, 


. as his kingdom was neither formed on the 
policy, nor ſupported by the power of 
the world, he ſought not its favour, nor 


' ſhrunk from its diſpleaſure. Inſtead of la- 


bouring to increaſe the number of his fol- 
| lowers, by an inſinuating flexibility in his 


own manners, or by a corrupt compliance 


with their prejudices, he gave offence by 
the unaffected plainneſs of the one, and by 
an undiſguiſed oppoſition to the other. 
He diſdained to conciliate the affections of 
any claſs of men, however dignified by 


their ſtation, or formidable for their power, 
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by any baſe or diſhonourable conceſſions: 
he did not endeavour to win even their 
aſſent by a ſervile or a treacherous accom- 
modation of his doctrines to their follies, 
or their vices. At the fame time he op- 
poſed thoſe vices, not with the indiſcrimi- 
nate rage of a blind enthuſiaſt ; but with 
the ſteady reſolution of a wiſe and upright 
mind, that mixed zeal with knowledge, 
and added conviction to authority. Even 
by the confeſſion of his enemies, he was 

true, and taught the way of God in truth, 
neither cared he for any man : for he re- 

garded not the "Preys of men. 
A conduct like this was utterly incon- 
fiſtent with the intricate wiles of policy, 


or the aſpiring views of ambition. Far 


from engaging in the purſuit of ſecular 
power and authority, the bleſſed Jeſus 
repeatedly, and peremptorily rejected them 
when offered to his hands. He diſclaimed 
the office of a ruler or a judge; he even 
fled from the infatuated multitude, who 
acknowledged him for their king, and 

would have exalted him to a throne. 


* Mat, 3 rin. 16. 
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The impoſtor of Arabia ive the ſcep- 


tre, before it was offered to him; the 


dictator of Rome rejected a crown, which 


it was both unſafe and diſhonourable for 


him to wear; and was conſcious, that he 


had already obtained the ſolid power of 
monarchy, while he reluctantly, though 
oſtentatiouſly refuſed its gaudy appendages. 

But far different was the conduct of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He declined as well the reality of 
dominion, which Cæſar poſſeſſed, as the 


appearance of it which Mahomet aſſumed. 


He declined them, at a time when. by ac- 
cepting them, he might have gratified the 
* pride of his countrymen, ſubdued all the 


prejudices which obſtructed the belief of 
his miſſion, and averted many of the dan- 


gers which threatened his life. 


Thoſe miſtaken views of temporal gran- 

deur, which the diſciples had indulged, 
their maſter induſtriouſly corrected ; he 
| ſought on every occaſion to humble their 


pride, to draw off their attention from the 
things of this world, and to fix them on 


thoſe above. - 


3 Men, 


\ 
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| Men, wks ſet no las on any intereſts 
but thoſe which were connected with ho- 
. nour, wealth, and pleaſure, contemned 
the humility of his appearance; and de- 
rided the plainneſs of his preaching. Their 
pride diſdained all aſſociation with a per- 

ſon ignobly born, who purſued no mea- 
ſures to exalt himſelf above the common 
rank of life. Hence, with an immediate 
view to that humble appearance which he 
condeſcended to aſſume on earth, the pro- 
phet Iſaiah thus beautifully delineates his 
character. He ſhall grow up, as a tender 
Plant, and as a root out of a dry ground 
be hath no form, nor comelineſs; and when we 
ſhall ſee him, there is no beauty that we ſhould 
defire him. He is deſpiſed and rejetted of 
men, a man of forrows and acquainted with 
grief; and we hid as it were our faces from 


bim. He was de 1 as and a we efeemed him not. 


Keen bh: numerous and ſtupendous mi- 
racles were not wrought through oſtenta- 
tion, or with any view to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of human glory. On the contrary, 

they were acts of the pureſt and moſt dif 


© Waiah LIII. 2, 3. 
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intereſted benevolence. They have a kind 


| of ethical excellence, a cloſe and ftriking 


conformity to the peculiar temper, as well 


as the diſtinguiſhing and important miſſion 
of him, by whom they w were performed. | 


He often enj joined the | ricteſt ſecrecy 


to thoſe who were ſpectators of theſe. 


mighty works ; leſt he ſhould appear to 
affect more than to deſerve the high cha- 
racter he ſuſtained. * Go thy way, tell no 


man, was his frequent command to thoſe 


whom he had reſcued from the ſharp an- 


guiſh of diſeaſe, the gloomy horrors of 


blindneſs, or the iet diſtractions of 
demoniac phrenzy. 


From a fimilar principle aroſe his con- 
deſcenſion in admitting little children to 
his arms, in bleſſing them and recom- 
mending them to the protection of his 
heavenly Father, and to the tender affec- 
tion of his diſciples. From the ſame prin- 

ciple, he vouchſafed to waſh his diſciples' 
feet; and by fo amiable an inſtance of 
_ humility inculcated this gracious leſſon, 
that no office of benevolent aſſiſtance ſhould 


* Matt, vi, 4 Mark v11t. 26. Luke viii. $6. 
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be thought contemptible, or unworthy 
even the dignity of the moſt exalted cha- 
racer, if thereby a friend may be relieved 
in pain, or a fellow-creature extricated 


from diſtreſs. 


Now if his humility bad been RY . 
fected, in order to cover deſigns of which 
ambition was the hidden motive, there 
would have been ſome unguarded moment 
when the mask would have dropped off. 
But the whole life of our bleſſed Lord, in 
all its viciſſitudes, is marked by the ſame 
calm indifference to worldly honours, the 
ſame manly diſregard of popular applauſe, 
the ſame exemption from the impatience 
of deſire when pre-eminence was offered 
to him, and from the anguiſh of diſap- 
- pointment when it was refuſed, | 
| 206 

As the ada of Chriſt was not ac- 
tuated by ambition, ſo neither was it in- 
fluenced by any other baſe and inordinate 
paſſion. He did not make his doctrine 


ſubſervient to the gratification of any dar- 


ling luſts and corrupt affections in him- 
ſelf, or his — on the contrary, he 
coatnntly 
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conſtantly enjoined the practice of the 


pureſt, the ſtricteſt, and the moſt refined 
| chaſtity ; not only in outward actions, but 

even in the inward imaginations of the 
heart. He boaſted of no excluſive privi- 


leges, nor claimed any invidious excep- 


tions from the laws which he had preſcri- 


bed to others. He allowed no licentiouſ- 


neſs under the pretence of religion; and 
tranſgreſſed no rules of decency or of rec- 
titude, under the wvogated ſanction of the 

b e of 


Though poſſeſſed of ha bh a 


ed power, we behold him living conti- 


nually in a ſtate of voluntary humiliation 
and poverty; ; we ſee him daily expoſed to 
almoſt every ſpecies of want and diſtreſs ; 
afflicted without a comforter, perſecuted 
without a protector, and wandering about, 
according to his own pathetic complaint, 
becauſe he had not where to lay us bead. 


8 Though gendes of ihe lekfitres;' 5 
ſometimes deſtitute of the comforts of 
life, he never provokes our diſguſt by the 
Journefs of the miſantbrope ; or our con- 
tempt, 
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tempt, by the inactivity of the recluſe, 
He never affected gloomy auſterity ; nor 
; ſought to be ſequeſtered from the world, 
in order to preſerve the ſpirituality of his 
mind. But his miniſtry was profeſſedly, 
and really, deſtined to active employment; 
and engaged in promoting the nobleſt in- 
tereſts of mankind. He therefore freely 

mixed with them in all the habits of ſocial 
Intercourſe: and in thoſe moments, when 
all the avenues, of the heart are open to 
gaiety and affection, he filently inſtructed 
his companions in the rare, but exquiſite 
art of being chearful without levity, and of 
uniting ſolid improvement with harmleſs 
entertainment. Socrates converſed fami- 
liarly with the impious and the licentious, 
for the ſake of correcting more effectually 
their errors, and reſtraining, their vices; | 
but his reaſonings are ſometimes,unneceſ- 
ſarily abſtruſe, ſometimes paradoxical, and 
very often indeciſive: and in his behaviour 
inſtances may be found where his gaiety 
degenerates into buffoonery, and his irony 
into bitter and indecent. ſarcaſm. Jeſus 
deigned to aſſociate with publicans and 
finners : but he en preſerved an exact 


decorum | 
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N : 
decorum in word and deed ; and even in 


his moſt familiar converſations he ſteadily 
kept in view the momentous end for which 
he came into the world. 


| His n to cheis welfare was evi- 


denced not only by his ſalutary injunc- 


tions, which breathed the full and genuine 
ſpirit of compaſſion and love; but by his 
readineſs to embrace every opportunity of 
relieving their diſtreſſes, and adminiſtering 


to their wants. He was, therefore, in a 


literal, as well as a metaphorical ſenſe, 
* eyes to the blind; feet was he to the lame; 


and the bleſſings of them that were ready to 


periſh, came upon him. In every period 
and circumſtance of his life, we thus be- 


hold dignity and elevation blended with 


love and pity : ſomething, which, though 
it awakens our admiration, yet attracts 
our confidence. We ſee power; but it is 


a power which is rather our ſecurity than 
our dread ; a power ſoftened by tender- 


nels; _ an while it awes. 


And yet with all the genikined of a 
meek and lowly mind, we behold an he- 


Job xxix. 15, 13. 
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roic firmneſs, which no terrors could ſhake; 
and no oppoſition could reſtrain. This 
union of oppoſite qualities conſtitutes, in- 
_ deed, the diſtinguiſhing beauty of his cha- 
racter. It preſents us, as it were, with 
the lights and ſhades, which, mixed in 
due proportion, contribute to the finiſhing 
of the picture. Had his actions been go- 
verned only by the ſoft and yielding influ- 
ences of gentleneſs and compaſſion, he 
never could have compleated a work, 
which called for the moſt. determined ef- 


forts of active zeal and fortitude. Beſides 


this deficiency in point of poſitive exer- 
tion, his conduct, if wholly guided by 
the gentler principles of the human heart, 
would have ſubjected him to the ſuſpicion 
of a blind and irrational impulſe: it would 
have been imputed to a complexional feli- 
city of temper, a mere inſtinctive bene- 


volence; which having no moral motive, 


could be entitled to no praiſe; and which 
being deſtitute of a ſteady principle, would 
prove of little benefit to mankind. The 
conduct of our bleſſed Lord was, there 
fore, guided by reaſon as well as by affec- 
tion; and was diſtinguiſhed as much by 
z an 
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an heroic zeal for the truth, and an unre- 


lenting oppoſition to the errors and wick- 
edneſs of the times, as by the gentler qua- 


lities of meekneſs, compaſſion, and for- 


nne. 


That the character ſuſtained by our 
Lord was not aſſumed, that he was in 
reality and truth what he appeared to be, 


is evident from the perfect n of 


Jas. conduct. 9 25 ; 


a the exemplary uniformity of Cato's 


behaviour, we ſee the cauſe of that ſplen- 


did panegyric which the hiſtorian has be- 
| ſtowed on him: Eſſe, quam videri, bo- 
e nus malebat.” Now, on this very prin- 


ciple we aflert the ſincerity of Chriſt; be- 
cauſe, in every period of his hiſtory we 


find that he never ſwerves from moral rec- 


titude, nor finks below the dignity of his 
religious character. In the private ſcenes of 


life, and in the public occupations of his 


miniſtry; whether the object of admira- 
tion or of ridicule, of love or of perſecu- 


tion; whether welcomed with ben 
| © £gattuff Bell. Catil, 


Or 
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or inſulted with anathemas; we ſtill ſee 
him purſuing with unwearied conſtancy 
the ſame end, and preſerving the fame i in- 


tegrity of life and mapners. 


\ 


To n theſe extraordinary qua- 
lities and virtues in the actions of that 
life which they adorned, is a taſk from 

which 1 retire with awful ditidence. | 


: Soma of the brighteſt a which 
poetry has feigned, or hiſtory has recorded, 
become more pleaſing and more intereſt- 
ing to us from the contraſt of their weak- 
neſſes and excellencies in different ſitua- 
tions, or from the mixture of both in the 
fame action. But the life of Chriſt has 
none of thoſe inequalities, which it is the 
delight of the orator to paint, and of the 
philoſopher to analyze. The natural and 
_ unaffected deportment which he invariably 
preſerved, without painful exertion, and 
without inſidious deſign ; the confiſtence 
between each particular action and each 
particular ſituation ; the conformity of all 
his actions to one common rule, the word 
of God; and their tepgency to one com- 
mon 
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mon end, the ſalvation of mankind; may 
be explored by the profound moraliſt, muſt 
be admired by the pious believer, but can- 
not be deſcribed, ſurely, without a por- 
tion of that matchleſs fimplicity, with 


which they are recorded by the inſpired 


evangeliſts. Too plain for ornament, and 


too grand for illuſtration, the character of 
| Jeſus leaves at a diſtance the powers of 


language. Surrounded with the meaneſt 
circumſtances, and at the ſame time diſtin- 


guiſhed by the moſt important and aſto- 


niſhing events, it ſeems to baffle equally. 
by its humility, and its majeſty, all the 


feeble . of human W 


The birch of our Suvidai, placed in the 
lowlieſt ſcene of poverty, was firſt an- 


nounced to the ſhepherds, watching their 


flocks: but the meſſage was brought by 
an angel, and a multitude of the heavenly 


hoſt. Though he was laid in a manger in 


deſpiſed Bethlehem, the Magi of the Eaſt 
were conducted by a ſtar to viſit the humble 
ſpot. Sprung, as he was, from the mean- 
eſt origin, and educated: in the meaneſt 

pts vans yet to him was committed the 
50 care 
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care of immortal ſouls, and the ſalvation 
of a corrupt and deluded world. His aſ- 
ſociates he had called from the pooreſt and 
moſt ignorant of the people: them, how- 

ever, did he commiſſion to publiſh the 
doctrines of faith; and on them the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended. Though a friendleſs 
wanderer, in his own country an exile and 
= outcaſt, he was diſtinguiſhed whither- 
ſoever he went, by ſigns and miracles. 
| Even in his laſt hour, when he was num 
bered with malefactors on the croſs ; the 
darkneſs which overſpread the land, the 
rending of rocks, che ing of 1 
and all the convulſions, re, of ſym- 
pathizing e, gave tokens as: the Son 
of God. „ (i; 6 oP 


7 | 


e Fae in ** its 11 


= the hiſtory of Chriſt ſhrinks not from com- 


pariſon with the moſt partial and lofty. re- 
prefancatine of the Lerner of Arabia. 

9 left? 115.4030! e path: 515 | 
0 both kar that We d e 
of life, befote the publication of their re- 
ſpective miſſions, paſſed away in ſilence, 
n and n The firſt | 


years 
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years of Mahomet were buſied in the 
cares of merchandize; till returning to 


his native city, he devoted to ſolitude and 


retirement the leiſure which his opulence 


had procured. The youth of Jeſus was 
ſpent in domeſtic privacy, and was re- 
markable only for affectionate and dutiful 
ſubmiſſion to his parents : unleſs, indeed, 
when in the temple, he by his-ready an- 
ſwers to the queſtions of the Rabbins, 
and his ſkilful expoſition of the ſcriptures, 
aſtoniſhed thoſe that' heard him, and gave 


an omen of his future greatneſs. 


The deſigns of Makwazet were gradually 


and cautiouſly unfolded ; and in order to 


prepare the minds of his countrymen for 


the reception of his faith, he firſt artfully 

perſuaded his own relations and domeſtics, 

and drew to his fide the moſt nn of 
his —__——_— 


leſus walked forth by the ſea of Galilee, 
and ſaw fiſhers caſting their nets. Theſe 
were his firſt converts and diſciples. Though 


they were deſtitute of riches and of power, 


he found in them what his miniſtry re- 
| FP | quired, 
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. an honeſt; and a 20080 ſpirit. 


He won them neither by ſubtle arguments, 


Nor crafty perſuaſions; but bade them for- 


ſake their nets and follow him, to ſee his 


humble dwelling, to hear his heavenly 


diſcourſes to the people, and witneſs the 


wonders he was going to perform. 


dene called his hearers to repentance, 


bus Mahomet to eee 


At hats firſt appearance . were „hoh 
ee. to avoid the rage of the multi- 
tude, who would have deſtroyed them: 
but Mahomet eſcaped by a ſecret, igno- 


minious n and ae by a edle mi- 


e : 4 r g a, $31 Fa ? 522 743 


The ulation of he rg mephec 
3 inconſiſtent; a ſyſtem of contradic- 
tion, continually ſhifting with the views 


of his policy, and the neceſſities of his 


5 impoſture ; now looking towards Mecca, 
and now to J ane ider different 


5 — has Age to wh 


uitous changes in his external circum- 


ſtances ; 
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ſtances; he did not at one time revoke 


what he had afferted, or contradict what 
he had enjoined, at another. Every part 
of his teaching was regular and conſiſtent 


An the objects to which it was directed, 
and the language in which it was con- 


> && ZZ % 


Dr } 


glcains of a viſible. monarchy, and the 


ſplendor of temporal dominion. In him 


we behold the lord of war, and the de- 
ſtroyer of mankind, riding in triumph 
over the ſpoils of thouſands who fell by his 
deſolating ſword; laying cities in flames; 
carrying miſery and bloodſhed through 
the earth; and purſued in his victorious 
career by the lamentations and curſes of 
its inhabitants. In Jeſus we ſee the ado- 
rable prince of peace, the friend and ſavi- 
our of the world, riding meekly to the 


holy City, hailed with the acclamations | 
and bleſſings of much people, whom he 


had reſcued from ſin and death, wiping 
the tears from all eyes, and healing my 
| en and every e th Sore 

ET} __—_ And 


Mahomet 5 his: alleen with the 
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And here the compariſon muſt ce: 
The events that followed in our Saviour's 
life are too auguſt to be placed in compe- 
tition with any mortal power, and can be 

comprehended only by minds habituated 
to the contemplation of heavenly objects. 
Let us conſider the paſſion of our Lord, 
and the magnificent ſcenes of his reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion; and then aſk, in 
what part of all the hiſtory of Mahome- 
tiſm any parallel or reſemblance can be 
found? Let us conſider the laſt days of 
Chriſt's continuanee upon earth, and ho- 
does the prophet of Mecca fink in the 
compariſon ? Let us in imagination hear 
and fee the bleſſed Jeſus, when he gives 

his Apoſtles authority to go forth and bap- 
tize all nations, and preach in his name 
repentance and remiffion of fins; when 
he empowers them to caſt out evil ſpirits, 
to ſpeak with new tongues, and to work 
wonders ; when he holds up to them the 
promiſe of the comforter, and power from 
on high; and when, having bleſſed them, 

15 3 into xr de ren he is for 
" 7 ever 
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ever ſeated in glory on the right hand of 


8 chiefly, Nev raiſes Chriſt and his 


en far above all the fictions of Ma- 


homet, is that awful alternative of hopes 
and fears, that looking for of judgment, 
. our Chriſtian faith ſets before us. 


1 ; Al 1 that day, when time the great arbi- 

ter of truth and falſehood, ſhall bring to 
paſs the accompliſhment of the ages, and 
the ſon of God ſhall make his enemies his 
footſtool ; then ſhall the deluded followers 


of the great impoſtor, diſappointed of the 


expected interceſſion of their prophet, 
ſtand trembling and diſmayed at the 10 
| n of the glorified Meſſiah, 


: Then ſhall | they ſay, Yonder cometh 


in the clouds that Jeſus, whoſe religion 
we laboured to deſtroy, whoſe temples we 
profaned, whoſe ſervants and followers 


we cruelly opprefled ! Behold he cometh : 
but no longer the humble ſon of Mary, 
no longer a mere mortal prophet, the 


| yd of Abraham and of Moles, as that 


P 3 EEE S deceiver 
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deceiver taught us; but the everlaſting 

Son of the everlaſting Father ! The Judge 

of mankind! The ſovereign of Angels ! 
The Lord of all e both i in earth and 
heaven! 


3 Kings XIII. oh 


He 1. fad —1 am a Prophet alſo — and an 


Angel ſpake to me by the M. ord of the 
Lord. But be ied — 


N 
* 


he was yet but little lower than the 


angels, he converſed with God, with- 
out ſhame or terror, face to face. But 


when, by his fatal tranſgreſſion, he had 
fallen from that happineſs in which he was 


created, he was excluded from this ex- 


alted intercourſe; and the Deity appointed 
beings of an intermediate rank between 
himſelf and mankind, to diſpenſe his fa- 


vours and to reveal his will to bis degra- 


Pg: = ded 


IN the days of man's innocence, while 
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ded. creature. After the tranſgreſſion of 

Adam, he no Jn converſed familiarly 
with the ſons of men. Moſes, only was 
permitted to approach his , preſence, to 
converſe immediately with the moſt High, 
and to behold from the cleft of the rock a 
n portion of che divine glory paſſing * 


F were the et by wehich the | 
Almighty condeſcended to make known 
his will to his people. Uſually indeed he 
ſpake in dreams and viſions : but the more 
| Bak manner in which he choſe to inſtruct 
mankind, was by employing the miniſtra- 
tion of angels; who were occaſionally 
ſent to deliver the divine commands, and 
to diſcloſe the hidden events of enen 4 to 
the potijarghs and prophets: + toil 210 


of theſe dads; meſſengers, Gabriel 
lego. is expreſsly named in the canonical 
ſeriptures. He was the favoured: mi- 
niſter, who was commiſſioned to ſhew to 
Daniel the reſtoration of Jeruſalem, the 
fate of monarchies, and thoſe mighty 
events that were deſtined fo mate recon- 

ciliatian for iniquity, ta bring in everlaſt- 
ing righteouſneſi, and to ſeal up the vifion 
| f and 
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Ind 3 By him the birth of the 


Baptiſt was foretold to Zecharias; and by 
him the incarnation of the Meſſiah was 
ancuncad to > die my Virgin. 


A name 40 diſtinguithed, the linpoſtoe 
rent juſtly conceived, would be pro- 
pitious to his deſigns : accordingly he pre- 
_ tended that his own revelations were tranſ- 
mitted to him from heaven op the mini- 
Reation we the fame een | 


0 enter into a philoſophical enquiry. 


ee the inter poſition of ſpirits in the 
affairs of men, is on the preſent occaſion 
totally unneceſſary. The fact involves no 
impoſſibility; and till the relation in which 

this world may ſtand to the great ſyſtem of 
the univerſe be fully and diſtinctly known, 


who ſhall dare to affirm that the actions of 


men are unknown or indifferent to moral 


and rational agents, who are endowed with 


nobler capacities, and re in a more 
ere e ? | 


=. 


| To metaphyſical ſubtleties, which reſt 
on gratuitous and arbitrary aſſumption, it 
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is ſufficient then to oppoſe the general and 

uniform belief of all ages, whether dark 
or enlightened, and of all countries, whe- 
ther barbarous or civilized: but in the 
preſent enquiry we ſhall. conſider the in- 
terpoſition of angels only in an hiſtorical = 
point of view, and ſhall diſpute the pre- 
tenſions of Mahomet on a principle which 

is equally admitted by the believers both 

* the Koran and of the e A 


ihe the la intercourſe: of Maho- 
met with the angel Gabriel reſts ſolely on 
the ſuſpicious authority of his own afſer- 
tion, his pretenſions will not admit of any 
ſerious attack or any plauſible: defence. 
But when he affirms that this divine meſ- 
ſenger communicated to him revelations 


ſeo inimitably ſublime and beautiful, that 


they could not have proceeded from any 
created being; when he defies both men 
and genii to produce any compoſition that 
ſhould bear the leaſt reſemblance to his 
boaſted Koran, when he boldly propoſes 
it to the teſt of the ſevereſt examination, 
and holds it out to the admiration of the 
ren world as e inſcribed in legible 
M 3 
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characters by the finger of the Deity, then 
we have ſome opportunity for enquiry and 
ſome foundation for argument. 


:\Adaiining, what can never be proved, 
this new hypotheſis, that any compoſition 
may be fo perfect as to tranſcend the 
powers of man, and riſe to our ideas of a 
miracle; yet we peremptorily deny the 

concluſion, thus applied from it to the 
Koran. His infatuated followers regarded 
it as ſomething too wonderful to be the 
work of one who profeſſed himſelf to be 


both unlearned and ignorant: and the im- 


poſtor himſelf declared it ſuperior to the 


utmoſt reach of the moſt nn and 


| cultivated mind. 


4 1 1 


1 to e aiding :mplicit belief 


were due, we might aſſent to each of theſe 


opinions: but if we turn our eyes, firſt 
upon the life of Mahomet (which we 
have already reviewed) and then on his 
Koran, which remains to be conſidered, 
we ſhall fee no reaſon either to glow with 
the raptures of the Muſſulman, or to re- 
| . the boaſts of the 9 


By 
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By the advocates of Mahometiſm, the 
Koran has always been held forth as the 
greateſt of miracles, and equally ſtupen- 
dous with the act of raiſing the dead. The 
miracles of Moſes and Jeſus, they ſay, were 
tranſient and temporary ; but that of the 
Koran is permanent and perpetual; and 
therefore fat ſurpaſſes all the miraculous 
events of preceding ages. We will not de- 
tract from the real merit of the Koran: we 
allow it to be generally elegant, and often 
ſublime; but at the ſame time we reject 
with diſdain its arrogant pretence to any 
thing ſupernatural. As we before diſcovered 
the ſuppoſed ignorance of the author to be 
no other than an artful diſguiſe which he 
aſſumed, to carry on more effectually his 
fraudulent deſigns; we ſhall now as rea- 
dily be convinced, that all the real excel- 
lence of the work is to be  refetred to na- 
bern end viſible mn 603 H 
When the: iArnbe: e ther * | 
of: Mahomet, all ſuſpicions of his fince- 
rity were loſt in exultation at his —_ 
yu__ * of his character. 


They | 
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They did not pauſe to examine any ab- 
ſtract queſtion on the conſiſtence of his 
pretended revelations. A bright and pro- 
minent example ſtood before them, which 
overwhelmed them with tumultuous a- 
mazement and faſcinated them into the 
moſt implicit confidence. His triumphs 
over enemies were conſidered as the moſt 
brilliant acquiſitions to their national glory: 
and in the dexterity of his contrivance and 
the vigour of his execution they ſaw the 
ſublime features of the hero of their coun- 
try. His claims to a divine commiſſion, 
attended with an exterior ſanctity of de- 
meanour, and ſupported by a long and 
ſplendid ſeries of victories, confirmed them 

in their veneration for an inſtructor ſo 
eminently favoured, it ſhould ſeem, by the 
mo N of oven itſelf. - 


A conſid thus — ate 
and thus liberally beſtowed would natu- 
rally lead the followers of Mahomet, to 
overlook every imperfection, to enhance 
every excellence, to confound the ſeeming 
wan the real, and to yield to the preten- 
(l ſions 
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ſions of the prophet the implicit ſubmiſ- 


fion they had already paid to u er 
_ no this Warrior. | 


inder Bach e e of admiration 
and aſtoniſhment, what could the unin- 
formed Arabian oppoſe to the claim of 
divine inſpiration? Or while ſharing in 
the glory of his arms, how pauſe to in- 
| veſtigate the truth of - thoſe pretenſions, 
which while they exalted his leader to 
communion with God, ſeemed to ſhed a 
portion of the ſame. andi on his fol- 
; lowers and friends? | 


Ti the language of Arabia alſo, a lan- 
guage extremely loved, and diligently cul- 
tivated by the people to whom it was ver- 

nacular, Mahomet found advantages which 

were never enjoyed by any former or ſuc- 
ceeding impoſtor. It requires not the eye 

of a philoſopher to diſcover in every ſoil 
and country a principle of national pride: 
and if we look back for many ages on the 
_ hiſtory of the Arabians, we ſhall eaſily per- 
ceive that pride among them, invariably 


5 have confiſted i in the knowledge and im- 


provement | 
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provement of their native language. The 
Arabic which has been juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt copious of the Eaſtern tongues; which 
had exiſted from the remoteſt antiquity ; 
which had been embelliſhed by number- 
leſs poets, and refined by the conſtant ex- 
erciſe of the natives; was the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful inſtrument which Mahomet em- 
ployed in planting his new religion among 
them. . Admirably adapted by its unrival- 
led harmony, and by its endleſs variety, to 
add painting to expreſſion, and to purſue 
the imagination in its unbounded flight; it 
became in the hands of Mahomet an irre- 
ſiſtible charm to blind the judgment, and 
to rape ag fancy of his followers, 


Of that deſcription of men, who firſt 
compoſed. the adherents of Mahomet, and 

to whom the Koran was addreſſed, few, 
Probably, were able to paſs a very accurate 
judgment on the propriety of the ſenti- 
ments, or on the beauties of the diction: 
but all could judge of the military abi- 
lities of their leader; and in the midſt 
of their admiration it is not difficult to 
conceive, that they would aſcribe to his 
com- 
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compoſitions every imaginary ne of 
ne lungs- 


The 8 and 1 — ſoldier, though 

awake to the charms of thoſe wild but > 
beautiful compoſitions, in which were ce- 

lebrated their favourite occupations of love 
or war, were yet little able to criticiſe any 

other works, than thoſe which. were ad- 
dreſſed to the imagination, or the heart. 
To abſtract reaſonings en the attributes 
and the diſpenſations of the Deity, to the 
comparative excellencies of rival religions, 
to the conſiſtency of any one religious ſyſ- 
tem in all its parts, and to the force of its 
various proofs, they were quite inattentive. 
In ſuch a ſituation the appearance of a 
work, which poſſeſſed ſomething like wiſ- 
dom and conſiſtence; which preſcribed the 
rules, and illuſtrated the duties of life; 
and which contained the principles of a 
new, and comparatively ſublime theology; 
independently. of its real and permanent 
merit, was likely to excite their aſtoniſh- 
ment, and to become the Gander of fu- 
ture mee 
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In the firſt periods of the literature of 
every country, ſomething of this kind has 
happened. The father of Grecian poetry 
very obviouſly influenced the taſte and imi- 
tation of his countrymen. The modern 
nations of Europe all poſleſs ſome original 
author, who riſing from the darkneſs of 
former ages, has begun the career of com- 
_ poſition, and tinctured with the character 

of bis own imagination the ſtream which 

me flowed N his EN 


„But the ptophet of Arabia bad in this 
reſpect advantages peculiar to himſelf. His 
compoſitions were not to his followers the 
works of man, but the genuine language 
of Heaven which had ſent him. They were 
not confined therefore to that admiration, 
which is ſo liberally beſtowed on the ear- 
lieſt productions of genius; or to that 
fond attachment with which men every 
where regard the original compoſitions of 
theit country: but with their admiration 
they blended their piety. To know and 
to feel the beauties of the Koran, was in 
foe e N o ſhare in the temper of 

q . 5 heaven; 


9 1 
4 
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heaven ; and he who was moſt affected 
with admiration in the peruſal of its beau- 

ties, ſeemed moſt fitly the object of that 
mercy, which had given it to ignorant 
man. The Koran, therefore, became na- 
turally and neceſſarily the ſtandard of taſte, 
With a language thus hallowed in their 
imaginations, they were too well ſatisfied, | 
either to diſpute its: elegance, or improve 
Its ſtructure. In ſucceeding ages the ad- 
ditional ſanction of antiquity, or. preſcrip- 
tion, was given to thoſe. compoſitions 
which their fathers had admired: and 
while the belief of its divine original con- 
tinues, that admiration which has thus 
become the teſt and the duty of the faith= 
ful, can neither be altered nor diminiſhed, . | 
en e we e ae pe- 
culiar advantages of the Koran, we have 
no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at the admiration 
in which it is held. But, if deſcending 

to a more minute inveſtigation of it, we 
conſider its perpetual inconſiſtence and ab- 
ſurdity, we ſhall indeed have cauſe for 
aſtoniſhment at that weakneſs of humani- 

ty, which could ever have received ſuch 
— as the work of the Deity. 
| The 
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The firſt praiſe of all the productions of 


genius, is invention ; that quality of the 


- mind, which by the extent and quickneſs 
of its views, is capable of the largeſt con- 
ceptions, and of forming new combina- 
tions of objects the moſt diſtant and un- 
uſual. But the Koran bears little impreſ- 


ſion of this tranſcendent character. Its 


materials are wholly borrowed from the 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures, from the 
Talmudical legends and apocryphal goſ- 


pels then current in the Eaſt, and from 
the traditions and fables which abounded 
in Arabia. The materials collected from 
theſe ſeveral ſources, are here heaped to- 
gether, with perpetual and needleſs repe- 
titions, without any ſettled principle or vi- 
OE neee, 1827 


When a W part a 4 life of RE: 


homet had been ſpent in preparatory me- 


ditation on the ſyſtem he was about to eſta- 
bliſh, its chapters were dealt out flowly 
and ſeparately during the long period of 
three and twenty years. Vet thus defec- 


tive in its Trutture, and not leſs excep- 
Q 2 tionable 
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tionable in its doctrines, was the work 
which Mahomet delivered to his followers 
2 wah oracles of God. 


The moſt prominent feature of the Ko- 
ran, that point of excellence in which the 
partiality of its admirers has ever delighted 
to view it, is the ſublime notion it gene- 
rally impreſſes of the nature and attributes 
of God. If its author had really derived 
theſe juſt conceptions from the inſpiration 
of that Being whom they attempt to de- 
ſcribe, they would not have been ſurround- 
ed, as they now are on every ſide, with 
error and abſurdity. But it might eaſily be 
proved, that whatever it juſtly defines of 
the divine attributes, was borrowed from 
_ our holy ſcripture ; which even from its 
firſt promulgation, but eſpecially from the 
completion of the New Teſtament, has 
extended the views, and enlightened the 
underſtandings of mankind; and thus fur- 
niſhed them with arms, which have too 
often been ineffectually re 1 ron 5 
by its ungenerous enemies. 5 


| In this E Surticaticy, = copy | 
is far below the great original, both in 
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the propriety of its images, and the force 


of its deſcriptions. Our holy ſcriptures are 


the only compoſitions that can enable the 
dim ſight of mortality to penetrate into 
the inviſible world, and to behold a glimpſe 
of the divine perfections. Accordingly, 
when they would repreſent to us the hap- 
pineſs of heaven, they deſcribe it, not by 
any thing minute and particular, but by 
ſomething general and great; ſomething, 
that without deſcending to any determinate 


object, may at once by its beauty and im- 
menſity, excite our wiſhes and elevate our 


affections. Though in the prophetical and 
evangelical writings the joys that ſhall 
attend us in a future ſtate are often men- 
tioned with ardent admiration, they. are 
expreſſed rather by alluſion than ſimi- 
litude, rather by indefinite and figurative 


terms, than by any thing fixed and de- 
terminate. Eye hath not feen, nor ear 


heard, neither have entered into the heart 


of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him, What a reverence 
and aſtoniſhment does this paſſage excite 


1 Cor. ii. 9. 


A n 
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in every hearer of taſte and piety? What 
energy, and at the ſame time what fim- 
plicity in the expreſſion ? How ſublime, 

and at the ſame time, how obſcure 1s the 
—— 4 


Different was the conduct of Mahomet 
in his deſcriptions of heaven and of para- 
diſe. Unaſſiſted by the neceffary influence 
of virtuous intentions and divine inſpira- 
tion, he was neither defirous, nor indeed 
able to exalt the minds of men to ſublime 
conceptions, or to rational expectations. 
By attempting to explain what is incon- 
cCeivable, to deſcribe what is ineffable, and 
to materialize what in itſelf is. ſpiritual ; 
be abſurdly and impiouſly aimed to ſenſu- 
alize the purity of the divine eſſence. 
Thus he fabricated a ſyſtem of incohe- 
rence, a religion of depravity, totally re- 
pugnant indeed to the nature of that Being, 
who, as he pretended, was its object; but 
therefore more likely to accord with the 
appetites and Ts Es of a — and 
ſenſual age. Fla | 


| That 1 may not appear to exalt our 
| Scriptures thus far aboye the Koran by an 
unrea- 
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nortaſcoable preference, I ſhall produce a 
part of the ſecond chapter of the latter, 


which is deſervedly admired by the Maho- 
metans, who wear it engraved on their 
ornaments, and recite it in their prayers. 


* God! there is no God but he; the 


« living, the ſelf- ſubſiſting: neither ſlum- 


e ber nor ſleep ſeizeth him: to him be- 


<« longeth whatſoever is in heaven, and 
on earth. Who is he that can intercede 


« with him but through his good plea- 


% ſure? He knoweth that which is paſt, 


4 and that which is to come. His throne 


« js extended over heaven and earth, and 


** the preſervation of both is to him no 


burden. He is the high, the mighty. a 


To this deſcription wh refuſe the | 


praiſe of magnificence ? Part of that mag- 
nificence however is to be referred to that 
verſe of the Pſalmiſt, whence it was bor- 
rowed, He that keepeth Ißrael, _ neither 
Number, nor ſleep. | 


Þ Sale's Kor, ii, p. 30. 4to. Edit, © Pal, cxxi. 4. 
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But if we compare it with that other 

| paſſage of the ſame inſpired Pſalmiſt, all 
its boaſted grandeur is at once obſcured, 
and loſt in the blaze of; A greater light. i 


40 my God, 405 ne not away in the midſ 
of my dans; thy years are throughout all 
generations, Of old haſt thou laid the foun- 
 dations f the earth; and the. beavens are 
the work of thy. hands. They ſhall periſh, but 
thou ſhalt endure: yea, all of them ſhall wax 

old, as doth a garment ; as a veſture. ſhalt 
thou clange them, and they ſhall be changed; 
but thou art the ſame, and thy e en 
not Kail. 


The Koran therefore, upon a retroſpec- 
tive view of theſe ſeveral circumſtances, 


far from ſupporting its arrogant claim ta 


a ſupernatural work, ſinks below the level 
of many compoſitions confeſſedly of hu- 
man original; and ſtill lower does it fall 
in our eſtimation, when compared with 
that pure and perfect pattern which . 
W admire in the ſcriptures of — 


4 Pſal. cii. 24, 25, 26, 27. Ng 
It 


which he acknowledged as divine, were 
7 5 the 
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It being then abundantly apparent, that 


no miracle either was externally performed 


for the ſupport, or is internally involved 


in the compoſition, of the Mahometan re- 


velation, we proceed to enquire, whether 


it be better atteſted by prophecy, that other 
n eee of a miſſion from heaven. 


The knowhadge of futurity is one of 


tab moſt. unequivocal and incommuni- 


cable characters of the moſt High. By 
this he ſtamps a ſeal on the genuine illapſes 
of his ſpirit, and diſtinguiſhes them from 


the viſions of enthuſiaſm and the fables of 


impoſture, Of this Mahomet was con- 
ſcious, and endeavoured to avail himſelf. 


Senſible of the credibility that ariſes from 


the evidence of prophecy, he appealed to 


prophecy for the ane of his miſ- 


fon, 


|:There: were no popular prophetic tradi- 
tions among the Arabians, that might be 
wreſted to favour his pretenſions. The 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures; therefore, 
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ruption of the ſacred writings, draws after 
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the only ſources whence he could attempt 


to derive any Predictions of his e e 


Though the later advocates of the Ma- 


— Nets cauſe have laboured to difcover 
ſuch predictions in our bible in its preſent 


form, we know that it contains nothing 


to countenance their attempt. So weak a 
claim the great pretender himſelf forbore 


to alledge; and more artfully reſted his 


pretenſions on a falſehood, which, though 
ſtill more abſurd and improbable, is, by 


its very abſurdity, more difficult to be dif- 
proved. He frequently and boldly affirm- 
ed, that his miſſion had been foretold by 
the prophets in the Hebrew teſtament, 
and more particularly by Chriſt in the 


_ Goſpel : and that both Jews and Chriſtians, 


expecting his coming, and dreading his 
ſucceſs, had concurred in the atrocious 


crime of mutilating their ſcriptures ; and, 


to deprive him of the teſtimony thoſe pro- 
phecies afforded, had 2 8 n from 


the rg 55 15 


Buy, the idea of this pretended. cor- 


it 


S'E R M © N M N 
it a train of the moſt improbable conclu- 
fions. That the moſt diſcordant ſects had 
united in deſtroying an article of their own 
faith, for the unaccountable purpoſe of 
diſcrediting a perſon to be born in a future 
gage; and that their attempt ſucceeded in 
thus mutilating a book diſperſed through 
every country in every language, is among 
the conſequences of this extraordinary 
hypotheſis. But we have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to believe, that our holy ſcriptures, 
by the care of a good providence, have 
deſcended to us pure and petfech, from 
their original times. 


F There 18 indeed no evidence of the au- 
thenticity of any compoſitions, but what 
equally attends the books' of the old and 
new teſtament. Nay, there are no ancient 
writings, which bear ſuch peculiar and 
diſcriminating characteriſtics of authenti- 
city. Their importance made them ſub- 
jects of deep attention and conſideration; 
and their authority occaſioned them to be 
appealed to by chriſtians of every perſua- 
ſion. Different ſects watched over them 
"mu a jealous eye, left they ſhould be 

corrupted 
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corrupted ; and as each made them a ſtand- 
ard, each cen to e their 
identity. 
To confirm us nill further in this opi- 
nion, we have the concurring teſtimony 
of many ancient writers, of the primitive 
fathers of the church, and of heretics who 
maintained the moſt claſhing and oppoſite 
tenets; whoſe ſcriptural quotations, though 
made with different views from different 
copies, all uniformly refer to one and the 


ſame bible. The very exceptions to this 


general poſition are few, and contribute 
additional proofs in favour of the ſacred 
text: for every mutilation, however in- 
conſiderable, every depravation, however 
_ artful, to which the rage of controverſy 
had given birth, were inſtantly detected 

by the activity, and expoſed 12 the in- 
dignation of the e e pa 


There are extant at this hows various 
manuſcripts of both teſtaments, much 
older than the Hejra. Such are the Vati- 
can and Alexandrian manuſcripts ; the 
dates of which are generally aſcribed by 
| the critics to the fourth, or fifth, century. 
ier In 
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In theſe we no where find any mention of 
Mahomet, or any other alluſion to his 
coming, than the general prediction hat 


Vel je Chr: Yes and fo Ie prophets ſnould ariſe. 


But to enter at large into this ſubjeet i is 


neither conſiſtent with my plan, nor in- 
deed neceſſary to my argument; ſince a 


ſlight conſideration of theſe obvious proofs 


will afford the cleareſt conviction, that 
thoſe imaginary prophecies which Maho- 
met alledged, if they had ever exiſted in 


the ſacred volume, would have exiſted | 


fill ; and in truth, that no ſuch corruption 
as he pretended, has ever happened to our 
ſeriptures. | 


N Thus was a man of no common talents; 
reduced by the very nature of his enter- 
priſe to bear record of himſelf, to ſupport. 
his own cauſe by his own unſupported teſ- 
timony, and to maintain a weak and de- 
fenceleſs claim by a futile and abſurd ap- 
| ods to been, which had no exiſtence. 


Vt appears then, chat the been of 
Mahomet are not accompanied by any of 
rhoſe 
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thoſe marks of external evidence, which 
may always be expected to confirm and to 
diſtinguiſh a divine revelation. The proofs 
which he adduced in ſupport of his claims 
are. in every point of view, weak and un- 
ſatisfactory. To miraculous power, that 
moſt infallible and deciſive teſt of divine in- 
terpoſition, he openly diſclaimed every pre- 
tence; and even boldly denied its neceſſity 
to confirm the miſſion of a prophet. He 
deemed it ſufficient to appeal to a ſecret and 
unatteſted intercourſe with an angel; and 
above all, to the inimitable excellence and 
ſublimity of the Koran. To the former of 
theſe pretences no ſerious attention is due; 
for inſtead of affording any evidence in 
| ſupport of the claims of Mahomet, it no- 
toriouſly wants proofs to eſtabliſh its own 
authenticity. With regard to the boaſted 


excellence of the Koran, which, as the 


impoſtor alledged, bore ſtrong and viſible 
characters of an almighty hand, and was 
deſigned by God to compenſate the want 
of miraculous power, and to ſupply every 
defect of external evidence, we have al- 


5 . ready ſeen how illi-founded are its haughty 


and arrogant pretenſions to a divine ori- 
ginal. i 


From 


From a view of he ou merits. jo 
that celebrated work, and from a con- 
ſideration of the peculiar. circumſtances 
under which it was written and delivered 
to the world; from its want of inven» 
tion, of order, of conſiſtency; from the 
real character and abilities of its author; 
and from the ſignal advantages which he 
enjoyed in a language copious and ex- 
preſſive, harmonious and refined; in the 
years which were ſpent in previous medi- 
tation, and the ſtill longer ſpace which 
was afterwards. employed. in its compoſi- 
tion; and above all, in the opinions, the 
habits, and the prejudices of his country- 
men; I ſay, from a due. conſideration of 
theſe important particulars, we are fully 
juſtified in reſolving all its merit and all 
its ſucceſs, into the agency of ordinary, 
00 human cauſes. 
* the pr. oi which Makowat _ 
5 ledged.; in, ſupport, of the character he had 
aſſumed, was not only in itſelf fallacious 
and equivocal; We ] alſo trace plain 
mak, of impoſture, in the manner in 
which 


n 
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which that evidence was propoſed and en- 
forced. Senſible of the weakneſs of his 
credentials, and of the ſuſpicion to which 


the proofs he had adduced were juſtly lia- 


ble, he anxiouſly laboured to miſlead the 
unwary, and to confound the ignorant by 
the arrogance of his claims, and the con- 

fidence of his ee e 


Thus inſtead of e bis worry 


tended revelation to his followers, and 


leaving it to ſtand or fall by the determi- 


nation of their own cool and diſpaſſionate 


judgment, he endeavoured to anticipate 


their opinions, employed every artifice to 
enhance its merit, and embraced every 
opportunity to exaggerate its excellence 


by the moſt pompous and claborate enco- 


miums on its en eee 


ene W his bold «ad 400 defi. 
ance of the united powers of every order 
of created beings, to produce a work of 
equal beauty and ſublimity with the mira- 


culous Koran; hence too proceeded bis 


groundleſs, yet oſtentatious appeal to the 


6:7 en of the ancient prophets ; from 


whoſe 
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whoſe writings he was confeſſedly unable 
to produce a fingle prediction, which could, 
with any probability of conſtruction, be 
wreſted to favour his Fun ot 
Compelled by the nature of his ftnatiori 
and deſign, to ſupport one impious falſe= 
hood by another ſtill more atrocious, the 
artifice and the audacity of the impoſtor 
carried him yet farther ; and in order to 
afford ſome countenance to his extrava- 
gant appeal to the evidence of prophecy, 
induced him to charge both Jews and 
_ Chriſtians with the odious, but impoſſible 
crime of corrupting their ſcriptures. I 


Such were the vain pretences, and ſuch 
the unſubſtantial proofs by which the pro- 
phet of Arabia laboured to confirm and 
to authenticate his miſſion. But far dif- 
ferent was the conduct, and different the 

evidence, which was adduced by Jeſus 
Chriſt, in ſupport of his claim to the cha- 
racter and office of the Meſſiah. 


Into this contraſt, however, the time 


will not at preſent permit me to enter. 
5 C 
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niſhing train "of 2 and of that 
jun ng ſtupendous chain of Prophecies, 
on. whoſe collective evidence, as on a firm 
and immoveable baſis, our holy religion 
ultimately reſts, would unavoidably lead 
me into too wide a field of £ inveſtigation... 


5 Tbe ;nkuite importance of the ſubjects 
naturally demands our moſt ſerious and 
earneſt attention, and i is, I truſt, ſufficient 
Fully to juſtify. me in reſerying them as 
objects of future and more | pecticuler dis- 
cuſſion. : 
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you 3; Je 0 n * . 2 * 


Teſs ede — 2 be ae dur 1 4 in 
0 Father's name, 728 bear witneſs 1 0 me. 


AVI NG in my laſt-diſcourſe en- 


deavoured to expoſe that empty 
0 ſhew of external evidence, by which 
| the Ambien impoſtor laboured to ſupport 
his impious pretenſions, I now proceed, 
in purſuance of my general plan, to exa- 
mige and ſtate the proofs on which Jeſus 
Chriſt reſted his claim to the character of 
a divine teacher. In the words which I 


have now read to you, our Lord replies 
to the captious queſtions of the Jews con- 


* his dignity and office; and refers 
R 2 them 
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them to the Miracles which he wrought 
as affording plain and ih ee 
of his miſſion. of 

r * 5 N | 

- Every one knows, what i is meant. by.a a 

Miracle z though divines have differed | 
about the preciſe terms of definition. 
Some have defined it in language too looſe 
and equivocal; and have thus confounded 
that which is unaccountable with that 
which is miraculous: others, to avoid 
this extreme, have ſo narrowed the. defini- 
tion as to make it inapplicable, even to 
events which are truly entitled to that de- 
nomination. I will not attempt to give 
ſuch a definition as ſhall be exact without 
being defective; and comprehenſive, with- 
out being redundant. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that by a Miracle I mean An event 
* out of the ordinary and ſettled courſe of 
, nature, and ſuch as could not have been 
10 produced either by the operation of its 
general laws, or the combination of 
contingent circumſtances: Or. An 
operation performed by any particular 

8 — vrhich tranſcends his ſkill and 
| wer, and which required the afliſtance 
75 b a ſupernatural being.“ 


A . . 
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4 


A celebrated champion of infidelity, 


has inſidiouſſy or erroneouſly maintained 


a Miracle to be contrary to experience; 


whereas'it is in reality only different from 


it. Experience informs us, that one event 
has happened often — teſtimony informs 
us that another event has happened once, 
or more. That diſcaſes ſhould be generally 


cured by the application of external cauſes, 
and ſometimes at the mere word of a pro- 


phet, and without the viſible application 
of cauſes, are facts not inconſiſtent with 
each other in the nature of things them- 
ſelves, or irreconcileable according to our 


ideas. Each fact may ariſe from its own 


proper cauſe; each may exiſt independently 


of the other; and each is known by its 


own proper proof, be it of ſenſe or teſti- 
mony. As ſecret cauſes often produce 
events contrary to. thoſe we do expect from 
experience, it is equally conceivable that 
events ſhould ſometimes be bepfoduces: which 
we ee not ede ue 
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To pronounce eee a Miracle to 58 
falſe, becauſe it is different from experience, 
is only to conclude againſt its general exiſe 
tence from the very circumſtance which con» 
ſtitutes its particular nature: for if it were 
not different from experience, where would 
be its ſingularity? Or what particular 
ptoof, could be drawn from it, if it hap- 
pened according to the ordinary train of 
human events, or was included in the 
operation of the general laws of nature? We 
grant that it does differ from experience: 
but we do not preſume to make our expe- 


rience the ſtandard of the divine conduct. : 


He that acknowledges a God, muſt at 
leaſt admit the poſſibility of a Miracle. The 
Atheiſt that makes him inſeparable. from 

what is called nature, and binds him to 

its laws by an inſurmountable neceflity:; 
that deprives him of will, and wiſdom, 
und power, as a diſtinct and cor; eee 
Being, may deny even the very poſſibili 

of a miraculous interpoſition, which can 
in any inftance ſuſpend or counteract thoſe 
general laws by which the world is go- 
* But ** who allows of a firft cauſe 


wa tobe - 
* in 
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in Itſelf perfect and intelligent, abſtractedly 


from thoſe effects which his wiſdom and 


power have produced, muſt at the ſame 


time allow, that this cauſe can be under 


no ſuch reſtraints as to be debarred the 
liberty of controuling its laws as often as 
it ſees fit. Surely the Being that made the 
World, can govern it, or any part of it, 
in ſuch a manner as he pleaſes: and he 


hat conſtituted the very laws by which it 
is in general conducted, may ſuſpend the 


operation of thoſe laws in any given in- 


ſtance; or impreſs new powers on matter, 


in hates: to proguce'ti new 995 nen, 


48 


880 _ indeed i it is prop FR me to oh 


ſerve, that the force exerted in every Mi- 
racle is finite, and may, in many caſes, - 
be in itſelf far leſs than what we ſee em- 


ployed in the ordinary courſe of the world. 
The ſudden ſuſpenſion of the force, which 
preſerves any one planet in its orbit, is leſs 
than the: conſtant exerciſe of that force, 
which preſerves all the planets in their re- 
ſpective orbits; and yet it may be pro- 
* It is not therefore ne- 
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ceſſary to ſay, that Miracles cannot be pers 


formed by a power leſs than infinite. That 5 


no beings: can change, or counteract, or 
ſuperſede the order of things, as eſtabliſhed 


by the Deity, without his appointment, 


is indeed the clear and neceſſary conſe- 
quence of his omnipotence; but that he 


may appoint them to change it, involves 
no contradiction: that purpoſes of the 


higheſt moment may be anſwered by ſuch 
appointment, implies no abſurdity; and, 
therefore, in the caſe of Miracles, whe- 


ther the Deity performs them immediately 


by himſelf, or mediately by other agents, 


the great ends of religion ate equally. ſe- 


cured, and the proofs of his were 


barks be er ee end ie it 


e: 


114 if 10 ; ? - 145 


1 „Miracles A beclaſſed 8 3 


thoſe, which conſiſt in a train or combi 


nation ꝙ events, which could not haye re- 


ſulted from the ordinary arrangements of 
providence; and thoſe particular opera- 
tians which are performed by inſtruments 
and agents incompetent todeffat uthem 
Without a ban e posters zin 6 ©52% 
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riods of their exiſtence, as a diſtinct elaſs 
of ſociety, to the preſent time, we behold 
a ſingularity of circumſtance and proce- 
dure, which we cannot account for on 
common principles. Comparing their con- 


dition and ſituation with that of other na- 


tions, we can meet with nothing fimilar 


to it in the hiſtory of mankind. So re- 


markable a difference, conſpicuous in every 
revolution of their hiſtory, could not have 
ſubſiſted through mere accident. There 
muſt have been a cauſe adequate to ſo ex- 
traordinary an effect. Now, what ſhould 
this cauſe be, but an interpoſition of pro- 
vidence in a manner different from the 


courſe of its general government 5 for 
the phenomenon cannot be explained by 


an application of thoſe general cauſes and 
Anne ante in other caſes. ; 
The aan ben of Chriſtianity 
aka an event, which clearly diſco- 
vered a miraculous interpoſition. The cir- 
3 which attended it were ſuch, as 
| cannot 


In the conduct of Providence reſpecting 
the Jewiſh people, from the earlieſt pe- 
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cannot rationally be accounted for on any : 


other poſtulatum. I have already copfidered 
this ſubject at large. I would now obſerve, 
that the inſtitutions of the Law and the 
_ Goſpel may not only appeal for their con- 
 fGirmation to a frain of events, which ta- 
ken in a general and combined view, point 
out an extraordinary defignation, and vin- 
dicate their claim to a divine authority; 
but alſo to a number of particular operas 
tions, which conſidered diſtinctly, or in a 
ſeparate and detached light, evidently diſ- 
play a ſupernatural power, e e 
exerted on the occaſion, . 


Since Ch rſt himſelf conftainly Stat 
to theſe works as the evidences of his di- 
vine miſſion and character, we will briefly 
examine, how far they Juſtiies) and. con- 
med his ene | 


That our Lord laid ah: CR firef ; 
on the evidence they afforded ; nay, that 
he confidered that evidence as ſufficient to 
authenticate his claims to the office of the 
Meſſiah with all reaſonable and well-diſ- 
—_ * is manifeſt not-only * 
| 1 
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the words of my text, but alſo from a 


great variety of other paſſages in in the Evan- 1 


eee as | | | 18 ö > 


Thus, when the diſciples of John v were 

* to Chriſt, to receive from his own 
lips the moſt ſatisfactory proofs of his di- 
vine miſſion, he referred them to his Mi- 


racles. Go, ſaid he, and bew to Fohn 


again thoſe things which ye hear and ſee : the 
blind receive their fight, the lame walk, the 


lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, and the 


| Gead are raiſed up. Again, If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not: but if 


J do, though Je believe: not me, believe tbe 


n 


| This anpeal to | Miracles was founded on 
the following juſt and obvious grounds. 


Fixsr, that they are viſible proofs of 


divine approbation, as well as of divine 


power: for it would have been inconclu- 


five to have reſted an appeal on the teſti- 
mony of the latter, if it had not at the 
ſame time included an evidence of the 
former: and it was indeed à natural in- 
Matt. xi. 4. Joh. x. 25. 
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ference, that working of Miracles in de- 


fence of a particular cauſe, was the ſeal 


of Heaven to the truth of that cauſe. To 
ſuppoſe the contrary, would be to ſup- 
poſe, that God not only permitted his crea- 
tures to be deceived; but that he deviated 


from the ordinary courſe of his providence, 

purpoſely with a view to deceive them. 
The concluſion which the man, whom 
our Saviour reſtored to ſight, drew from 


this Miracle, was exceedingly juſt, and 


founded on the common ſentiments and 
impreſſions of the human heart. Me Eno, 


ſays he, that God heareth not finners : but 


if any man be a worſhipper of God, and doeth 
his: will, him he heareth. Since the world be- 
gan was it not heard, that any man opened the 
eyes. of one that was born blind. If this man 


were not of God, be could do nothing. If 


the cauſe which our Lord was engaged in, 


had not been approved of by God, it 


would not have been honoured with the 
ſeal of Miracles: for the divine power can 


never be ſuppoſed to counteract the divine 


will. This would be to ſet his nature at 
variance with itſelf; and by deſtroying his 
ſimplicity, would deſtroy his happineſs, 


and terminate in confuſion and miſery. 


Joh. ix. 31, 32. Hence 


* — 
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Hence we may juſtly reject as incredible 


theſe Miracles, which have been aſcribed 


to the interpoſition of wicked ſpirits. The 
poſſibility of their interference is a mere 
hypotheſis, depending upon gratuitous aſ- 
ſumption, and leading to very dangerous 
conſequences: and the particular inſtances 
in which credulous ſuperſtition, or per- 


verted philoſophy, has ſuppoſed them to 
interfere, are, as Facts, deſtitute of any 


clear and ſolid evidence, or as Effects, 
e into en cauſes. 5 


7 
> 3% 


rcon DLY, wheel our Lord perlen to 
his Miracles as proofs of his divine miſ- 


ſion, it preſuppoſed that thoſe Miracles 
were of ſuch a nature as would bear the 


ſtricteſt examination; that they had all 
thoſe criteria, which could poſſibly diſtin- 
guiſh them from the deluſions of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and the artifices of impoſture; elſe 
2 un have been fallaeious and 


1116 Spe: to nm wich all ate ail 
| fidence uff an nen mind, totally poſ- 
a ſeſſed 
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facts, ſuch as ſpoke their-own meanings 
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ſeſſed with a conſciouſneſs of their truth 


and reality. This appeal;was:not drawn 
out into any laboured argument; nor 
adorned by any of the embelliſhments of 
language. It was ſhort, ſimple, and de- 
ciſive. He neither reaſoned, nor declaimed 
on their nature, or their deſign, He barely 
pointed to them as plain and indubitable 


and carried with them men 1 my. 
| Arb 33261 11 
þ The . 2 our chord 5 — | 
ed, were too public to be ſuſpected of im- 
poſture ; and being objects of ſenſe, they 
were ſecured againſt the charge of enthu- 
ſiaſm. An impoſtor would not have acted 
ſo abſurdly, as to have riſqued his credit 
on the performance of what he muſt have 
known it was not in his power to effect. 
And though an enthuſiaſt, from the warmth 
of imagination, might have flattered him: 
ſelf with a full perſuaſion of his being able 
to perform ſome miraculous: work; yet 
when the trial was referred to an object of 
ſenſe, the event muſt ſoon have expoſed 
the deluſion. The impoſtor would not have 
dared to day to the blind, Receive thy 


Sits 
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WY to the deaf, Hear, to the dumb, 
Speak, to the dead, Ariſe,! to the raging 
of the ſea, Be fßfill; leſt he ſhould injure 
the credit of his cauſe, by undertaking _ 
more than he could perform. And though 

the enthuſiaſt, under the deluſion of his 


paſſions might have confidently command- 
ed diſeaſe to fly, and the powers of na- 


ture to be ſubject to his controul; yet 


their obedience: would not have enn 
his command, 
was | {1 + 

The Miracles 4 Chriſt then were ſuch 
as an impoſtor would not have attempted; 
and ſuch as an enthuſiaſt could not have 
effected. They had no diſguiſe; and were 
in a variety of inſtances of ſuch a nature, 
as to preclude the very poſſibility of col - 
luſion. They were performed in the midſt 
of his bittereſt enemies; and were ſo pal- 
pable and certain as to extort the following 
acknowledgement even from perſons who 
were moſt eager to oppoſe his doctrines, 
and to diſcredit his pretenſions: This man 
duet many Miracles. J we let bim thus 
one, a men auili believe an him. 


0 "0 Joh. xi, 47. 48. 


The 
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 -i'The Miracles : Chriſt-performed,.-wers 
indeed ſufficient to alarm the fears of thoſs = 
Wboſe downfall was involved in his ſue- 
cet. And it was impoſſible for them to 
deny the facts, Which ſo many thouſanda 
wete ready to atteſt on evidence too cer 
tain to admit even the poſſibility of miſ- 
take, deluſion, or impoſture. But his ena 
mies, Who admitted their reality aud vet 
reſiſted their deſign, by not,acknoy 
the perſon who wrought them to be the 
Meſſiah, bad recourſe. to the moſt ĩimpbus 
and moſt abſurd. fuppofitions,” in ordeg. to 
Sradenheir evidences Ee hesthami nputed 
them to ſome ggcult pow 1e 
thus; applied What has n0;-5xitence-. in 
nature, in- order. it account; fora phene 
Meaon.:;thati-exiſtegd/ out of, its common 
ceurſes The oxies of the Jews, who 
confeſſed the; Miracles, but denied bh 
they were intended to eſtahliſh, are to 
kidiculous to be mentioned. 41 — 
however omit tu take notice of = icked 
and. blaſphemous cavil of the; Phari 
and the nobl e which our Lon _ 
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to it. They could not deny the fact, but 
they imputed dete the agency of an in- 
fornal ſpirit. * This: fellow, ſaid they, dorh 
nat caſt out devils, but by Beelrebub the 
prince of the devils.” And Fejſus knew theig 
thoughts and ſaid unto them, Every kingdom 
divided ogamſt igſelſ is brought to Garbe; ; 
and every city or houſe divided againſt tftlf 

bull not fand: and if Satan caſt out Satan 
be is divided againſt Oe wi ue ew. 


— bis bingdom land? 


The purity of the doctrine h was 
woke by gur blefled Lord, was totally 
adverſe to the kingdom of darkneſs. It 
tended to overthrow it, by the introduc- 
tion of principles far different from thoſe 
which Satan would inſpire; and by pro- 
ſceuting objects totally oppoſite to thoſe 
which that wicked and malignant ſpirit 
would tempt us to purſue: ſo that in pro- 
portion to the prevalence of the kingdom 
of Chriſt, the kingdom of Satan would of 
courſe be diminiſhed. Now, ſuppoſing 
Miracles to be in the power of an infernal 
— can it be imagined that he would 


lan. li. 4 
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vommunicate un ability of perfortiing 
them to perſonb, who'were couttterating 
his defigns? Would he by them give 
Credit to a cauſe, that tended 3 bis 
own into diſgrace ? o e off 
Sas 550 bi 26 BNN Ar Io) ab Ev 
Thusz as our Saviour appealed to Mira- 
dles as proofs of hispower ;. foiheappealed 
to the inherent worth and: purity eff the 
doctrines they were intended to bear wit- 
neſs to, as a proof that the power Was of 
God. In this manner do the external and 
internal evidences give nd febeive- mutual 
1 and mutual loſtre. 12 fat 
+4093 Sn ore en. id to Hi 
The Au of the Chriſtian religion does 
Hot, however, \ wholly depend wn Mi- 
_ ractes wrought by! its divine“ founder, 
though ſufficient in therſelves*to-gſtablith 
— but int order to evi 
dence of Miracles the ſtrbngeſt force they 
oodld poffibiy acquire, that evidence Woah 
entendedä ſtill farther 5/and/the ſame power 
that our Lord poſſeſſed, was eommuni⸗ 
cared to his diſeiples, andi their more h 
mediate (ſucceſſors. | Whilſt yet-6n- earth} 
he imparted to. them. this extraordinary 
"*TQOA | | | + Ji 
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gift, as the ſeal of their oommiſſion, whey)! | 


he ſent them to preach the goſpal: an 
after his glorious reſurrection and aſeenſioiſ 
into heaven, they were endowed with 
powers yet more ſtupendous. Senfible cf 
the validity of this kind of: evidence, the 
apoſtles of our Lord, with the ſame ärt- 
leſs ſimplicity, and the ſame boldneſs of 
_ conſcious integrity, which diſtinguiſhed: 
their great maſter, conſtantly inſiſtedt upon 
the Miracles they wrought, as ſtrong and 


— 


doctrines. Thus the Miracles of our bleſ- 


ſed Lord may be juſtiy conſidered as the: 


evidence of his divine n cha- 
raſtori e = chaff) Ar hol pee 
In 4009 14547 pi HEIRS i016! 


If we conſider their nature, their great · 


neſs, and their number; and if % This 
conſideration we add that which reſpects: 
their end and. defign, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that no one could have performed 
them, unleſs God was with him. They 
ware too public to be the artifices of ims! 
poſture; too ſubſtantial and too numerous, 


to e the en ſuſpicion of unde- 
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figned and fortuitous coincidence. In a 
See mat the divine Being 
in any inſtanet ſo far edunteract the 
emmom laws of nature, - 4s' to produce'a 
Miracle ; and ſhould defign' that Miracle 
ab monument to future times of the 
tuch ef an „Fre r derne! we can- 


it more effetudlthai chat Which beta 
| Wien" Stronger proofs could not be af 


Unqairers, Who are e dewed with freud 
ny perceive the truth; but at the ſame 
de ve ate have fonen ters e 


18 127 , % IS 4B 10 gi we bes. 


T he WY Cx x5 e: 2 4 
e 23 0 IST ne 0 242139: 


me 50e be n punti be 
beter of Miracles in detail. 8 
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IT nbi 105 ene Hog Deng 
* ebe 1 were WA a nature too 
palpable to be miſtaken. They wert the 
objects of ſenſe; and. not the precarious 
2 of teaſon concerning Mf 
God might do; or the. chimerical ſuggeſe 
tions of faney concerning what -he did: 
The facts were recorded. by thoſe; who-muſt 
know! whether they were true or falſe; 
The perſons Who recorded them, Were 
under no poſũible temptations. to deceive 
the world. We can only account for thei 
conduct on the ſuppoſition of their mo 
perfect conviction, and diſintereſted; zea 
That they ſhould, aſſert what they, knew 
to be falſo; that they ſhould publiſh, 
with ſo much ardour 3 that they ſhould 
riſqut every hing dear to humanity, in 
order to maintain it; and at laſt, ſuhmit 
to death, in order to atteſt their perſuaſion 
of its truth in . moments when im- 
tur Irops its maſſe, and, en- 
thuſeſ Pele its, confidence; rhat hey 
ſhould act thus in oppoſition. to every diet 
tate of common ſenſe, and every princi £4 
of common honeſty, every reſtraint of 
| hame, and every impulſe of. ſelfiſhneſs ; 
et ö is 
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is a phenomenon. not leſs irreconcileable 
eto the moral ſtate of things thin Miracles 
ae to the natural conſtitution of the 
world. F alſehood naturally entangles men 
in contradiction, and confounds them with 
Aiſmay: but the love of truth invigorates 
the mind ; the conſciouſneſs of integrity 
zantici pates the approbation of God; and 
.Conſcience creates a fortitude, to Keen 
unſupported figture: is ERR A ee + 


560 
1 


** 9 94 6 # | 41 


3535 be 1 1 EE of our „ Bleſſed _ | 
Waß not only. ſupported by. a variety of 
Miracles. which carried with them every 
.mark of a ſupernatural. power, and were 
1 anediate and viſible evidences of 99 
concurrence. of the. great ruler. of nature 
in that cauſe which they were, brought 1 
to. defend ; but i it was illuſtrated and con- 
firmed by a train of Prophecies, which 
beginning with the fall, opened with 
greater liftre and with a wider proſpet 4 
as the fulneſs of time drew near, in whicl 


they: were to receive their accompliſhment. 19 
T0 1 Prophecies thed as well as Miracles, 
. both Chriſt and his Apoſtles frequently ap- 


7 For ſome e obſerva ions on Miracles, ſee the Notes. 
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caled,, as, proofs of his miſſion. But he 
did not, like Mahomet, build his preten- 
ſions on ſome predictions that had no exe 
iſtence; or on others of Which the convey= 
ance. was. wee and the meaning 
was, equivocal, On the contrary. he_ap= 
pealed to thoſe that were actually contained 
ebe and ſolemn records, and whic 
had been preſerved for ages, with the care 
and reverence which, was, due to their bigh 
authority and momentous import. Theſe 
records were preſerved in the hands of his 
enemies, who admitted their divinity, and 
were well informed of their contents, o 
chat he could not be accuſed of ſupporting 
his claims by doubtful and diſgraceful evis, 
dence; by writings which long negle& had | 
obſcured, or inſidious artifice had mutilated 
by inferences from preceding records, 
which could not be contradicted, or by 
aſſumptions, which lay out of the reach 
of ſerious and direct confutation. Nor 
leſs in nature and quality, than in origin 
and credit, were the Prophecies which 
our Lord appealed to; unlike thoſe which 
Mahomet pretended to adduce in his fa- 
vour: or thoſe which his infatuated fol- 
lowers in later ages affected t. to diſcover i in 
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the feriptures, and which they have wrelted 


with more abſurdity than 3 _ 
ſupport of ben ee | "Ht 
anavhs : ——— 
The Probhecies: Me ne the Nel. 
Hah, are neither fein number, nor vage 
anf equivocal in their reference; but nu» 
meroue, pointed and particular. They 
| hear on them thoſe diſeriminating marks 
Nee divine inſpiration may be diſtin- 
c from the conjectures of human 
: Hints and a neceſfary or probable event, 
from a cafual and uncertain conti 
They are ſuch as cannot t be referred to the 
. dictates of mere natural penetration; be- 
cuoſe they are not confined to general o-. 
cFeurtences; but point out with ſingular 
exactneſs a variety of minute circumſtan - 
dees relating to times, places, and perſons, 
Which were neither objects of fore ſight 
nor conjecture, becauſe they were not ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the principal event, 
or: even probable either in themſelves or 
Ih their relation. They were ſtich as could 
only have occurred to a mind that was 
under the immediate influence of the di- 


Fung. by which, diſtant periods were/re- 


yealed and the e of un berg agen di- 
cloſed. 0 * 


8 E RM ON VE evi 
* r wat 9 536 7 5 Au Bs $41 70 ; i 24 5015 | 
its WY opening, its D advance, and 


its final and fu completion in the advent, 
the miniſtry, the death, and teſurrection 
of the Meſſiah, and the extenſive progreſe 
of his goſpel among the Gentiles, together 
with its bleſſed influence dn individuals, 
ſocieties, countries, and the Whole race 
of mankind; is an object the greateſt and 
moſt ſublime that imagination can con- 
ceeive; and the moſt pleaſing and imper- 
| tant chat the human mind vun een 


Sf We behold 6 8 a Redoethile 
Sen to our firſt parents immediately 
after the fall, in obſcute and general 
terms. It foretold a victory that would 
be gained over the enemy that had de- 
eeived and conquered them; a victory 
the moſt illuſtrious in its effects and con- 

ſequenees; and which ſhould amply re- 
venge on the ſerpent's head the evils and 
miſeries n he ä — into the 
world. brian - 4 * 591185 nd 7ifno 
ib 54 10 SH 0 8 ibn 


We ee, 88 wude in 
ſomewhat e guage to the Patri- 
aal , archs 3 
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ache ; particularly to Abraham. $hs ent 
father of the faithful. iche 

uin eil 5 Ait 
Here hn pang.” of 8 : 
begin to diſcloſe themſelves with a fuller 
and brighter luſtre; at every ſtep. With 
this venerable patriarch the Almighty con- 
deſcended: to enter into a peculiar coye- 
nannt; and to excite his obedience, he pro- 
miſed to raiſe up from him a great nation; 
to take him and his family under his im- 
mediate; patronage z and to make all the 
— fit jt the un bleſſed | cheongh. him! 


| lach memorable, as containing in it the 
proper end for which God had choſen and 
ſeparated him and his poſterity. It is very 
ñitly made by the ſacred writers the foun- 
dation of God's diſpenſations to him; and 
may be regarded as a mark to direct the 
reader to the Wane to n nn 8 
iner ee 364; 

217 n „ 0 nnn, Staten; £23: 338; 3 35h 

The ſcene opens obs one man; and 
and itſelf wider and wider, till we ſee 


Woge of diyine rl th diffuſing its in- 


: era * Gen. xxii. 37; 18 xxvl. 4. t ria 
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fluence over the earth by Jeſus; Chriſt, 
wha according to the fleſn ſprang from his 
loins j; and fulfilled. the promiſe made unto 
the F rape that in e W his I: * 
Oe” Peer 


We fot in tha Fi of God t to this 
ancient Patriarch fulfilled by giving him a 
ſon,contrary toall human expectations. The 
next grand ſtep of its accompliſhment was 
in the twelve Patriarchs. We ſee them 
through the amazing, and to human view, 
L incomprehenſible direction of divine Pro. 
vidence, ſettled in Egypt: and through 
the influence of Joſeph, who miraculouſly 
became a perſon of diſtinguiſhed, credit 
and conſequence in the court of Pharaoh, 
treated with peculiar reſpect; and indul- 
ged with allotments which made their ſi- 
tuation not merely baminiodions, but i 
Oe) n rea fyngss nf Hig 


* 


any. + 


2 


| At oats ti — — but the 

* drama is ſtill carried on. Its intti- 
caeies are unravelling, and its deſign un- 
folds itſelf more and more. For what can 
baffle eternal wiſdom-?- Or what can coun- 
127110 | teract 
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teract the _ of 'omnipatence?.'Plie 
— 1 — not Foſepbs 
reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of penury 
and ſervitude. Their cries, however, en- 
ter into the cars of the Lord A off Sas - 
| bavth i reer ſent .. 
Bitis BSN Af eta ot bavioer : towed 
He fitſt ee to deliver them by 
ehe voluntary conſent of Pharach. He 
endeavours to convince their oppreſſor by 
the moſt awful and — Miracles, 
that God was with his people of a truth; 
that he would avenge their wrongs 3 and 
that he who oppoſed them fought againſt 
| keaven. But the haughty ſpirit gf Pha- 
rah diſdained ſubmiſſion: though con- 
ſoience ſometimes was appalled, and made 
bim anticipate what he had neither the 
courage to defy, nor the virtue to prevent! 
When arguments which he was unable 
to confute, aided by miracles he was una 
ble to deny, could not ſhake him from 
His purpoſe; when every conceſſion was 
retracted, as ſoon as it was made; when 
ſtubbornneſs and irreſolution actuated him 
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alternately, and craft was called in to the 

aid of violence; Moſes by the command 
of the moſt High endeavoured: to _— 
| 1 W rn oy TO 


10 <P 5 he 
oF Til ſpite af ede ah contrary. ts 
all human proſpect of ſucceſs in the ar- 
duous and hazardous enterprize, he leſt 
Egypt; 3 reſolved to reſiſt if purſued, and 
to die rather than to return to thg. houſe 
of bondage. Under the greateſt diſadvan⸗ 
tages, and amidſt appearances the moſt un- 
promiſing, this great man, ſupported by 
the arm of omnipotence, conducted his 
followers out of the land of Egypt: and 
that God might ſhew his power, and give 

them the moſt undeniable proof of hie 


divine patronage; he led them defignedly. | 


5 animate their hopes, as well as to diſpel 


out of the direct and common path, and 
brought them to the red ſea. There the 
Lord made bare his arm, opened a paſſage 
in the deep, ànd guided them through, as 
on dry land. Miracles were diſplayed to 


their fears. Their eſcape had the air of 
z triumph: where they had paſſed through 
fafely the Egyptian hoſts were over- 

whelmed with deſtruction. 


The 
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4 The difficulties which this — auge 
led with in a barren and dangerous wil- 
derneſs were peeuliatly great: difficulties: 
which were heightened ſtill by their own 
ingratitude, diſcontent, and unbelief. They 
_ Hbvured under all the calamities of peſti- 
lente, of, famine, and of war; they had 
all the rage pf iuthe elements, and all the 
deſolatians of the earth to contend with. 
Vet ſtill amidſt theſe intricate and perilous 
paths, through which they were called to 
wander, the unerring purpoſe of God was 
neither fruſtrated, nor impeded. The plot, 
viewediqnlyinibroken and detached ſcenes, 
was embarraſſed and involved; but there 
was an Almighty preſider over every:ſuc- 
ceſſive event, who. by a gradual: evolu- 
tion of his deſigns conferred! order and 
Gonkiſdency . 110 U ers 
Sli e d ana wad goedovb tr trio 
„When — ttvots! parched with thirſt, 
then did omnipotence cauſe even the flinty 
tock to flow for their refteſiment; When 
hungry and faint with the toils af the 
day, then did heaven ſupply them with 
its on manna, and ſent quails into thein 
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camp to ſatisfy their extreme neceſſities. 
By tlie ſame power the walls of a fortified 
eity fell to the ground : und tlie furt and 
moon': flood flill in their habitation ant 'the 
voice nn ho Urael. 1 1-1 LHR 
Ane A einn 5190 „„ N. 0 
1 apes SM d for warkgdieid com- 
manded by ſkilful and powerful leaders} 
were driven aſunder (to uſe the expreſſive 
language of ſeripture) lite the foam upon 
tbe waters; and cut off at the" tops f tbe 
curl f corn Surely we may ſay, God 
was with this people. He led on their 
victorious bands; conducted othem over 
Jordan, and at laſt ſettled them in the 
land promiſed” to their forefathers. Here 
he eſtabliſned his throne, and erected 
his temple. Here he delivered the great 
ſtatutes of his kingdom, the laws of righ- 
teouſneſs, and the ordinances of diſtinc- 
tion. Here too, — the mouth of all his 
holy prophets, he gradually diſcloſed the 
ſeveral particulars of the grand and myſ- 
terious ſeheme of mam s redemption; and 
here he at length accompliſhed them in 
that great event, which included the res 
ſult of all. eee Oui, e * 


© kfb. Ai. 11. EY Hol. x. 7. Job. xiv, 24. 
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"The s — e: the 
: —— 3 aculouſly 
ſeparatcd from the reſt of mankind, was 
evidently to prepare the way for the coming 


of the Meſſiah, by preſerving and tranſ- 


generations. The particular ſepatation of 
one tribe from the great bady of the Jewiſh 
nation, was plainly an act of the ſame div 
5 vine power, ..and- became, in a manner. 
equally ſtriking; ſuhſervient to the accom- 
Fee as ſame +4122 hh | 
| 4} AN, 

wY aides ae bleGs all the fandlies ; 
of the earth, was to ſpring-from-the ſeed- 
ſbould ariſe out of the tribe of Judah. 
which was a particular branch of that ge- 
neral ſtock. For the ſake of preſerving: a 
recorded lineage in uningerrupted ſucceſs. 
fion, this tribe was kept diſtinct amidſt 


the predictions of the Almighty! to futures 


every revolution of the Jewiſh nation: and N 


amidſt the depreſſions and changes of ite 
Jacob, Judah maintained within itlelf 4 
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peculiar prerogative and dignity, till the 
great end which was to be effected by its 
ſeparation from the other tribes of Iſrael, 
as well as from the world in general, was 
accompliſhed. The Prophecy limited the 
period when this end would be fully an- 
ſwered ;; even when Shiloh, or the Meſ- 
fiah, ſhould come : and then its authority 
ſhould ceaſe, and the very enſigns and 
badges of its former dignity and pre- emi- 
nence ſnould be no more: the ſceptre 


ſſmould depart from Judah; and its law- 


giver ſhould loſe all authority to enact 
laws, and all power to enforce them.“ 


The ſcene of Prophecy opened with a 
cleater and more majeſtic: view to David 
and the P David. foretold the 
change of the: t of the prieſthood by 
the Meſſiah; the office he ſhould himſelf 
ſuſtain; the ſufferings he ſhould undergoy; 
and the glorious triumphs he ſhould enjoy 
from his reſurrection, his aſcenſion, and 
the.extenfive, nnen ma his goſpel. 
"335-3 2 %% 8171} bim 
4 it diſcloſed ſecrets 
an more inſerutable ta human penetra- 


Gen. Aix. 10. Pſal, ii, 6, c. ex. 1, Kc. 
| y tion; 
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tion; and unfolded, to the aſtoniſhed eye, 
events and circumſtances that were beyond 
the power of imagination to conceive, 
or of expectation to anticipate : events 
of, which. preſent. appearances. gave no 
intimation; and circumſtances ſo totally 
independent. of the general occurrences of 


the world, that ſuppoſing the latter to have 


been foreſeen, yet the former end. not 
have been cen. e e 17, Nd 
bas OO Dicht 

The hath hain, not coals foretold in 
e. terms a great revolution that would 
take place in the world by the coming of 
the Meſſiah, but they have delineated 
ſome particular circumſtances attending it, 
which only the eye of omniſcience could 
have foreſeen. They have marked out the 
preciſe ® time and place of our Saviour's 
birth; they have deſcribed with, wonderful 
exactneſs the diſtinguiſhing features of 
his office and character: they have diſ- 
played with equal beauty and truth the 
effects and conſequences of his advent: 
and through all their predictions ſome- 
thing pointing to the Meſſiah either by 
direct application, or by ſecondary and 


1 


Dun. iz, 244 c. lie. v. 2. 


diſtant 
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diſtant reference, is ſo interwoven with the 
general contexture, the univerſal ſcheme 
of Prophecy, that by keeping it in our 


eye, we ſhall be furniſhed with a clue to 


trace out their ultimate deſign and con- 
template their mutual connection with, and 
dependence on each other: for the Teſti- 


mony of Feſus is the ſpirit of Prophecy. This 


is its ruling and its vital principle. Di- 
veſted of this, it loſes its ſpirit and its 
power. We behold no conſiſtency. The 


impreſſion of its dignity 1 is weakened ; its 


object is debaſed: its end is darkened. 
But viewed in this light, we behold in it 
a harmony which delights; a grandeur 
which aſtoniſhes: and from the reſult of 


the whole ariſes ſuch evidence as carries N 


conviction to the underſtanding. 


The Neßhbet Ifaiah has partichhä y 876 5 


told, that the Meſſiah ſhould be born of 


a virgin, and that he ſhould deſcend from 5 
the family of David, which was a parti- 


cular branch of the tribe of Judah. While 
he points out his miraculous birth, and 


deſcribes his deſcent,” he portrays his cha- | 


© Iſaiah vii. 14. bid. ix, 6, 7. A. 1 A, 


| T 2 | racer 
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rafter in colours ſo ſtriking and diſtin- 
guiſhing, as to render its appropriation to 
Chriſt, obvious to every one who com- 


pares the picture with the original. It 
was this holy Prophet, that foretold, that 


the Meſſiah ſhould be deſtitute of out- 


ward power or influence to attract the 
eſteem, and enſure the attachment of the 
world; that though in the eye of God he 
ſhould be the chief corner- tone, elect, pre- 
cious; yet that he ſhould be 4 flone of 
flumbling and a rock of offence to men 
who were guided by the ſprings which in 
general actuate the human breaſt, ſuch as 
Intereſt, ambition, and the love of ſenſual 
enjoyments : and particularly it was fore- 
told, that the Jews ſhould fall on this 
rock ; ſhould refuſe to build on him as the 
only foundation of their hopes; but ſhould 


in their attempt to ſhake and overthrow 


it, be themſelves ſcattered and broken to 
pieces. The ſame Prophet declared, that 
he ſhould * veil the eyes of the wiſe ane 
learned, and preach the goſpel to the poor 
and illiterate ; that he ſhould *reſtore fight 
. to the blind, health to the diſeaſed, and 


= fiah liti. 1, 2, 3. r xxvili. 10 vill. 14, 15. 
7'S, Ibid, YM vi. 9, 10, 11. | S. xlii. I, &c. 


light 


light to thoſe who had been oppreſſed 
with darkneſs; that he ſhould teach the 
true and perfect way, and ſhould be the 
great inſtructer of the Gentiles; that? kings 
ſhould fall down before him, and all na- 
tions pay him homage and obedience z 


that. his reign ſhould be gentle and be- 


nevolent; and that the influence of his 
goſpel ſhould harmonize the jarring * paſ- 
fions of mankind, and together with the 


knowledge and worſhip of the true God, 


eſtabliſh peace and purity on the earth. _ 


In che fifty third chapter, the Prophet 
gives a moſt ſtriking and affecting picture 


of the temper and behaviour of the Meſ- 


ſiah amidſt the moſt diſtreſſing and humi- 
liating ſcenes through which he paſſed. 


His death, conſidered as the great propi- 


tiation for the ſins of the whole world, 


Was an object of ſuch vaſt importance, 


that it pleaſed the divine Being ſtrongly 


to mark the more diſtinguiſhing eircum- 


ſtances of it in prophetic language; to the 
end that our faith in him might have 


every evidence to confirm it that was ne- 


7 Iſai. IT. 10. l. 112. i. 6, 7, 8. 
e, DO 
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ceſſary to give ſatisfaction to modeſt and 
impartial enquirers. The fact in every re- 
ſpect correſponded with the prediction; and 
ſo far was the prophet introduced into the 
ſecret, counſels of the divine mind, that 
when he ſpoke of future events, he ap- 
pears to be relating their paſt hiſtory: for 
to that omniſcient God, whole, light di- 
rected the prophet's eye through the darkeſt 
receſſes of diſtant ages, preſcience and ac- 
compliſhment are the ſame; and the fu- 
ture and the paſt form but one object. 
Hence the moſt ſtriking ſcenes of our 
Lord's! paſſion are delineated by the pro- 
Phetic pencil with the ſame truth and ex- 
Actneſs, as if they had been drawn on the 
ſpot when the ſecret volume of the divine 
decrees Was unrolled, and when that which 
had been en in Milan Was >xubibited 
* reality. Fo AGN {15 rat 


Las 


\T 55 ancient | Prophedias concerning* the 
gude inſults and the ungracious taunts of 
the people; their caſting; lots for his veſ- 
ture, and parting, his garments, amongſt 
them; *the ſoldiers” attack on his dead 
M8 c | ET 
2 , N xv. 27s 28, TY Plal, b. , . 
body; 
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band's ; and his being lodged after death in 
ethe ſepulchre of the rich; ; literally deſcribe 


thoſe circumſtances which 'did in n 80 


_ the paſſion of our bleſſed Lord. 


Prophecy became 1 more e clear and 3 
trious, as the day -ſpring from on bigh ad- 
vanced. Its Jaſt period ſucceeded. the re- 
turn of the Jews from the captivity. of 
Babylon: and the three prophets, Haggai, 


Zechariab, and Malachi, give a ſtriking 


account of the character and office of the 
Meſſiah; and of the gloriogs,: effects. of 
his advent. 4 es 


— 5 


T have not time to enlarge on the par- 
ricalar nature aud diſtinct objects 1 ng 


„ HOARY > 


iittiricdiate cortefpondence with tlie facts 


to which they related, and by which they 
were illuſtrated and fulfilled. It will be 
ſufficient to ſpeak of them with a general 
reference; and their application to our 
bleſſed Lord will be obvious to every ons 


that has the ſlighteſt knowledge of the 
great end of his miſſion, and of the means 


; nen he made uſe of to accom pliſh that end. # 


1 $750 m * TT See 1 ii, 4, &c. Zech. vi. 11, 
bee. Mal. iii. 1, 2, 3. iv. 1, 2. 
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2 
105 — Thus — completion af diſtant 5 ah 
— Prophecies in the life and cha- 


racter, the ſufferings and the triumphs of 
our bleſſed Saviour point him out as the 
 Meffah which was to come; and in concur- 


tehce with the Miracles he wrought form 
a ſyſtem of external evidence, Alan, 1 
harmonious, and Sonvingiog.:: 


The time will not permit me > to 0 enlarge 


90 the ſtriking Prophecies of our bleſſed 


Lord: but they were ſuch as gave addi- 
tional evidence to his divine character, and 


clearly proved him to be filled with a 
ſpirit more. than human. He: uttered: nu- 


merous Predictions of eyents altogether 


improbable on the ground of preſent ap- 
pearances, and ſuch as the moſt pene- 


trating mind could neither have foreſeen, 


nor conjectured, much leſs have deſcribed 


| Wien, All. their peculiarities, and marked 


out the ſeveral incidents that attended 


< CY 
* 
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Our bleſſed, 3 id his ous 
| with all its diſtinguiſhing circum 
ol ſtances 
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ſtances. He foretold the treachery of one 


difciple, and the cowardice of another, 


He predicted the perſecutions to which 
his followers would be expoſed ; the op- 
poſition which ſhould be made againſt the 
_ goſpel, and its extraordinary and glorious. 


triumph over the power and policy of the 
world. He foretold the aſtoniſhing (and 
to all human views improbable) fate of 


the temple of Jeruſalem, and the fignal 
deſtruction of the city. He even foretold 
the period, when this awful event ſhould 
take place, and deſcribed the very enfigtis 


of thoſe arms that were to effect the dire- 
ful cataſtrophe. He foretold the various 


calamities that ſhould befall the Jewiſh 
nation, and the total ruin in which their 
church and ſtate ſhould be involved: Al 


that was predicted was fully, clearly, and 


literally accompliſhed. The temple was 


rial munificence, when exerciſed with a 
malignant view to confront the Prophecy 


of our Lord, renew the ſtructure, or even 


remove the ruins of it, for the erection 


of another edifice. The Jews were over- 


| taken Rn the ſevereſt inflictions of heaven, 


and 


levelled to the ground; nor could impe- 


and whe; blood of him whom . had 
crutified, was revenged on their children, 
and their country; while to this day they 
remain the ſignal monuments of the truth 
of Prophecy; and having totally loſt the 
ſcepere, and having no laugiver indepen- 
dently of a foreign tribunal, they afford a 
viſible and ſtanding proof, that he Shilob 
is came, to whom the ry of the og 
. Bass l os 84 1 
by 8 a e hn pee 
by a long and ſtupendous train of Miracles 
which bear the very ſtamp and ſeal of 
omnipotence; and by a ſtriking and con- 
nected ſeties of Prophecies, literally and 
exactly accompliſhed in: the perſon: of its 
author; Prophecies of events, which the 
eternal wiſdom could alone have foreſeen, 
and the eternal power alone have brought 
10 paſs 3 from a revelation, I fay, authen- 
ticated by; ſuch overpowering! evidence, 
what rational enquirer can withold his 
aſſent ? Or where, we may boldly aſk, 
amidſt the numerpus varieties of religious 
opinion, which in all ages of the world 
dans v ed the belief and directed the 
bn | Practice 
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practice of mankind, where ſhall we End 
a ſyſtem that can boaſt of atteſtations in 
any degree equal, or ſimilar to thoſe of 
the goſpel? Let the adverſaries of our 
holy faith point out a religion that bears 


ſuch viſible impreſſions of an Almighty - 


hand; let them do this, and we are con- 
tent to renounce our cauſe, to forego for 
ever, what we now cannot but aſſert, the 
excluſive title of ne to the vene- 
| Roa nn of truth. | 
| Surely ir in.vain will ah Selk for: ſuch : A 
SOREN in von he an of Mahometiſm. 


7 65 


we 4 be examined the lofty 


eee of the prophet of Arabia: but 
inſtead of evidence we have found extra- 
vagant and confident aſſertions; inſtead of 
argument we have heard bold and confuſed 
declamation. When called upon by his 
unbelieving countrymen to produce proofs 
of his miſſion, and to work ſome Miracle 
in atteſtation of his title to the Prophetie 
office, in the evaſive language of impoſture 
he ſhrunk from the juſt and pertinent re- 
5 ; and with a tone of affected 


dignity, 
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and elevated mind, appealed. to the Works 
_ #obich. he wrought in bis Fathers's name 3 
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dignity, referred them to the ſupernaturel 
elegance and ſublimity of the Koran. 208 
The Redeemer of es Rs in * 
to the pious ſcruples of his friends, or the 
captious queſtions of his enemies, with 
the ſame majeſtic ſimplicity of. an upright 


to the ſick whom he had healed, the blind 
who had received their ſight, the lepers 
whom he had cleanſed, and the Rong ASD 
nl rand dar SE OT 7 Bag iS: - 
If - wi a moment we. Wa even in ey | 
np extent, that wildeſt claim of the 


impoſtor to the boaſted: miracle of the 


Koran; yet weak and equivocal is the evi- 


dence it affords, when compared with 
thoſe mighty works which dignify and 
confirm the miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt. The 
reality of this pretended Miracle, and the 
proof which ariſes from it, can only be 


determined at the fallible tribunal of taſte 
and criticiſm; but the works of Jeſus, 
zaſtead of reſting on the precarious ground 
1 a and: us. their credit from 


” Wa the 
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the teſtimony of the ſenſes, of all depo- 
ſitions the moſt faithful and unqueſtio- 
nable. 1 


Nor is the inferiority of the religion of 
Mahomet to that of Chriſt leſs ſtriking 
and obvious with reſpect to the atteſta- 
tion of Prophecy, than it is with regard 
to Miracles. But to enter into a regular 
and formal contraſt of the two religions, 
would in either caſe be unneceſſary, and 
even impoſſible. For amidſt all the un- 
ſubſtantial viſions of Mahometiſm, amidſt 
all the arrogant pretences of its founder, 
we are unable to diſcover any proofs, 
which can with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 
be oppoſed to the ſolid and convincing 
| drome of the goſpel. 


| Allowing, bee ex hypotheſi, u | 


never can be granted in reality) the juſtice 
of that extravagant claim of the audacious 
impoſtor to certain predictions which once 
exiſted in our ſcriptures; admitting yet 
further, the propriety of the interpreta- 


tion by which his infatuated followers {till 


labour: to wreſt a variety of paſſages, in 
lupport 
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ſupport of his pretenſions; yet even on 


theſe ſuppoſitions, who can without pre- 
ſumption compare theſe vague and equi- 
vocal teſtimonies to the pointed and deci- 
ſive evidence which ariſes from the vaſt, 
the ſplendid ſcheme of Chriſtian Prophecy? 
A ſcheme, which by its magnificence over- 


powers the imagination, and of whoſe 


grandeur the moſt exalted deſcription - 


convey but am and ee ideas. 


we bebold, h aſtoniſhment, a a ſpirit 
of Prophecy pervading all time; com- 
mencing ſo early as the fall of man, and 
extending to the final conſummation of 
all things: we ſee it uniformly charac- 


teriſing one perſon ; firſt by dark and ob- 


ſcure intimations, then gradually unfolding 
itſelf with brighter and brighter luſtre at 
every ſtep, till the appearance of HI NM 


who was its ultimate end and object. In 


Him and his Apoſtles, but particularly in 
his beloved Diſciple, we behold it once 
more renewed, and predicting with pecu- 
| liar exactneſs every important event which 


ſhould befall his church, even from its 


earlieſt 
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earlieſt eſtabliſhment down to that period 
of awful expeCtation, when the great plan 

of divine grace ſhall be brought to a glo-= 
rious and conſiſtent concluſion, and the b 
myſterious counſels of the Almighty, re- ? 
ſpecting the Chriſtian diſpenſation, ſhall === 
be for ever cloſed in judgment. 
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Lon XIX. 42. 
Our of thine own mouth will I judge : 2 . 


HEN the Koran, by the reve- 
lation of its ſeveral chapters, 
during the long period of more 
3 twenty years, was at laſt completed, 
the Arabian prophet may be conceived 
ſtanding forth to public view, and ſum- 


moning the contemporary world and all 


poſterity, to hear his unvarying teſtimony 
to its certainty and truth. With his vo- 
lume in his hand he comes forward, and 
in ſuch terms as theſe he calls on the living 


and the unborn to be his judges, * This is 


6 che Book of God : it contains his laſt 
2 and 
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« moſt. inviolable commands 5 it pro- 
* ceeded immediately from heaven; and 
« was delivered by the mouth of an angel: 


& bleſſed are the faithful that ſhall receive 


ic its doctrines, and curſed are thoſe that 


<« oppoſe its authority,” 


that” before we yield up our aſſent to | 
theſe unqualified and peremptory demands, 


we are naturally led to enquire upon what 


reaſons they are founded. The feeble at- 
tempt that was made to ſupport. them by 


an empty ſhew of external evidence, has 
already been ſufficiently expoſed. We will 


now proceed to examine, whether this pre- 
tended revelation be with greater ſucceſs 
atteſted internally, by the ſanctions of na- 
tural ee and the eſtabliſhed inet . 
of mankind. i h n 


That we may 3 PER infallible. hs 
ductions to the concluſion we ſhall form 


concerning the credibility of the Koran, 


let us take care to build nothing on the 
periſhable. ground of preſent prejudices 
nothing on the queſtionable authority of 


_ TR * nothing on any 


local | 
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local and temporary maxims, that may be 
peculiar to age or country. Let us even 
exceed the meaſure of common juſtice 
and common candour; and try the Koran 
by a teſt contrived by one of its moſt zea- 
lous and ſucceſsful champions in that age 


when it was publiſhed, and among the 


Page” to whom it was firſt propoleg! 


When the Caliph Omar, the temps 
rary and companion of Mahomet, was 
ſolicited to ſpare the celebrated Library of 
Alexandria, he replied to this effect: Ei- 


« ther the contents of thoſe books agree 


« with what is written in the holy Koran, 
6 or do not agree. If they do agree, then 
ee the Koran is ſufficient, and thoſe books 
* are uſeleſs : if they do not agree, they 


are pernicious, and muſt be deſtroyed.” 


Now, fince the religion of Mahomet 


conſtantly admits the authority, and ap- 
peals to the teſtimony of former revela- 


tions, the Law and the Goſpel ; we may, 
with fome limitation, juſtly avail ourſelves. 
of gw ch ern; monk in our Wenn into its 
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rar, if che Kaen W uo 


information and doctrines with prior reve- 


lations, without any addition or improve- 


ment, it is evidently unneceffary ; and, 
therefore, it ſeems highly improbable that 
it Thould have been res 75 5 | 


accu T if the Koran eviitains facts 


or doctrines contrary to thoſe which have 
been already revealed, it ſtands e cn 


1 


ehe as an mne ST 2} 


15 in is deleting the Katine ba whe rſt 
of thoſe principles which I have aſſumed, 
we exclude ſo much of it as its author 


appears to have borrowed from the Jewiſh 


and Chriſtian ſcriptures, it can never be 
allowed that the little which remains after 
this deduction, is of ſufficient conſequence 
or neceſſity to juſtify the ſuppoſition of an 
immediate interference of the Deity, by 
a new and ſolemn revelation. - For when 
the Almighty governor of the univerſe, 
| whoſe diſtin guiſhing charaQteriſtic it is to 
do nothing in vain, deviates from the or- 


f. courſe 0" Bis Providence. and in 
| compaſſion 


/ 
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compaſſion to the weakneſs and the igno- 

rance of his creatures, graciouſly conde- 
| ſeends to inſtruct them by a particular re- 
velation of his will; it is natural to expect 
that the information contained in ſuch re- 
velation, ſhould be, like the manner in 
which it is conveyed, intereſting and ex- 
traordinary. To ſuppoſe, therefore, that 
God has thus revealed to mankind what 
is in itſelf trifling and unimportant; or 
what was before equally known to them 
either by former manifeſtations of him 
ſelf, or by the uſe of their own faculties, 
is to aſcribe to him a conduct in every re- 
ſpect unworthy his wiſdom; to ſuppoſe 
him to do what is evidently unneceſſary to 
be done; and thus to act in direct contta- 
diction to every idea which reaſon and ex- 
perience teach us to form of his moral 
government. 7 1 


Amidſt the numerous merits, whether 
fancied or real, which the enthuſiaſm of 


its advocates has aſcribed to the Koran, to 
that of Novelty it has, perhaps, of all 


others, the leaſt claim. Were it conſiſtent 


with the decorum of this time and place 
; U 3 to 


to enter into ſo minute a ſpecies of inveſ- 
tigation, it would be no difficult taſk. to 
point out the ſeveral ſources from whence 
the impoſtor derived almoſt every doctrine, 
precept, and ceremony, which it pre- 
ſeribes. But on the preſent. occaſion, it 
will be ſufficient to our purpoſe, to in- 
ſtance in ſome few of the moſt important 
and ſg potions. 


CEP 


Of FR various and incongruous Water | 


rials which compoſe the miſ-ſhapen ſtruc- 


ture of Mahometan ſuperſtition, the far 


greater and more valuable part may be 


traced immediately, or ultimately, to the 


ſeriptures of truth. To them in particular 


muſt we have recourſe for the origin of 


whatever we diſcover of ſublimity in the 


deſcriptions, of purity in the doctrines, 
or of ſound i in the ROS: of 
the Koran. Fa 


8 oy $3 . 


. 78 it 8 furpriſes-u us . unu- . 
3 ſual grandeur, and quitting the ordinary : 
ſtyle, magnificently. paints the Almighty 
ſitting on the eternal throne, encompaſſed 
with clouds and ee and giving laws 
_ > * to 
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to the univerſe ; we inſtantly recognize 
the hallowed manner, the ideas, and even 
the language of the Hebrew prophets. 
When it deſcribes the various attributes 
of the Deity, whether phyſical or moral; 
when it repreſents him as omnipreſent, 
omniſcient, omnipotent; as true, and mer- 

ciful, and juſt; it conveys no new, no 
clearer notions of his incomprehenſible 
eſſence than we before poſſeſſed : it only 
re-echoes the doctrines, and feebly imi- 
tates the expreſſions of the inſpired pen- 
men of the old and new teſtament. Even 
that grand and fundamental doctrine of 
the Unity of the ſupreme Being, the eſta- 
bliſhment of which was conſtantly alledged 
by the impoſtor as the primary cauſe of 
his pretended miſſion, contains no novel 
or unknown truth. It is the leading prin- 
ciple of the religion of nature; and it 
conſtituted one of the moſt important and 
diſtinguiſhing objects of a former revela- 
tion. The manifeſtation and preſervation 
of this momentous truth was one great 
end, to which the Moſaic inſtitution was 


ordained to be ſubſervient: and even the 


r though it unfolds new ſcenes to 
ad „ our 
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eur aſtoniſhed view, and preſents us with 
a clearer and fuller diſcovery of the divine 


nature, by revealing to us the myſterious 


doctrine of the exiſtence of three diſtin 
Perſons in the Godhead ; yet it ſtill main- 
tains, and planes inviolate, the e of 


the n Being. 


Y But poſſeded only of a Aude and im- 
mes: knowledge of the doctrines of the 


Goſpel, and probably deriving that know- 


ledge from its moſt corrupt and heretical 
followers, Mahomet ſeems to have enter- 
tained very groſs and miſtaken ideas of 


the Chriſtian Trinity, and to have been 


totally. ignorant of the perfect conſiſtence 
of that ne with The we of the 4 


. 


* 
91333 7. 


| Hence we hear him continually reaſon- 


ing after this manner — . Vetily Chriſt 
«, Jeſus the fon of Mary is the apoſtle of 


«+ God, and his word, and a ſpirit pro- 
*$.ceeding from him. Believe therefore in 


God, and his apoſtles, and fay not, 


4c there are three Gods. Forbear this; it 
66 bi be better for you: God is but one 


s Sale's _— Edit. 4*. P. 80. 


6 « God. 


ce God. Far bei it from him that he ſhould : 
« have a ſon! Unto him belongeth what- 
70 ſoever is in heaven and on earth: and 
« God is a ſufficient protector. Chriſt 
&« doth not proudly diſdain to be the fer- 
_* yant of God, neither the Angels who 
« approach near to his preſence: and whoſo 
* diſdaineth his ſervice, and is puffed up. 
« with pride, God will gather them all 
* to himſelf at the laſt _— 


Hence too we behold almoſt every pigs 
of his pretended revelation marked with 
the fierceſt invectives, and denouncing the 
fevereſt woes on all who impiouſfly pre- 
fume to rob the Almighty of the honour 
due unto his name, by aſſociating other 
| beings with him as his equals, and par- 
takers of his my and glory. | 


Thus the Koran, inſtead of ttc | 
any thing to the removal of that veil of 
darkneſs which conceals the ineffable per- 
fections of the Almighty from the view - 
of ſhort-ſighted man; inſtead of enlarging 
our ideas, and extending our knowledge 
of the divine nature and attributes, tends 
to obſcure and weaken our perceptions of 

| them, 
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them, and to make void that revelation of 


Himſelf which God had before vouchſafed 
1 to the world. N 


10 But fe be thus exceptionable as con- 
taining no improvement of former reve- 
lations, by conveying clearer or more diſ- 
tinct notions of the Deity; it is alſo 
equally liable to objection with reſpect to. 
2 the worſhip which it preſcribes. 


45 * was frequently the triumphant boaſt 
of the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, that 

the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt had for ever 

freed mankind from the intolerable burden 
of ceremonial obſervances. But the reli- 
gion of Mahomet renews and perpetuates 
the ſlavery, by preſcribing to its votaries 
a ritual ſtill more oppreſſive, and entang- 
ling them again in a yoke of bondage yet 
more ſevere than that of the Law. The 
Moſaic ceremonies, indeed (however deſ- 
titute of merit in themſelves) were yet, 
when conſidered: with a reference to the 
events with which they were connected, 
ſtrikingly uſeful and ſignificant. 
me; "He But 
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But * and unmeaning are the 


eder of the prophet of Arabia; in- 


ſtitutions, whoſe higheſt, and indeed only 
uſe, even in the eſtimation of their moſt 
zealous advocates, is that of proving the 
piety, and exerciſing the obedience of the 
faithful. And even thoſe ceremonies which 
he evidently borrowed from the Jewiſh 
Legiſlator, no longer poſſeſſing any relative 
merit, and being no longer commemora- 
tive of paſt, or typical of future events, 
ceaſe to be rational and expreſſive acts of 
_ devotion. eie 


But whatever may be the propriety, and 


whatever the utility of thoſe numerous 


and irkſome obſervances with which the 


Mahometan ritual is burthened, ſcarcely 


one can be pointed out which is either 


new, or peculiar to that inſtitution. Be- 
ſides thoſe which its author preſcribed in 


imitation, of the Law of Moſes, there are 


others, which he derived from leſs pure 


and venerable ſources ; from the ſenſeleſs 
and unauthorized traditions of the Rab- 


bins 
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bins, and from the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms 
1 the barbarous and pagan Arabs. 


\ of thoſe 8 ocdinggeen . 5 
and proſtrations, with which the follower 
of Mahomet is commanded to approach | 
the great Father of ſpirits ; and of the ri - 
gorous faſts, by which he is directed to 
mortify his corrupt affections; the fat 
greater part had been before introduced 
amongſt the eſſentials of religion, and ob- 
ſerved with a ſcrupulous exactneſs by the 
later Jews: and many of them are ſaid to 
have prevailed even ne. the idolaters 
of Arabia. | 
It was a command repeatedly and for- 
eibly impreſſed on the Uraelites by God 
himſelf, that they ſhould not, on pain of 
the moſt exemplary vengeance, preſume 
to transfer the impious ceremonies. of 
idol-worſhip into the ſervice of the living 
God; or approach the altar of Jehovah 
with the ſame facrifices and rites, wheres 
with the nations around them ſerved their 
Gods. But the daring policy of Mahomet 
adopted, without heſitation, the fanciful 
and : 
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and ſuperſtitious ceremonies with which 
his countrymen adored their imaginary 
deities; and ſerupled not to ſanctify them 
with the authority, and engraft them on 


the worſhip of the one true, eternal, and 
ſelf- ſubſiſting God, Of this kind, amidſt 
a variety of inſtances too numerous to be 


recounted in this place, is that great and 
meritorious act of Mahometan devotion, 


the pilgrimage to the holy city; an act 


which the prophet has enjoined, and the 
pious Muſſulman implicitly performs, as 
neceſſary to the obtaining pardon of his 
ſins, and the qualifying him to be a par- 


taker of the alluring pleaſures and enqui- 


bite enjoyments of parodies 


. thoſe parts of the Koran, which 


are- at firſt view moſt captivating by the 
appearance of Novelty, and in which its 


author ſeems to have given the reins to a 


lyxuriant imagination, and to have expa- 
tiated at large in the boundleſs regions of 


fancy, will, upon a cloſer examination, be. 


found to contain as little of novel, as they 


do of important information. With re- 
ec to the great and momentous doc- 


trine 
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trine of a future ſtate, and the condition 
of the ſoul after its departure from the 
body, it muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
that the prophet of Arabia has preſented 
us with a nearer proſpect of the inviſible 
world, and diſcloſed to us a thouſand par- 

ticulars concerning it, which the —_ 
ſeriptures had wrapped in the moſt pro- 
found and myſterious filence. But in his 
various repreſentations of another life, he 
generally deſcends to an unneceſſary mi- 
nuteneſs and particularity, which excites 
diſguſt and ridicule, inſtead of reverence: 


and even his moſt animated deſcriptions 


of the joys of paradiſe, or the torments 
of hell, however ſtrong and glowing the 
colours in which they are painted, are yet 
far inferior in point of true ſublimity, and 

far leſs calculated to promote the intereſts 
of piety by raifing the hopes and alarming: 
the fears of rational beings, than that de- 
gree of obſcurity in which the future life 
of the goſpel is ſtill involved, and thoſe 
more general terms in which its promiſes 

and threatnings are propoſed to mankind. 
Our holy religion; by the reſurrection of 
its great author, affords an evidence of 
another 
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another life peculiar to itſelf; an evidence 


far more concluſive and ſatis factory than 
any which the Koran with all its arrogance 


can furniſh, in ſupport of this intereſting 


and awful truth. It alſo at the ſame time 


reveals to us every thing concerning the 


mode of our exiſtence in that life, which 


appears to be in any degree conducive to 


our comfort and happineſs in the preſent. 


Admitting, however, that a more particular 
and circumſtantial knowledge of a future 


ſtate than the Goſpel contains, was neceſ- 


ſary to the well-being of mankind ; ad- 


| mitting alſo, that the Koran has ſupplied 


this defect, and communicated this valua- 
ble information to the world, yet ſtill we 


may with propriety deny the neceſſity of 


the Mahometan revelation, We know 


that the impoſtor conſtantly pretended to 


have received theſe ſtupendous ſecrets, by 


the miniſtry of an angel, from that eternal 
book in which the divine. decrees have 


been written by the finger of the Almighty _ 

from the foundation of the world: but 

the learned enquirer will diſcover a more 
acceſſible, and a far more probable ſource 

from whence they might be derived, partly 


in 


1 — — 
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but ideal Balance, in which the actions 


out- lines of that ſenſual Paradiſe; and thoſe 


luxurious enjoyments which were ſo ſuo- 
ceſsfully 
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in the wild and fancifol opinions of as 
ancient Arabs, and chiefly in thoſe  ex- 
hauſtleſs ftores of marvellous and impro- 


bable fiction, the works of the Rabbins. 
Hence that romantic fable of the Angel of 


Death, whoſe peculiar office it is at the 
deſtined hour to diſſolve the union betwixt 

ſoul and body, and to free the departing 
ſpirit from its priſon! of fleſh. Hence that 


imaginary, yet dreaded Tribunal, before 
which, when his body is depoſited in the 
grave, the trembling Muſſulman, on the 
authority of his prophet, believes' he muſt 
appear, to render an exact account of his 


faith and actions. Hence too the various 
deſcriptions of the general Reſurrection and 


final Judgement, with which the Koran 
every where abounds ; and hence the vaſt; 


2 all mankind ſhall then be impartially 
weighed, and their eternal doom be af- 


ſigned them either in the regions of bliſs 
or miſery, according as their good or evil 


deeds ſhall be found to preponderate. Here 
too may be traced the grand and original 
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1 employed ; in the Koran to gratify 
the ardent genius of the Arabs, and allure 
them to the ſtandard of the prophet. By 
proceeding, in this manner, it might eafily 

be ſhewn how little there is of novelty or 
originality. in the pretended revelation of 
Mahomet; but I forbear to treſpaſs on 
your, patience by multiplying unneceflary 
examples. It is ſufficient to repeat what 

I have before obſerved, that the Koran 
does not contain one ſingle doctrine which 
may not fairly be derived either from the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures, from the 
ſpurious and Apocryphal goſpels current in 
the eaſt, from the Talmudical legends, or 
from the traditions, cuſtoms, and opinions 
of the Arabians. The ſame obſervation, 

| which I have applied to the doctrines, may 
with ſome few limitations, be likewiſe 
extended to the precepts which the Ara- 
bian legiſlator has enjoined. That the 
Koran, amidit a various and confuſed heap 
of ridiculous, and even immoral precepts, 
contains many. intereſting and inſtructive 

leſſons of morality, cannot with truth be 
denied. Of theſe, however, the merit is 
to. be aſcribed, not to the feeble imitation, 
EET X | | but 
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but to the great and perfect original from 
which they were manifeſtly drawn. In- 
ſtead of improving on the Chriſtian pre- 
cepts by a ſuperior degree of refinement; 
inſtead of exhibiting a purer and more 
perfect ſyſtem of morals than that of the 
_ goſpel, the prophet of Arabia has miſe- 


rably debaſed and weakened even what he 
has' borrowed from that ſyſtem. Every 
duty which he enjoins, every precept which 


he enforces, in imitation of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, though it may ſtill command 
ſome regard, has yet loſt much of its na- 


tive beauty and majeſty, and bears ſtrong 


and evident marks of the impure and cor- 
rupt chanel through which it has paſſed. 


Thus, if he ſometimes, in 7 tone of au- 


thority, ſummons his followers to the 


practice of the various duties of charity 3 
if he commands them to give alms, to re- 


lieve the diſtreſſed, to forgive injuries; 
yet baſe and narrow is the principle on 
which he enforces theſe amiable virtues, 
when compared with the more liberal and 


beneficent ſpirit of the goſpel of Jeſus. 


Inſtead of exerciſing a vague and Rn 
e the 9 of Mahomet is ex- 
reg 
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preſsly taught to confine his benevolence 
to the followers of the prophet; inſtead 


of conferring his good offices on thoſe 
whoſe faith ſhall happen to differ from his 


own, he is warned againſt indulging the 
tender weakneſs of humanity, he is com- 
manded to wage perpetual war with the 
_ guilty race, and to deem it a meritorious 


act to extirpate theſe enemies of his God 
from off the face of the earth. 


But if ſoch be the inferiority of the 


Koran to preceding revelations, (for the 


fame inferiority is obſervable in every other 


duty which it enjoins) it alſo labours under 
a diſadvantage equally ſtriking with reſpect 
to the motives by which —__ duties are 


enforced. | e 4 


| bee diferent be the repreſentation 


of the joys and miſeries of another life, 
which the Goſpel and the Koran propoſe 
to their reſpective followers, yet the com- 


mands of both reſt ultimately on the ſame 
general ſanction of future rewards and pu- 
niſhments. But the religion of Chriſt 
5 e allerts j its ſuperiority over every other 


X 8 ſyſtem, 


ſyſtem, whether true or falſe, by the pe- 
culiar and animating encouragements to 
obedience which it offers; encouragements 
alike unknown to the diſpenſation of Mo- 
e. and to the pretended revelation of 


„ 


ea all the diſtreſſes 5 Shs. and 
erde all the difficulties of his Chriſtian 
warfare, the faithful diſciple of Chriſt 
poſſeſſes a reſource, of which the Maho- 


metan can form no conception, in the 


comfortable promiſe of divine grace to 


correct his errors, aſſiſt his frailties, and 


invigorate his reſolutions. 


The pious Muſſulman is induced to 
comply with the various ordinances of his 


religion, from a reſpect to the authority, 


the promiſes, and the threatnings of his 


prophet: but though poſſeſſed alſo of the 
ſame incitements even in a much higher 


degree, the obedience of the Chriſtian is 
ſtill further ſecured by thoſe more en- 

gaging and endearing motives of love and 
4 gratitude. to a Redecmer, who died to reſcue 
bag edt d 3hteiren ner guilty 
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= guilty world from the double Lavery of 
5 fin and death. 


enen ths whole, then, the Koran, inſtead. 
of ſupporting its arrogant pretence of being 


the grand cloſe and conſummation of the 


divine revelations; inſtead of preſenting 
us with any improvement of the Law and 


the Goſpel, appears in fact to be the groſſeſt 


corruption and perverſion of both. 


Under theſe circumſtances, to ſuppoſe 
that it proceeded from the wiſe and 
benevolent God, would- be to ſuppoſe a 


manifeſt abſurdity ; to invert the known 


order and conduct of his providence ; and 
to make the fuller, and more clear, and 


perfect of the divine diſpenſations prior 


to, and preparatory of the partial, _ 
obſcure, and hr rac | 


Bor in our application of the 82coND 


Principle, which I have aſſumed, to the 
Koran, we ſhall find charges of a more 
direct and poſitive nature to object againſt 
it; we ſhall here remark the plaineſt, and 


X 3 ä the 
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the boldeſt contradictions to that law and 
that goſpel, which at the ſame time it 
every where proclaims to be divine; and 
on whoſe authority it vainly attempts to 
found its own claim to divinity. With 
reſpect to doctrines, various and jirrecon- 
cileable are the differences which might 
be pointed out; yet on theſe, though ſuf- 
ficient at once to confute the pretenſions 
of Mahomet, I at preſent forbear to inſiſt. 


They were perhaps intentional, and adopt- 
ed in order to promote more effectually 


the plans of intereſt and ambition which 


he had concerted. 


But the Koran not only * a lan- 


nicks contrary to the ſcriptures in the ſpe- 


-culative truths and doctrines which it pro- 
foſſes to reveal, it alſo differs materially 
with regard to facts. A ſtronger, or more 


prominent example of what I now aſſert, 


cannot be ſubmitted to your conſideration, 
than its audacious ' denial of that plaineſt 
and moſt important event in all the hiſtory 


of the goſpel, the death of Jeſus Chriſt 


on the croſs. Hear the words of the great 


impoſtor himſelf on this ſubject, where 
241 {5 | | TRE 
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ſpeaking of the Jews he ſays, « They 5 


„have ſpoken againſt Mary a grievous 


„ calumny; and have ſaid, Verily we have 
«© ſlain Chriſt Jeſus the ſon of Mary, the 
« Apoſtle of God; yet they ſlew him not, 


* neither, crucified him, but he was repre- 


c ſented by one in his likeneſs; and verily 
ec they who diſagreed concerning him, 


ec were in a doubt as to this matter, and 
e had no ſure knowledge thereof, but fol- 


ce lowed only an uncertain opinion. They 


% did not really kill him; but God took 


£ him upunto himſelf; and God is n 


0 and wiſe.” 2 


Mahomet indeed was not the firſt to 
propagate this bold and extravagant falſe- 


| hood, Even in the earlieſt age of the 
church, whilſt the blood of Chriſt had 
been yet recently ſhed at Jeruſalem, there 
aroſe a ſect who with ſingular effrontery 
maintained, that he had ſuffered in ap- 
pearance only, and not in reality; and 
that the Jews and officers of Pilate had 
waſted their ineffectual rage on an airy 


phantom, who ſeemed to endure the tor- 


tures which they inflicted, and at laſt to 


X 4 | expire 
Koran, p. 79. 
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expire on the croſs. But the apocryphal 
goſpel of Barnabas, a work which ſeems 
to have been originally forged by heretical 
Chriſtians, and ſince interpolated to favour 
the views of Mahomet and his followers, 
correſponds more exactly withi the repre- 
ſentation of the Koran: We are there 
told, that in the night in which Jeſus was 
betrayed, at the inſtant when the Jews 
were about to apprehend him in the gar- 


den; he was miraculouſly carried up into 


heaven by the miniſtry of Angels, whilſt 
the traitor Judas, taken ſuddenly in the 
ſnare which himſelf had laid, was cruci- 
| an in n His likeneſs and his . 

But We may be the . a 
fm whence the impoſtor derived ſo pal- 
pable and notorious a falſhood; whatever 
be the cauſe which procured its admit- 
tance, whether ignorance or deſign, the 
argument is ſtill equally concluſive againſt 
the veracity of the Koran. 

If additional proofs were neceſſary to 
refute the impious claim of the Maho- 
Wann ee to a divine original, I 
1&4 | might 
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might ſtill further obſerve, that it is not 
only inconſiſtent with zun revela- 
ng: but oe with itſelf. . fi * 
| E 11 
The wiecentcn for ab pain cauſe 
labour indeed to obviate any objection 
which may be drawn from theſe glaring 
contradictions, by the doctrine of abroga- 
tion. Ged, ſay they, in purſuance of the 
great plan of his providence was pleaſed 
to command many things in the holy Ko- 
ran, which for wiſe and good reaſons he 
afterwards revoked. But. not to mention 
the doubts and uncertainty, which muſt 
thus have been unavoidably introduced into 
a revelation, which ought to be perfectly 
clear and explicit in all that it commands; 
it is evident, that ſuch a conduct, though 
well accommodated to the ſhifting policy 
of a capricious mortal, is totally incompa- 
tible with the eternal wiſdom of the im- 
mutable God. ng 


Every nisten which profeſſes to come 
from God, ſhould doubtleſs be ſuited to 
our apprehenſions of his perfections ; but 
mamberieſs are the inſtances 1 in which the- 

Koran 
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Koran either commands or permits what 
is plainly contradictory both to the nature 
of the Deity, and to that original law of 
right and wrong which he has univerſally 
impreſſed on mankind. Indeed the general 
character of its precepts is too ſtrongly 
marked, for the moſt inattentive obſerver 
to doubt of the origin from whence they 
flowed. The impure deſigns which gave 


birth to the whole ſyſtem, may be traced 


in almoſt every ſubordinate part ; even its 
ſublimeſt deſcriptions of the Deity, even 
its moſt exalted moral precepts, not infre- 
quently, either terminate in, or are inter- 
woven with ſome proviſion to gratify the 

inordinate cravings of ambition, or ſome 

licence for the indulgence of the corrupteſt 
| paſſions of the human heart. It has given 
a ſanction to fornication, and if any weight 
be due to the example of its author, it has 
juſtified adultery. It has made war and 
rapine and bloodſhed, provided they be 
exerciſed againſt unbelievers, not only me- 
ritorious acts, but even eſſential duties to 
the good Muſſulman; duties, by the per- 
formance of which, he may ſecure the 
conſtant favour and * of God and 


his 
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his prophet in this life, and in the next, 
entitle himſelf to the boundleſs Joys of 
ne 


Thus has the pretended revelation of 
Mahomet accompliſhed the great end for 
which it was deſigned, by reforming the 
corruptions which time and the perverſe- 
neſs of human nature had unhappily con- 
ſpired to introduce into preceding revela- 
tions! And thus ſignally has it improved 
on the pure and ſpiritual morality of the 
nn 


bes the el then 10 what has been 


ſaid, we are juſtified in concluding, that 
the Koran, when conſidered by itſelf, in- 


dependently of other revelations, is in 


every reſpect unworthy the God of purity: 
and that when taken on its own principle, as 
grounded on the law and the goſpel, it is 
GY _ han! putably falſe. 


If now we apply the fame reaſoning to 


Chriſtianity, as ſubſequent to the law of 


Moſes, which we have already applied to 


the Koran, the contraſt will be found 
highly favourable to our religion. 


From 


3 : 


— —— ——— —ꝛ1u——.g 2 —p — 6} 
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From a view of the nature and qualities 
of the Moſaic law, we ſhall be convinced 
that it was both partial and temporary. 


The Jews were a diſtinct claſs of people, 


ſeparated from all nations of the world, 


and preſerved from mixing with them by 
means of certain rites and ceremonies, 
which were evidently deſigned to 8 


is diſtinction ſacred and inviolable.” 


They ſtood ute mm Abele 
and bore on them the viſible marks of a 


divine and appropriate deſignation. The 


general government of Providence was (if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf) epitomized in the 
particular ſuperintendence of the Deity over 
this diſtinguiſhed people: it was reduced 

to a ſcale more contracted indeed, but more 


| ſtriking. The Jews ſtood forward to the 


world as a proof that there is a God that 
judges the earth; and that he, whoſe name 


alone is Jehovah, is the moſt high over all. 


They were ſelected to be the depoſitaries 
of thoſe holy; records in which the truths 


of: God are revealed, and his precepts are 


%o enforced: | 
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enforced: and they were ordained to be 


the means of tranſmitting his name, his 

worſhip, his promiſes, and his ene 

to future nenen 

| Bout as the Moſaic inſtitution was of a 
partial nature, ſo was it of a limited du- 


ration. When its deſign was accompliſhed, 
it was of courſe to ceaſe. It was admira- 


bly adapted to anſwer the ends for which 


it was appointed: to impreſs the mind 
with a ſtrong ſenſe of the divine unity and 


government; to preſerve ſome of thoſe 
fundamental truths of natural religion, 


which were either wholly denied, or groſsly 

corrupted by other nations; to unfold the 
great deſigns of providence and grace; and 
thus gradually to prepare the way for the 
coming of the Meſſiah, and to diſpoſe the 
human mind for the reception of thoſe 
doctrines, which it was his peculiar office 
to reveal to the world. 


Ihe great and characteriſtical difference 
between the law of Moſes and that of 
Chriſt, ſeems to be this. The former 
; HE, 5 chiefly 
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chiefly reſpected the proſperity and inter- 
eſts of the preſent life, and the good order 


of a particular community, governed by 
laws peculiar to itſelf. The latter princi- 


pally has in view our ſpiritual welfare, and 


founded on the relation in which we all 

ſand to God as. his creatures, and governed 
by precepts and motives ſuited. to our con- 
dition as guilty and. imperfect, but as ra- 
tional and accountable beings. The one 
Was narrow and confined in its view; the 
bother large and extenſive. as the human 


race: and as the former was inſtituted for 
one particular people, ſo. was it limited 
to a certain duration: but the latter, as it 

reſpects all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues ; ſo does it reſpect all 


time. It received its origin in ſome degree 
from the fall; and. it will endure. to the 


final reſtitution of all things. The law of 


Moſes was compoſed of — — that 


only ſuited one purpoſe: and when that 
purpoſe was anſwered, its. obligation was 
at an end. But the law of Chriſt com- 
prehends principles which ſuit every pur- 
poſe af every rational creature upon earth; 


and | 
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and being adapted to the general intereſts 
of mankind, will continue to be obliga- 
tory upon thoſe to whom it is revealed, 

as long as the world endures. | 


The law of Moſes, conſidered by itſelf 
only, was imperfect and defective. Ab- 
ſtracted from the reference which it bore 
to a fuller and more ſpiritual diſpenſation, 
it ſeems to have. been unworthy of the 


| wiſdom and purity of God. Its inſtitu- 


tions were ſuperfluous and trifling. Some 
of them tended rather to ſhackle and de- 
baſe, than to exalt the mind ; and to make 


religion the burthen of neceſſity, rather 


than the tribute of the will. Perſons of 
groſs and low ideas, who were unwilling 
or unable to look beyond the letter of the 


law, contented themſelves with an out- 


ward performance of outward ceremonies; 
having waſhed their bodies, they thought 


ving preſented their offerings to the prieſt, 


flattered themſelves with the preſumption 


of having diſcharged their duty towards 
_ God. But though the la was imperfect, 
when conſidered by itfelf ; yet if we view 
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it in the connection in which it ſtands 
with a fuller and more liberal diſpenſation, 
we ſhall ſee its relative importance; and 
ſhall adore that wiſdom, which has ſo diſ- 
poſed the various parts of the one great 
plan of providence and grace, as to make 
them illuſtrative of the truth, and ſubſer- 
vient to the uſes of each other. 


" It 5s ans tlie the law of Moſes in 
its various inſtitutions had a reference to 
ſome future diſpenſation ; and that from 
the object to which they pointed, they 
derived all their conſequence and utility. 
Ablutions of the body were a ſignificant 
and religions exerciſe, when they were 
performed with an eye to the ſanctifi- 
cation of the heart, and the purifying 
the affections from natural or acquired 
pollutions. Sacrifices and offerings were 
uſeful and inſtructive rites, when con- 
ſidered as evidences of the divine diſ- 
pleaſure againſt ſin; and as bearing a re- 
ference to the ſacrifice of the Meſſiah, 
who, as the prophet Iſaiah declares, b 
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and the great Atonement made by the 


offering up of his own body on the croſs, 


all the ſacrifices of the law received their 
completion. It was his death that moſt 
clearly illuſtrated their deſign; and as it 
explained their nature, it at the ſame time 
ae their uſe. 


7 


* 


The ee af aide was a a ſtrong 
and deciſive proof of their imperfection. 
The apoſtle reaſons on this ſubject with 
great force and accuracy in the tenth chap- 


ter of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. The 


law, he obſerves, being only typical of 
a future diſpenſation, could have no effi- 


cacy by itſelf. It had no abſolute virtue; 


no independent merit. It could never with 


thoſe ſacrifices, which they offered year | by 


9" ie ol make ** comers. e 


But the comperntive: imparßeckion of the 
—— of Moſes will appear more fully from 
the weakneſs of its motives, when oppoſed 


to thoſe of the goſpel. The promiſe of 
mercy to pardon, and grace to aſſiſt, was 
not fo full and explicit, as it was under 
„ Y 5 the 
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the more benign diſpenſation of the Lord 
Jeſus: for the law came by Moſes, but 
grace and truth by Feſus Chr: ift. Reli- 
gion is generally characterized in the old 
teſtament under the denomination of the 
fear of God; and I apprehend the reaſon 
to be this: The Jews were accuſtomed 
to very awful repreſentations of the Deity ; 
and living under the diſcipline of a /chool- 
muſter (as the apoſtle calls the law) fear 
prevailed beyond every other principle in 
their religious ſervices. Objects were dark- 
enced in coming to them through the veil 
of types and figures, the meaning of which 
was but very gradually diſcloſed even to 
the prophets themſelves: and that too, 
only in proportion to theit nearer approach 
to the fullneſs of time, when their ulti- 
mate purpoſe was to be more illuſtrioufly 
diſplayed in their fulfilment by Chriſt. 
Obſcurity always creates dread: and when 
the divine Being was ſeen only through 
the terrible majeſty of the law, his attri- 
butes rather excited awful veneration than 
filial confidence. But when God was ma- 
nifeſted in the fleſh, we beheld the glory 
2 _ — in the face of his * be- 
— 
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gotten Son; and we beheld it full of mu 
and truth; = -1 


The motives which enforced obedience 
on the Jews, were always adapted to their 
knowledge. As the diſcoveries of truth 
_ opened on their minds, ſo were the privi- 
leges which were connected with them 
proportionably unfolded. Nevertheleſs, in 


the moſt enlightened periods of the Jewiſh . 


church, we find but very few and very 
_ feeble traces of thoſe ſublime and endear- 


ing motives, by which W is 
: adorned and neee * 


The law of Macon was —_ eofork 
ced by temporal ſanctions ; not that a fu- 
ture ſtate was unknown to the Jews; they 
had ſome faint idea, ſome obſcure concep- 
tions of it: but Moſes depending on a 
particular providence to accompliſh either 
What he had promiſed, or what he had 
_ threatened, omitted to place the doctrine ' 
ef a future ſtate among the direct and 
poſitive ſanctions of his law. The goſpel, 
on the contrary, has brought life and im- 
"I to 3 It has diſperſed all 
| 1 ; thoſe 
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| thoſe ſhades, which ſo hung over it as to 
render it to the eye of unaſſiſted reaſon, a 
ſubject of doubtful ſpeculation, rather than 
of chearful hope: and has placed it in a 
point of view, unknown even to the fa- 
voured people of God under the law. It 
has reduced to a certainty what nature, at 
the fartheſt ſtretch of its powers, could 
barely regard as a conjecture; and demon- 
ſtrated as a fact, what the Jews were only 
permitted to behold through the obſcure 
medium of types and figures, as a diſtant 
| probability. The clear diſcqvery of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and the application of it as one 
of the. great ſanctions of religion, were 
reſerved for the goſpel. Hence we are 
taught to regard man in a higher and 
nobler light, than nature with all her 
boaſted attributes and moſt ſplendid ac- 
compliſhments, can repreſent him. We 
are taught to conſider him as the heir of 
immortality; as made for two worlds; 
and as qualified to act in both, with in- 
creaſing capacities both of moral pen 
_ and * ran Nappies: tit] 
805 Arbe theſe partibulars it facie dlonely 


4 follow, that the {goſpel ſo far from 
| | hs 
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being ſuperfluous, was in every view highly 
_ expedient. The world ſtood in need of 
it, as'a ſyſtem calculated to give general 
information, and diffuſe general happi- 
neſs: and to the Jews in particular it was 
neceſſary, as the conſummation of their 
law in all the great purpoſes of its inſti- 
tution ; and as ſupplying its defects by the 
doctrines it revealed, by the aſſurances it 
. afforded of preſent grace, and by the en- 
couragements it held forth to the attain» 
ment of future and eternal glory. 


If we apply the sFCONp Rule, we ſhall 
eaſily perceive, that the goſpel is in no 
reſpect contrary to the law ; but that the 
new teſtament is truly, what it profeſſes 


to be, the end and acorn of 
the ole: | | 


The t un is in the holy ſorigh 
tures, uſed in a variety of ſenſes. In the 
old teſtament, and alſo in the writings of 
St. Paul, it frequently denotes the cere- 
monies of the law of Moſes, which difſ- _ 
en the n „ and the 

Y _ ; Jer 
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Jewiſh people from all others. Sometimes 
it means the moral law; and expreſſes 
particularly that ſyſtem of precepts re- 
lating to our religious and moral conduct, 
. which mark the bounds of our duty to 
God and man. LARS! 

The Ante was aboliſhed, whin Jeſus 
eame to unite both Jew and Gentile under 
one comprehenſive and gracious diſpenſa- 
tion; the latter ſtill continues in its ori- 

ginal force; for it had not its foundation 
in any partial or occaſional reaſons, which 
only apply to a particular community, and 
are only ordained to anſwer a particular 
and temporary deſign: on the contrary, 
it is cloſely connected with the primitive 
laws of nature, and the unalterable conſti- 
tution of things: it has its foundation in 
cauſes which can never ceaſe to operate 
on rational beings, and which are uni- 
voerſal and perpetual, Be it, however, ob- 
ſerved, that Chriſt came not to defiroy tbe 
dau, but to fulfil it. He did not deſtroy 
even the ceremonial law, till he had 
ſo fulfilled the deſign of its inſtitution, 

as to tender it EP unneceſſary: When 

24648 | | > | its 
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its end was anſwered, it of courſe va- 
niſhed away. The ſubſtance being come, 
the ſhadow was uſeleſs. But the abroga- 
tion of the ceremonial law did not imply 
any contradiction to its deſign, nor did it 
throw the lighteſt reflection on the wiſ- 
dom of that God who inſtituted it. It 
was only a declaration that the law had 
anſwered every purpoſe, for which it was 
appointed ; and that its obligation ceaſed, 
When the reaſon of its eſtabliſhment was 
at an end. Our bleſſed Lord moſt ſtrictly 
conformed to it, in order to ſhew his per- 
fect approbation of it. In him it was 
compleat; and with him it ceaſed. for 
ever. | | 
But with reſpe& to the moral law, it 
was the great buſineſs of our Saviour's 
miniſtry to illuſtrate and confirm it. He 
added no precept that oppoſed it. He only 
cleared it from falſe gloſſes, and enforced 
it by ſtronger motives, Hence the apoſtle 
argues, Do we make void the law by 
faith ? God forbid — Yea, ue eſtabliſh the 
law. Every moral precept, is as obliga- 
tary now as it ever was: and Chriſtians 
Y 4 | have 
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have in this reſpect the ſame rule to walk 
by as the Jews had. Thus he law of 
the Lord is perfect, and his commandments 
endure throughout all generations. It is 
the original law written on the heart. 
It was rendered explicit by the law of 
the decalogue : and the law of the goſ- 
pel brings it forward with additional 
evidence and force. 'The grand truths 
of the goſpel were revealed, though ob- 
| ſecurely, in the earlieſt periods of the 
world: for the ſame God was the author 
of every diſpenſation of true religion; and 
he made the one ſo preparatory to the 
other, that the whole might be one uni- 
form and conſiſtent plan, worthy of his 
unerring wiſdom, and entitled at once to 
our grateful. acceptance __ rations) ap- 
3 : | 
* God prodiifeiix our firſt: parents, that . 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 


-- Spent's bead. He promiſed the patriarch 


Abraham, that in his ſeed all the families 
of the earth ſhould: be bleſſed. The man- 
ner of this divine diſpenſation has been 
different in different periods: but the ſame 
a5 —_ 


ſpirit breathes in all; and in all the ſame 
object is purſued, recovery from the guilt 
and miſery of ſin, through the mercy of 
God diſplayed in a Mediator. 


This is the baſis of the evangelical co- 
venant: and this glorious doctrine is co- 
eval with revelation. Before the publica- 

tion of the law, the knowledge of this 
doctrine was, indeed, very confined and 

obſcure ;- but till there are traces of it in 
the earlieſt revelations : and the patriarchs 
had undoubtedly ſuch impreſſions of it on 
their minds, as laid a foundation for that 
faith, in conſequence of which their 
names are recorded with ſuch honour in 
the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews. Under the law the great truths 
of the goſpel, which were amply to be 


revealed in future times, were ſhadowed 


forth in ſacrific rites, and other expreflive 


ceremonies, well adapted to anſwer the 
purpoſes of a preparatory inſtitution. 


Vet the law of Moſes, conſidered in a 
ſeparate view, made no proviſion for the 
future pardon of moral guilt; and afforded 

5 | . me 
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no promiſe or hope of future happineſs; 
But though the covenant made with Moſes 
for one particular people, and for a deter- 
mined period. of time, contained no gra- 
cious promiſes of forgiveneſs in another 
life, yet the patriarchs and holy men of 
old were not deſtitute of ſuch hopes. 
From whence could thoſe hopes ariſe ? 
From whence, but from that more general 
covenant. of grace, publiſhed to Adam 
immediately after his fall, renewed: with 
Noah, with Abraham, with David : the 
covenant which from them was delivered 
down to future generations by uninter- 
rupted tradition; atteſted by the concur- 
rent evidence of the prophets; typified by 
all the ſacrifices throughout the world; 
and particularly amongſt the Jews: and 
in the fullneſs of time, completely and 
finally eſtabliſhed by the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is the great Mediator of this 
covenant ; who fulfilled on our account 
all its conditions; died to ſeal its promiſes 
with his blood ; 2008 again to demonſtrate 
the efficacy of his ſacrifice; and ever liveth 
to make interceſſion for us? 
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If I were to purſue this ſubject farther, 

I might ſhew you the perfect coincidence 
of the old teſtament with the new: but 
I have no time for a diſcuſſion ſo compre» 
henſive. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the goſpel does not run counter to the 
law, ſo far as to render the one incon- 
ſiſtent with the other. Each was brought 
forward in its natural order, and each 1s 
linked with the other in the moſt perfect 
agreement. The ceremonial law, though 
vacated by the goſpel, yet was not abo- 
liſhed till its own purpoſes were fully an- 
ſwered. The moral duties of the law 
are enforced with additional ſanctions, and 
illuſtrated with additional evidence. Its 
doctrines are confirmed, and explained in 
their full latitude: what was obſcure, is 
made clear; and what was fore- told, has 
been accompliſhed. From the whole then 
we infer, that there is no inconſiſtency 
between the two diſpenſations. They 
coaleſce with each other, as parts of the 
ſame ſyſtem; and, with an exact confor- 
mity to all the deſigns of providence in 
the natural and the moral world, the more 
obſcure 
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obſcure and partial are preparatory to the 


more n and Nufrious. 


ny II we contemplate the goſpel by itſelf, 
and: view it in its own light, we ſhall 


have abundant reaſon to admire it, both 
for the purity of its nature, and the ten- 
dency which it has to promote the in- 


tereſts and happineſs of mankind. It bears 
on it the ſtamp of a divine original; and 


there is a ſpirit which animates and beau- 
tifies it, that muſt ſtrongly prepoſſels the 


_ mind in its favour. a 
The purity of the goſpel. 1s indeed a 
decifive evidence of the origin whence it 
proceeded : : It is an evidence ever preſent; | 
ever legible; and which no diſtance, whe- 
ther of time or place, can efface. That 


purity is ſuch, as we ſhould naturally ex- 


pect from the ſentiments which uncor- 
rupted nature leads us to form of the di- 


vine Being. If he had not already vouch- 


fafed to grant us a revelation of his will, 


with reſpect to our duty both to him and 


to one another; yet, if we had reaſon to 


_ that he would * it, · the cleareſt 


dictates 
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dictates of our judgment, and the nobleſt 
ſentiments of our heart, would lead us 
to anticipate the ſame diſplay of benevo- 
lence on the part of God, and the ſame 
encouragements to virtue among men, 
which we now find in the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


As it is pure, ſo it is perfect. What- 
ever is neceſſary for us to know, is diſco- 
vered by it: and diſcovered too in ſuch a 
manner, as to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
a revelation deſigned for general informa- 
tion. Speculations to exerciſe the inge- 
nuity and wit of men are by no means 
eſſentially connected with the great buſi- 
neſs of immortality. A man may be ac- 
quainted with them, and not be the bet- 
ter; or ignorant of them, and not be the 
worſe. But in the goſpel we have no- 
thing ſuperfluous, and nothing perplexing, 
Every declaration of fin and duty; every 
promiſe to engage us to purſue the one, 
and every threatning to deter us from the 
other, are brought forward with a preci- 
| fion and ſimplicity, which leave no room 
her: for the perverſe to cavil, or the im- 
partial 
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partial to miſtake. There is no vice, which 
it does not detect, even within the darkeſt 


retreats of the mind. There is no duty, 
connected with the glory of God, the 


welfare of our neighbour, or the true hap- 
pineſs of ourſelves, but whey it er ee 


and illuſtrates. 


Its precepts are not only clear in their 


mode of delivery, and beneficial in their 
tendency ; but they are enforced by every 
motive that is calculated to affe& the heart, 
and to exalt and purify its affections. The 


promiſe of divine forgiveneſs and com- 


. paſſion through Jeſus, and of help and 
ſuccour through the divine ſpirit, are of 
the moſt ſoothing and engaging nature to 


beings encompaſſed with difficulties of 


various kinds; and expoſed to moral weak- 


neſſes and tranſgreſſions, which are de- 


grading to our nature, and deſtructive 


of our happineſs. But to inſpire us 
with the full ſoul of virtue and religion, 
it carries our aſpiring minds beyond the 


contracted views of this mortal ſcene, to 


that exalted world of ſpirits, where we 
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ſhall be for ever advancing in knowledge 
and perfection, where every offence ſin- 
cerely repented of ſhall be pardoned, and 
every virtuous endeavour accepted and re- 
warded, by him who is our moſt com- 
paſſionate father, as well as our moſt righ- 
teous judge. | 
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7 e Pſy know them by their N 


\H E characters of the religions 

which Chriſt and Mahomet have 
reſpectively founded, are not more 

different than thoſe of the nations which 
have embraced them. From the period 
of their primary eſtabliſhment to the pre- 
ſent hour, a different aſpect ſeems to have 

| belonged to them. Wherever they have 
ſpread themſelves, they have communi- 
cated their diſtinguiſhing properties to the 
underſtandings and affections of the people 

| whom they have converted; and in oppo- 
ſition to former experience, the influences 
| of 


— 
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pf. climate, of government, and of mant 
ners, have yielded to the effects of reli- 


gious perſuaſion. The appearances they 
no give to thoſe great diviſions of man- 
kind among which they are planted, form 
a moſt ſtriking part of the modern hiſtory 
of the world : and the inveſtigation. of the 
cauſes which produce thoſe appearances, 
; would conſtitute one of the moſt ſplendid - 
ſubjects of political ſpeculation, even though 
it were not at the ſame time one of the moſt 
e to the intereſts of Siet. : 


Pp — 


The view of mankind, as arranged un- 
ww this. diſtinction of religious opinion, 
. 8 preſents to us very ſingular and pe rmanent 

| | Pinien of national PRESS 15 


41511 


. ha Oe. * of eee ies 
10 eſtabliſhed, is united with deſpotic power. 

Fi On the banks of the Ganges, and on the 
It | ſhores of the Caſpian, under the influence 
nll | | of climates the moſt unlike, and manners 
the moſt oppoſite, it is ſtill found accom- 

K panied with ſervitude and ſubjection: every 

| | free, and every gallant people whom it has 
1 e in the. rogreh: of its Feen, have : 
| 


39130863 e aban- 


re. 


3 
1 


abandoned their rights when they enliſted 
themſelves under the banner of the pro- 
phet, and have forgotten in the title of 
the faithful, the pride of independence and 
the Ann of freedom. ITY 
20 The religion of Chriſt; on the contrary, 
3s found to exiſt and to flouriſh under 
every variety of political power. In the 
different periods of its hiſtory it has been 
united with every form of government: 
and of the nations among whom it is 
now profeſſed, the moſt general, and per- 
baps the moſt diſcriminating feature is 
that equal and courteous ſyſtem of man- 
ners, which has operated in ſo ſtriking a 
manner to limit the progreſs of tyranny; 
and which, even in the few countries 
where deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed, has ſerved 
bs em the auſterity of 1 its s adminiſtration. | 
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The nations who 1290 embraced Ma- 
Betdställs, are diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of 

hoſtility and hatred to the reſt of mankind. 

"Wherever it has eſtabliſhed itſelf, the re- 


lations of ſituation, of language, and of 


>; nm 
m 


y, have been controuled by the 
2 influence 


influence of religious enmity. The regu- 
lations which it preſcribes for the conduct 
of private life, have a tendency to ſeparate 
the Muſſulman from all communion with 
other men, and all participation of the 
offices of humanity: and in every period 
of its hiſtory the pride, or the jealouſy, 
which it has inſpired, ſeems to have re- 
preſented the reſt of mankind as enemies 
with whom, while they oppoſed the pro- 
| phet's power, it were impious to converſe, 
and whom it was even meritorious to de- 
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The character of Chriſtian nations is, 
on the contrary, marked by a ſpirit of 
*benevolence and humanity, as new in the 
hiſtory of mankind, as it is conducive to 
their welfare. The violence of national 
animoſity, of old ſo fruitful a ſource of 
diſſenſion, has given way in a great mea- 

Wile ſure to the dictates of more enlarged hu- 
HA manity. Where the religion of Chriſt has 
4 not always directed the conduct of men, 

= {i it has at leaſt ſecretly influenced their 
| . opinions z and the union of Europ | 
e in the faith of the Goſpel has 


| V. | | 1 
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produced a general diſpoſition to cour- 
teſy and humanity, which in oppoſition 
to every diſtinction of language, of man- 
ners, and of national intereſts, has united the 
various people of whom it is compoſed, ia 


one firm and ſacred bond of ace 
ao nden e 4 


of hiv aten who! hav: cenhenpad 
Adahretite/thother feature equally con- 
ſpicuous, is a degree of ignorance ſtrangely 
inconſiſtent with that inſtinctive emulation, 
which the improvement of neighbouring 
ſtates uſually excites in the vanity of indi- 
viduals or the policy of governors, - Their 
progreſs in ſcience,” their capacity to in- 
vent, and even their willingneſs to adopt 
any uſeful or elegant arts, bear no propor- 
tion to their zeal and activity in the ſup- 
port of their religious tenets. Throughout 
every country where Mahometiſm is pro- 
feſſed, the ſame deep pauſe is made in 
philoſophy: and the fame wide chaſm is 
to be few beten the opportunities of 
men to improve, en their ann e 
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31 ne ä he pal AF has ever 


glowed. with the love of learning, . or 


melted with the feelings of humanity, 


muſt recoil with horror from the ſavage 


and brutal barbarity of thoſe Caliphs, who 


not content with diſcouraging a ſpirit.of 
enquiry among their ſubjects, effaced every 
veſtige of the knowledge attained; by for- 

mer ages, and waged unnatural war againſt 
the mind, as well as the arms of their 
ſpecies. The ſucceſs of their efforts is as 
much to be deplored, as the motives of 
them are to be deteſted. For, as preju- 
dice took 5 deep root, and ignorance had 


countries, which Tacitus ſo forcibly de- 


Jcribes, while impending, over his own, 
Ut corpora lente auge ſcunt, cito extin- 
46 guuntur; fic. ingenia ſtudiaque oppreſ- 


8 ſeris facilius quam revocaveris. — 


e quippe etiam ipſius inertiæ dulcedo: 
6 inviſa fine lads. poſtremo eee, 


. 2 bbs „ et »# LF 3 3? 1801 


2:1 Such is Ape the Nate of the intel | 
Qual world among the followers of Ma- 


„ V Prefat. in vit. Agric. 
- : .__  homet: 
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homet : knowledge i is not only neglected, 

but deſpiſed; not only the materials of it 
are baniſhed, but the very deſire of reco- 
vering and applying them is totally extin- 
guiſhed. Hence the bold ſallies of inven- 
tion are checked, the patient efforts of 
induſtry are unknown; and they who con- 
tribute not by their own diſcoveries to the 
common ſtock, are at the ſame time too 
perverſe to adopt, and too proud to revere 
what has been diſcovered by other men. 
The evil is, indeed, hopeleſs, when the 
remedy itſelf is rejected with loathing and 
contempt: for how can the Mahometans 
emerge from that i ignorance, which they 
are accuſtomed to confider as meritorious? 
What power of reaſon will be ſufficient 
to break the magic ſpell which now holds 
them in bondage to the tyranny of the 
deſpot, the policy of the mne and "_ 
__ of aw ine ach - 911431 15 08% 

nt 1: 791:3F 
12 If the a of Chriſtian nations on 

the- contrary were to be portrayed, the 
feature perhaps the moſt diſtinguiſhing in 
it, would be that intelligence which ſeems 
in e to n tem. The ſpirit 


of ſcience, indeed, appears: to, reſt ſolely 
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with them. Though buried for a time in 
the ignorance with which Europe was over- 


ſpread by the irruptions of the barbarous 
nations; though long oppreſſed by the 


violence of eccleſiaſtical power, and the 
groſsneſs of early ſuperſtition, its flame 
was not altogether deſtroyed. It burnt in 
ſecret. at leaſt, Tos in the receſſes of mo- 
naſtic retirement; and though too feeble 


of itſelf to diſpel the gloom that ſur- 


rounded it, yet was. it, preſerved: from total 


extinction, amidſt the chimerical conceits 


of. the fanatic, and the. frivolous conten- 
tions of the recluſe. Rekindling at laſt in 


an age, in which the human mind ſeemed 


ia emerge from the darkneſs in which 
it, was involved, in which the dan of 
liberty gave ; dignity: and vigour to its 
exertions, and which the bounty of pro- 
vidence diſtinguiſned- by diſcoveries: the' 


moſt falutary to the human race, it ſoon. 


attained its former. luſtre and no. longer - . 
| gate rg catliee . to — — IA 


ate dale venerable 
forms 
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forms of truth, of religion and of free- 
dom, which before were „an e 
_— ye _ SV j 
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of the reformation; indeed, it my: be 
Kaig without the extravagance of partiality, 
or the declamation of panegyric, that no 
event, which either hiſtory has recorded, 
or : philoſophy inveſtigated, has been at- 
tended with ſo extenſive and auſpicious 
a change in private and public life, in the 
government of nations and in the manners 
of individuals, in the ſentiments of the 
higher ranks and the habits of the lower, 
in the cultivation of every polite attain- 
ment which adorns the mind, and the yet 
greater improvement of every profound 
ſcience: which invigorates and enlarges it. 
The progreſſion of knowledge has been 
conſtant in every country where it began; 

the ſpirit of enquiry has, in every age, 
-communicated irſelf to ſurrounding nati= 
ons; and while our proficiency is ſuch as 
to juſtify us in boaſting of diſcoveries; to 
ſome of which former generations never 
reached, and to others of which they ne- 
ver W we have the conſolation to 
1 . | relive; 
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reflect, that a wide and nnciplared: field 
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ſtill lies open for the moſt unwearied en- 


deavours and the brighteſt talents: that 
our own ſucceſs has indeed been ſo rapid 
as to animate their emulation, and yet 


that our progreſs is hitherto ſo imperfect, 
as to facilitate, not to preclude their moſt 
vigorous exertions. In a word, from this 
eventful period the ſpirit of ſcience has been 
haſtening towards perfection. In every coun- 


try diſtinguiſhed by the Chriſtian name, its 
influence has been felt, and its emulation 


has been known. And when we review 


mankind as inhabitants of the ſame globe, 


and mark the revolutions by which as men, 
or as nations, they are diſtinguiſned, the 


character of Chriſtian may be determined 


by the ſuperior degree of eee 
e een and agoruea it. 145 


- nch is the extreme diverſity of hs 
after. to be found among the nations who 
have embraced Mahometiſm and Chriſtia- 
nity; and ſuch the appearance which theſe 
great diviſions of mankind aſſume under 


this diſtinction of religious opinions. In 
5 the. Eaſt, under the- influence of Mahbo- 


| metan 
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metan belief, the human mind appears to 
have loſt ſomewhat of its capacity and 
power; the natural progreſs of mankind, 
whether in government, in manners, or 
in ſcience, has been retarded by ſome ſe- 
cret principle of private indolence or ex- 
ternal controul; and over the various na- 
tions who have either aſſented to the faith, 
or ſubmitted to the arms of the impoſtor, 
ſome univerſal, but baleful influence ſeems 
to have operated, ſo as to counteract every 
diverſity of national character, and reſtrain 
every principle of national exertion. In 
the Weſt, under the happy auſpices of 
Chriſtianity, men appear to have attained 
a vigour in their intellectual exertions, an 
extent in their intellectual purſuits, and a 
ſucceſs in their intellectual cultivation, ut- 
terly unknown in any former period of 
their hiſtory. Their purſuits, whether in 
ſcience, or in art, have been guided by a2 
bolder ſpirit, and rewarded with more il- 
luſtrious ſucceſs than in any former age of 
ſpeculation. The boundaries which before 
ſeem to have been impoſed to the exer- 
tions of the human mind, and to have 
ne not only the progreſs of genius, 
at. = 
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but even the proſpects of literary — 


tion, n been —— or abe. mg 
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magnitudes of the celeſtial bodies, the 
— but wonderful laws by which the 
material world is regulated ; the inconſi- 


derable proportion which the earthly and 


ſolar ſyſtems bear to the vaſt and glorious 


works of omnipotence, hold a diſtinguiſhed 
rank in the ſuperiority of modern over 


ancient philoſophy. The origin and com- 
bination of our ideas, the diſtinct offices 


und mutual connections of our inen = 


cultics, the primary and unalterable. 5 
dations of morality; and the de 


bf its various modes on collateral anhand 
ventitious circumſtances, have been in- 


veſtigated with unwearied diligence, and 
explained with the niceſt preciſion. Vo 
theſe abſtruſe and yet ſublime ſpeculations, 
we may add the diſcovery of printing; an 
event more intereſting, perhaps, than any 
other inventions, however profound be their 


Principles, and however extenſive their ap- 
Plication : for by this diſcovery knowledge 


Wiper — a — every 
3911 | uſeful 
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uſeful or ingenious effort of the under- 


ſtanding is preſerved as a model for imita= 
tion, or an incentive to improvement. 
Above all, an impregnable barrier ſeems 
to be fixed againſt the return of general 
ignorance and barbariſm, and thoſe dread- 


ful revolutions which have ſometimes ſwept 


away the labours of former ages, and 
plunged even enlightened nations into ſud- 


_ a ee darkneſs. 


Dus ahi n of Chriſtian WE ae 


gb not been confined only to thoſe to- 
pics which merely exerciſe curioſity, or 


excite admiration; on the contrary, utility 
has been united with truth, as well in the 


ſtudies of the few, as in the experience 


of the many. To the affairs of men, as 


well as to the abſtractions of philoſophy, 5 
the ſpirit of ſcience has among ourſelves 


been applied: the principles of governs 


ment and the rights of men have been 
aſcertained; the limits of power and obe- 
dience have been defined; and the rights 


of nations, no longer repoſed upon the 
inſecure foundation of habit or opinion, 
Newer under the influence of philoſophy 


acquired 
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acquired the clearneſs of demonſtration; 
and the firmneſs of principle. Since the 
æra of their improvement, the nations of 
Chriſtianity have emulated each other in 
their progreſs towards refinement. ''The 
moſt honourable triumphs, and the moſt 
favourite ſubjects of congratulation, have 
been thoſe of learning and ſcience ; and 
the glory moſt ardently coveted and moſt 
readily beſtowed, has been that of diſſe- 
minating truth and knowledge amongſt 
mankind. Every ſucceeding age has mark- 
ed the increaſe of their acquiſitions and 
the extenſion of their views. The flame 
of ſcience, when once kindled, has per- 
vaded every deſcription of men, among 
whom Chriſtianity has been known; and 
nations who were once ſevered from the 
knowledge of the world by the ignorance 
and barbarity in which they were involved, 
have now riſen into diſtinction, and aſ- 
ſumed their place among the nm f 
"— of warned 1 015 


Through the whole hottie of his mo- 

| 4 government the Deity has connected 

ria * ties the future and preſent in- 
| tereſts | 


1 


4 
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| tereſts of men; and conſequently has made 
the efforts of human wiſdom the inſtru- 


ments of a wider and more vigorous effi- 


cacy to his own extraordinary ne, 
ſtions. 


20 In various degrees, indeed, and under 
various circumſtances, the vices and- the 
virtues, the ignorance and the knowledge 
of men are ſubſervient to his unſearchable 


purpoſes. They form a part of one great 
and ſolid chain which our reaſon cannot 


meaſure; and long after their efficacy 
ſeems to be exhauſted, we are led to trace 
their neceſſary connection with events very 
remote in time, and very diſſimilar in 


kind. When the goſpel was introduced 


into the world, the diſpenſations of hea- 

ven were, moſt of them, ſupernatural; 
and conſiſtently with the mode of pro- 
cedure at this juncture, the fooliſh things of 
the world were appointed to confound the 


%%%. But the propriety of this appoint- 


-ment 1s evinced, and its very ſucceſs con- 


firmed by a ſubſequent ſtate of things, in 
which extraordinary meaſures are no Jonger 
ne 1. and thus with a conſiſtence 
0 | which 
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which marks every ſucceſlive ſtage of God's 

| deſigns, as they gradually unfold them- 
ſelves to our view, the goſpel was left to 
be eſtabliſhed and diſſeminated by thoſe 
moral cauſes, by which the viſible courſe - 
of things is regulated. We therefore not 
only admit that the Deity does, but we 
infer from every known principle of moral 
fitneſs, that he would ſupport the goſpel. 3 
and draw out the full effects which it is 
capable of producing, by the aid of ſe- 
condary and human means, by learning, 
by civilization, and government, to the 
improvement of which the goſpel itſelf 
has indirectly contributed. 


From theſe ae en we may ſee the 
conſummate propriety of thoſe different 
means which God employs in different 
ſituations of things to carry on the ſame 
general deſign, ſometimes uſing preterna- 
tural and ſometimes natural means, ſome- 
times working by the weakneſs of man 
and ſometimes by his ſtrength ; and always 
acting for the nobleſt ends, by means the 

moſt . | os 
hoe 
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Every new religion muſt be ſuppoſed to 


 countera& the reigning prejudices and vices 


of the times; and conſequently no objec- 


tion ariſes againſt its credibility, from the 


evils to which it for a time expoſes thoſe 
perſons who have the honeſty to profeſs, 
and the courage to diffuſe it. But when 
the ſame religion is once eſtabliſhed, a 


ſpecies of proof is required, the very re- 


verſe of that anten was before meceflieys 


”— 
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On the belt appearance off thi feds 


de find the evidence of it in the patience 


of thoſe who encountered every temporal 


evil for its ſake. During the continuance 


of that goſpel in the world at large, we 


| obtain other evidences: of its divine ori- 
ginal, by the ſhare it has in promoting 


the' = goon of thoſe who . it. 


* 42 


; ben chereforsd carp reals is, as it 
were, incorporated with the ordinary pro- 
vidence of God in his moral government; 
the credibility of it may in a great meaſure 
be determined by its actual and viſible in- 
fluence on the welfare of mankind. Though 
©] Aa ultimately 
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| an directed to higher ends, it is 
ſtill relative to the conſtitution and cir- 
cumſtances of man; and as its beſt evi- 
dence muſt ariſe from the conformity it 
has to the attributes of the Deity, it is 
difficult to conceive how any religion can 
be ſuppoſed to derive: its origin from him, 
which is hoſtile to the temporal happineſs 
of thoſe to whom it is given. The being 
whom it is the object of his gracious will. 
to bleſs in a future exiſtence, it ſeems not 
_ conſiſtent with his wiſdom to oppreſs, or 
deceive in the preſent. Much therefore 
would thoſe doctrines want of their beſt 
evidence, which, while they pretended to 
miniſter to the future — of mankind, 
were inſtrumental, now, only in . de- 
1 or their ruin. 5 


| Whether in the nature of the Maho- 
metan and Chriſtian religions there be any 
permanent cauſes of this diverſity. in their 


effects, affords a ſubject of very important 
and ſerious inveſtigation : and if it can be 
| ſhewn, that the one is naturally deftruc® 
tive of the great principles of human wel- 
fare, and. the other as naturally. conducive 
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to them, it is to bs preſumed that no mean 


confirmation will thus ariſe of their re- 
ipetizve falſehood and truth. 


The immediate end of religion, i is to 
prepare mankind for a future ſtate ; but in 
the proſecution of this end, there is a col- 
lateral effect, which it unavoidably has 
upon the temporal character of man. The 
doctrines which it teaches, and the precepts 
which it preſcribes, while they are relative 
to the diviſion of his INTELLECTUAL and 

MoRar Powers, affect alſo their nature 
and extent: hence that religion will moſt 
effectually conduce to the welfare of man, 
which moſt invigorates and enlarges theſe 
eaperitzes of his mind. 


FIRST. The influence of religious per- 
ſuaſion muſt always be great either in im- 
proving, or contracting, the Faculties of the 
Underſtanding. Opinions which are the 
firſt received and the laſt parted with, 
which are united with all the hopes and all 
the fears of humanity ; which among the 

A a 2 gun | 
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great maſs of mankind are ſeldom doubted 
of, and ſeldom are corrected; cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be indifferent in their effects 
upon the mind. The underſtanding is 
equally ſubject to habits, with our other 
powers; and according to the manner in 
which it has been exerciſed, or to the 
reach and extent which it has acquired in 
its common exerciſes, will be its exertion 
and character in every other employment. 
The votary of a weak or narrow ſuperſti- 
tion, which exhibits its Gods in the ſhape, 
and endows them with the paſſions of 
mankind; he whoſe mind has been accuſ- 
tomed to no higher forms of excellence, 
and to no brighter objects of contemplation 
than the doctrines which ſuch a religion 
affords, cannot eaſily be imagined to 
poſſeſs an underſtanding much elevated 
or improved; and will not carry to other 
employments that liberal and enlightened 
ſpirit which rational ſpeculations excite and 
confirm. So far as the influence of its truths 
upon his underſtanding extends, his religion 
will tend to contract it; the difficulties 
which _ its progres will be fo far 


- iner ca- 
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increaſed, as its former habits have blinded 
or weakened it; and amidſt this general 
depreſſion, it can only reſume its powers, 
when ſome unuſual and important concern 
calls them forth, and leads them beyond 
the limits which had been formerly im- 
poſed to them. A religion, on the contrary, 
which exhibits ſublime objects of contem- 
plation ; which arrays its Deity in every 
poſſible excellence; and which mingles 
none of the infirmities of man with the 
perfections of heaven; may naturally be 
| ſuppoſed to improve and to exalt the hu- 
man underſtanding. By giving it in its 
common and permanent employments an 
object of tranſcendental excellence and 
magnitude, by accuſtoming it to high 
ideas of wiſdom and perfection, it muſt 
even inſenſibly have an influence in ſtamp- 
ing a ſimilar character on all its exertions; 
and while to the mind and views of the 
philoſopher it affords. a portion of the 
ſame ſublimity and ſpirit, to the common 
habits of opinion alſo. it communicates 
ſomewhat of the ſame extent, and marks 
with bolder features the general character. 
| „„ A a 3 1 But 
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But the great influence of religious opi- 
nion upon the powers of the human un- 
derſtanding, ariſes from the information 
which it gives to man of his nature and end. 
All excellence 1s relative to the ſituation in 
which it is ſhewn; and before any kind of 
ambition can be excited, it is firſt neceſ- 


| fary to know what it is that atabition can 


| attain. 


In the ordinary bubneſe of life thes ex- 


ertions of mankind are proportioned to 


the probability of ſucceſs. No greater in- 
duſtry is exerted, and no greater variety 
of intelligence acquired, than what ſeems 
neceſſary for the ſtation in which it is pro- 
bably to be brought into uſe. The differ- 
ences of fortune and condition thus in a 


very obvious manner affect the capacities, 


or acquiſitions of the mind. The poſſeſſor 
of rank and opulence, who is raiſed by 
fortune to the higher conditions and the 
greater duties of life, feels himſelf called 
upon for wider views and more liberal ac- 
compliſhments than the generality of man- 
Kind: and if he poſſeſſes the common am- 
8 5 = 1 bation 
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bition of his ſtation, he will proportion 
his efforts to the opportunities which are 
offered to him, and to the expectations 
which are formed of him. The poor 
man, on the contrary, concerning whom 
no ſuch expectations are entertained, and 
whoſe life is probably to be paſſed in do- 
meſtic duties and corporeal labour, as na- 
turally accommodates his mind to the ſitua- 
tion in which he is to act; and ſeldom is 
ſolicitous about any acquiſitions either of 
knowledge or of virtue, which are not 
demanded by his condition: and thus the 
inequalities of rank and of fortune, which 
are produced by the improvements of ſo- 
ciety, have a natural and obvious tendency 
either to exalt, or to depreſs the capacities 
of their poſſeſſors, and to adapt all their 
 exertions to the ſituation in which they 

are to be employed. It is in the ſame man- 
ner that religion operates on the mind 
of man. From religion only he learns 
what are the final views and expectations 
of his being; for what purpoſe his mental 
powers were given; to what ends they 
lead; and what higher degrees of excel 
| lence they may yet receive, He will, 
A a 4 there- 
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therefore, be led to accommodate his am- 

bition and his deſires to the ſenſe he 
poſſeſſes of his nature. The conſciouſneſs 
of greater capacity for virtue, will be 
attended with a ſtronger ſenſe of e 
tion to become virtuous. Wy | 
| To the poor a af. unenlightened 

countries, what motives can his religion 

afford to excite the ardour, or the activity 
of his mind? The ſervice of Deities little 


_ Elevated above the rank of man, cannot 


much improve his opinion of the conſe- 
quence of his being, or animate his de- 

ſire of their favour; and a long Futurity 
to be paſſed in the ſame oecupations which 
now engage him, or in the narrow circle 
of animal enjoyment, cannot produce in 
him any higher conceptions of the dignity 


of his nature, or animate him to the exer- 


tion of any other powers, than thoſe that 
are to be employed in the life for which 
he thinks himſelf deſtined. Little raiſed 
in his purſuits above animal life, he will 
have ſomething contracted and abject in 
all his hopes. He ſees before him an in- 
m_—_— proſpect of Bappigaft in corporeal 
| indul- 
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indulgence, or indolent repoſe : he thao 
fore is prompted by inſtinct, and directed 
even by reaſon, to accommodate himſelf to 
this deſtiny of his nature; and he thinks 
it folly and deluſion to diſquiet himſelf. 
about any higher purſuits than thoſe in 
which Eternity ſeems to be engaged. No 
views of mental improvement have ever 
dawned upon his mind ; and he leaves the 
world, as he entered it, ignorant of all 
the nobler capacities of his nature, and 
uninſtructed in the dignity of his being 
by thoſe religious encouragements and aſ- 
ſiſtances, which alone could inſtruct him. 


How different is the influence of en- 
lightened religion? Taught by this, man 
becomes acquainted with the character of 
his being. Regarding himſelf no longer 
as the grovelling inhabitant of earth, he 
extends his hopes beyond the reach of 
animal enjoyment. He finds himſelf deſ- 
tined to immortal life; he feels him- 
ſelf endued with the capacity of eternal 
happineſs. To this ſublime end his mind 
almoſt involuntarily endeavours to fit itſelf. 
His ipaginejons his underſtanding, his 

heart 
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heart aſſume new energy and extent, as 
they are employed on ſo boundleſs a ſcene. 
And while he looks forward to thoſe bright 
proſpects which religion unfolds to his 
view, ſentiments of conſcious dignity in- 
finuate themſelves into his mind, ſo as to 
purity his taſte, and exalt his deſires above 


the groſs and fleeting 6 of m ter- 
reſtrial ſtate. 1 


It requires no uncommon effort of ſa- 
gacity to diſcover the wide difference that 
ſubſiſts between the religions of Maho- 
met and Chriſt in their influence on the 
conceptions of the imagination, and the 
direction of the appetites. The doctrines 
which the prophet of Arabia has taught 
concerning the divine perfections, too fre- 
quently accord with the loweſt ideas of 
the human mind; and though they are at 
times illuminated by ſublime or magnifi- 
cent images, yet many of the ſuppoſed 
beauties of the Koran conſiſt rather in the 
brilliancy of the language than in the ma- 
jeſty of the thought. How much Maho- 
met was indebted to the writings of the 
; Prophets and of the Evangeliſts, for the _ 

greater | 
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greater part of what is ſublime or beautiful 
in his theology, his compoſitions declare; 
but with this ſacred and hallowed imagery 
he blended the impure ſuperſtitions and 
groſs conceptions of his countrymen. For 
the wild profuſion and incongruous mix- 
ture of abſurdity and ſenſe which pervade 
his writings, it is ſcarcely poſſible to ac- 
count on any other ſuppoſition than the 


natural incapacity even of the wiſeſt man 


to form upon every ſubject, and to pre- 
ſerve upon every occaſion, juſt and con- 
ſiſtent notions of the divine perfections. 


In what glowing colours is the great- 

| neſs of the Deity diſplayed almoſt in 
the commencement of the Koran? And 
with what zeal does the imagination go 
along with deſcriptions, which ſeem fo 
ſuited to the ſupreme dignity of his nature, 
and the glorious excellence of his works ? 
| Yet hardly is this enthuſiaſm excited be- 
fore all the ardours of the mind are re- 
preſſed, when we find this ſublime Being 
deſcend to the meaneſt and moiſt contemp- 
tible employments; preſcribing laws which 


Miniſter more to the appetites than to the 


intereſts | 
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intereſts of men 3 and regulating with the 
ſame care at one moment the order of ſe- 
ctet and impure enjoyment, and in the 
next the diſcipline in which men are to be 
trained for eternity. | 


In the coinpolition of the fanatical im- 
poſtor credulity is often intermixed with 


crafr. The fervors which are at firſt aſ- 
ſumed voluntarily and infidiouſly, return 
by a kind of mechanical force : in proceſs 
of time the glow -of his fancy and the 
tumult of his Paſſions are no longer arti- 
ficial but real: and in this laſt ſtage of 
depravity combined with folly, the enthu- 


ſiaſt is inſeparably blended with the hy- 


pocrite in the whole maſs of character; 
and in the ſame action we may diſcover 


the wilineſs of the one, and the weakneſs 
of the other. Hence the inconſiſtencies 
of Mahomet are to be aſcribed, partly to 
. cunning in accommodating his doctrines to 
the prejudices of other men, and partly 


to fanaticiſm, which prevented him from 
controuling the pen hore but uncertain 


Hence 
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Hence the God of Abraham and of 
Moſes, the incomprehenſible Being, who, 
in the language of Iſaiah, Jueth from eter- 
nity to eternity, is aſſociated with the groſs 
and limited attributes of Eaſtern idolatry ; 
and the altar which is erected to the Father 
of univerſal nature, is commanded to be 
approached with the {laviſh rites of a ths 
morous and abject ſuperſtition. | 


of that Eternity, the e 
of which forms ſo great a part of every 


religion, the ideas which Mahomet has 


given, are not more pure or more con- 
ſiſtent. Of ſuch a ſyſtem of opinions, 


ſo perplexed by inconſiſtency, and ſo de- 
baſed by impurity, the effect upon the 
mind is obvious. Though all men pro- 
bably can feel the ſublimity of thoſe de- 
ſcriptions which ſometimes occur, yet the 
impreſſion is momentary : but the appre- 
henſions which are entertained of the 
Deity from his agency, and the conceptions 
which are formed of Futurity from its em- 


plwoyments, are permanent. The beauties, 


of the Koran * captivate the fancy; 
rate but 
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but its errors at once delude the: judg- 


ment, degrade the ſpirit, and pollute the 


affections. How can the follower of Ma- 


homet, therefore, feel any enlargement 
given to his underſtanding from repreſen- 
| _ tations of a Deity, who though ſometimes 
_ eloquently or magnificently deſcribed, is 
yet familiarized to his apprehenſion i in the 
character of an impure or capricious being ? 


How can he be excited to the exerciſe or 


; improvement of the higher powers of his 


nature, by the views which his religion 


_ affords him of a Futurity in which theſe 

Powers ſeem to be unemployed; in which 
the enjoyments of animal pleaſure form a 
great part of the reward aſſigned to virtue; 
and to the reliſh of which no other pre- 
pPüaration ſeems neceſſary, than to aſſimilate 
the mind to an ambition as limited, and 
to defires as impure * 


Though the denen of a | Deity has 


: been admitted as well in the darkeſt as the 


moſt enlightened ages; and though it is 


equally ſupported by the teſtimony of tra- 


dition and the authority of reaſon ; yet the 


ideas entertained of his attributes have 


been 
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been much diverſified by various cauſes in 
the conſtitution of men's minds, or in the 
circumſtances of their ſituation. The 
Northern nations, fierce and unpoliſhed in 
their manners, aſſailed by the ſeverities of 
an inclement ſky, and habituated to the 
contemplation of dreary waſtes or rugged 
mountains, have arrayed their deities in 
every terrible quality. Among the inha- 
bitants of the Eaſt, whoſe tempers ſeem to 


be caſt in a ſofter mould, and whoſe ſenſes 


are accuſtomed to more delicate and more 
beautiful proſpects of nature, the charac- 
ters of their Gods wear a lovelier aſpect. 
The ſame propenſity in the worſhipper to 
aſſimilate the object of his worſhip to his 
__ own ruling paſſions, or his own favourite 
tenets, may be traced through individuals 
and ſes. The God of the benevolent 
man is, in his contemplation, ſurrounded 
with the mild luſtre of benevolence : the 
God of. the malignant is ſeen only with 


frovns of diſpleaſure, and armed with the 


thunderbolt of vengeance. In the Deity 
of Zeno we perceive much of the ſullen 

dignity and harſh inflexibility, in which 
the as himſelf placed the ſupreme 

5 1 good; 
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ej good; and upon the ſame principles Epi- 


eurus aſcribed to his Gods that exemp- 
tion from the ſolieitude of care, and the 
buſtle of activity, which he repreſented as 

eſſential to happineſs, both human and di- 
vine. But in the God whom Chriſtians 
are commanded to adore, none of thoſe 


| imperfections can be diſcerned, which are 


uſually and juſtly imputed to the peculiar 


ſentiments of individuals, or the genetal 


habits of nations. Witheut the jargon of 
ioience, and without tara entucde - 
aſm, he is preſented to us with all the 
perfections which were ever aſſigned to ths 
divinity,” by the reaſon of the contempla- 


tive philoſopher, or the fancy of the en- 
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Or ks it 00 cada: our notice, 
— while the human underſtanding has 
been chiefly employed iſi inveſtigating the 
abſolute exiſtence of God's attributes, di- 
vine revelation uſually exhibits them ina 


relative, and therefore à more intelligibllss 
and more intereſting point of view. He 


is our Father, by whom e are protected; 


| he i is our Counſellor by whom we are in- 


ſtructed 
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ſtructed in the duties of our ſtation; he is 
our Judge by whom we ſhall be hereafter 
exalted to the nobleſt enjoyments, or con- 
demned to the moſt dreadful torments. 
Do not theſe repreſentations of the Deity, 
paſs more eaſily into the underſtanding, 
and work more forcibly on the affections, 
than the profoundeſt reſearches of philo- 
ſophers into the nature of infinity, or the 
molt ſolid chain of arguments on the con- 
nection of cauſe and effect? Indeed the 


ſacred writers are always more intent on 


ſanctifying our hearts, than on amuſing 
our imagination. Hence they abound with 
| ſuch repreſentations of our creator, as are 
likely to produce not tranſient and wild 
admiration, but calm and permanent con- 
fidence. Hence too, the attributes of God 
are ſo frequently and ſo pertinently united 
with the duties of man. Inſtead of be- 
wildering us in intricate and abſtract ſpe- 
culations upon unity, they tell us that we 
are fo worſhip the Lord our God, and him 
only we are to ſerve. Inſtead of multiply- 


ing curious and diſputable diſtinftions 


about the abſtract eſſence, and the nega- 
B b tive 
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tive or poſitive properties of ſpiritual and 
corporeal beings, they emphatically pro- 
nounce God to be @ ſpirit ; and to this ſpe- 
culative dogma they inſtantly affix a prac= | 
tical precept ; for we are therefore to wor- 
b bim in * ad in truth. 
Halo his audience it would be unneceſ- 
ſary for me to enlarge on the doctrine of 
tutelary deities, which ſeems to have pre- 
voailed in every country, and of which num- 
berleſs inſtances are recorded in ſacred and 
profane writings. But the uncontrouled, 
the unrivalled, and the undivided power ; 
the univerſal. preſence, and unceaſing a- 
gency of the true God, are again and again 
aſſerted in the ſcriptures. He is Alpha 
and Omega ; the beginning and the end. 
He is the Father of light, with whom there 
75 no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. 
He is the creator and ruler of all things, in 
whom are hidden all the treaſures of wiſdom ; 
the patient maſter, who is willing that all 
Should come to. repentance ; the. juſt God, 
who will reward every man according to 
his works; Wa en and merciful 
God, 
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God, who gave his only begotten ſon, that 
whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, 

but have everlaſting life. What, I beſeech 
| you, can be more convincing to our judg- 
ment, or more improving to our hearts, 
than theſe repreſentations of the Deity ? 
Do they not invite us to confidence, as 
well as humble us into fear ? Meditation 
on ſuch a Being, ſo conſtantly and fo won- 
derfully employed in promoting the good 
of his creatures, tends ſurely to cruſh 
every ſelfiſh, and to enlarge every generous 
affection of the ſoul. It exalts the dig- 
nity of our nature, when we conceive our- 
_ ſelves capable of obtaining his approba- 
tion; it*foftens the heart into compaſſion, 
and expands it into benevolence, when 
we conſider mankind as framed and ſup- 

ported by the ſame Almighty power, re- 
deemed by the ſame goodneſs, and intended 
together with ourſelves for the ſame glo- 
rious and 7ncorruptible inberitance in bea-— 
ven. The pride of knowledge, the ſplen- 
dor of conqueſt, and the pageantry of 
power ſhrink into obſcurity and inſigni- 

ficance, when we reflect on him whom 
| B b © * | 


the heaven, and heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain. All the lurking impurities 
of our ſouls are ſeen with loathing, and 
all the ſecret crimes of our lives remem- 
bered with horror, while we conſider that 
he trieth the very heart and reins, and that 

Bis eye ſeeth afar off. All the dark and tem- 

| peſtuous ſcenes of the world ceaſe to alarm 
and depreſs us, adverſity loſes her ſting, 
and proſperity aſſumes new and more de- 
lightful charms, when we conſider that 
no event takes place without the appoint- 
ment of our maker, that not a Jparrow 
| Falleth to the ground without his notice, and 
that in his ſight we are F more value than 
my JParrowe: 


In reſpe& to a Future Life, the belief of 
it has, we know, prevailed almoſt univer- 
ſally, and yet as to the particular kinds 
and degrees of enjoyment reſerved for us, 
nations and individuals have differed widely 

from each other. The Indian enfeeblead 
by age, or tortured by ſickneſs, gladly re- 
ſigns his breath, in hopes of receiving 
again the bow by which he had gained his 
ſuſte- 
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ſaſtenance, and deſtroyed his enemies; and 
meeting again the dog, who had been the 
faithful companion of his dangers and his 
toils. The hardy warrior of the North 
welcomed the hour of death, which was 
to carry him into the hall of Odin, where, 
in his imagination, the ghoſts of departed 
heroes were permitted to ae ben 
to celebrate the exploits performed on 
earth, and to quaff the moſt delicious li- 
quor from the ſkulls of the foes, whom 
they had ſlain in battle. Virgil deſcribes 
his heroes as engaged in the ſame purſuits, 
and attached to the ſame pleaſures, which 
had been long familiarized and endeared 
to them in their former exiſtence.“ Ma- 
homet too, as we have ſeen, in the ſenſual 
paradiſe which he announced, prepared for 
his followers, ſcenes of the moſt alluring 
voluptucuſncts.” 


2 Fam in gramineis exercent membra palæſtris, 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena. | 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt, 


— —— AY gratia 1 | 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quz cura nitentes 
a Paſcere equos 3 eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos, 
Eneid. vi. 
B b 3 | N OW, 
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Now, whatever 1 the man of : 
deep 1 reflection may make for the i ignorance | 
and ſuperſtition of barbarous countries, 
and whatever entertainment the man of 
refined taſte may derive from the compo- 
ſitions of more enlightened writers, both 
ſurely will agree in approving the filence 
of the ſcriptures, as to the particular Kats 
of things ir ina future life. 8 | 


Reaſon. informs us, that the conſent þ " 
Aa probationary ſtate of diſcipline ; and in 
conformity. to ſuch 4 ſtate, religion adapts 
all her doctrines to faith, all her encou- 
ragements to hope, and all her regulations 


to practice. Chriſtianity holding up to us 


the proſpect of our future exiſtence, bids 
us now prepare for it by virtuous habits of 
thought and action; and philoſophy will 
inform us, that thoſe habits in a great 
ſcheme of moral government, are neither 
recommended by the creator, nor acquir- 
ed by the creature in vain. We are there- 
fore to believe, that a real, an intimate, 
and moſt important connection ſubſiſts be- 
tween the preſent life and that which is 
to follow i it; though it ſurpaſs our abilities 
AD to: 
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to explain, and perhaps to comprehend, 
the particular powers with which we ſhall 
be inveſted, and the particular agency in 
which we are to be employed. Chriſtianity 
may then be excuſed for not gratifying out 
curioſity on ſubjects, to which our appre- 
henfions are now utterly inadequate ; and 
even were they more adequate, it would 
deſerve our praiſe for informing us of what 
is true, that we are deſtined for immorta- 
lity; and for inſtructing us in what is moſt 
important, the duties by which we are to 
gain it. From ſome paſſages in the ſcrip- 
tures it may be inferred, that our moral 
purſuits and our intellectual endowments 
will bear ſome reſemblance to the preſent: 
and on this ſuppoſition is founded the ne- 
eeſſity of regulating the one by the ſtricteſt 
virtue, and of improving the other by the 
ſublimeſt knowledge. In favour of this 
Inference from the ſacred writings, ana- 
logy certainly pleads. Children are poſs 
ſeſſed of powers and affections, which are 
in proceſs of time to be drawn out into 
action; upon the right uſe of which de- 
pends their happineſs or their miſery, and 
B d in 
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in the cultivation of which, therefore, 


they are aſſiſted at a time when they can- 


not look forward either to the end for which 
they are to act, or to the connection of 


that end with the means that are: now 


taking to enable them to act well. In the 
ſame manner we are training up to habits, 


and exerciſing powers, which are to ac- 


quire new vigour, and to operate through 


a wider {| Phere, when this corruptible ſhall 
| have put on incorruption. Certainly we 
are not juſtified in expecting that indolent 


repoſe, in which an Epicurean would place 
his felicity, or thoſe rapturous and fervent 
devotions, in which alone the Enthuſiaſt 
ſuppoſes the joys of the bleſſed to conſiſt: 
much leſs are we authorized to look for 


ſenſual gratifications, or the gaudy 8 80 


Pings of wealth ad; Ons: l 


\The alen or the price as this Greeks 


and Romans, often induced them to con- 


fine the rewards of Eternity to the few 
who acted with ſplendor on the publie 


theatre of life; to wiſe legiſlators, to va- 
liant heroes, and mighty conquerors. But 


the 
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the goſpel announces reſurrection and judg- 
ment, together with the happineſs or mi- 
ſery that are to follow them, to men of all 
ages, and all countries, of all capacities 
and all ſtations. It offers the bright re- 
compence of a crown that fadeth not 
away, as well to the ſilent and ſolid vir- 
tues of meekneſs and charity, as to the 
more ſhining and exalted excellencies of 
valour in a juſt cauſe, and the diſintereſted 
love of our country. It does not confound 
and weary the underſtanding, by repre- 
ſenting the various ſtages of our being as 

reſulting from a long train of phyſical 
cauſes, which God has appointed, and 
| which affect each other by fecret but unin- 
terrupted ties; but it exhibits the doc- 
trine of Futurity continually and profeſ- 
ſedly in a moral, and therefore a more 
uſeful point of view. It tells us that zhe 
things which are ſeen, and are temporal, 
have a reference to thoſe things which 
are not ſeen, and are eternal: and that in 
both the ſame glorious deſign is uniformly: 
carried on. It connects what we are to 
practiſe * what we are to believe; and 

| thus 
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thus extends the influence of Futurity over 
our ſocial and religious relations, over our 
conduct in private and public life, and 
even over our words and thoughts. Such 
is the effect of Chriſtianity with regard to 
its doctrine of @ judgment to come. And 
as to the happineſs which is to ſucceed 
hat judgment, it ſill holds the fame firm 
but unadorned language; and till directs 
all its declarations to the ſame great and 
good purpoſe, of making us wiſe unto al- 
vation. Thus we are told, that Zhis mor- 
tal ſhall put on immortality; we are encou- 
raged to hope for admiſſion into the pre- 
ſence of the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
ect; we are to ſee the everlaſting God, 


Jace to face, and dae Am, even as we are 
known. 


In theſe repreſentations there are no 
impure or fantaſtic ideas: all is ſimple, 
yet majeſtic z all is wonderful, yet credi- 


ble; all is captivating, and at the fame 
time inſtructive. 


When the aQions 0 every day a 
every hour have this intimate connection 
| with. 
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with our eternal doom, is it not to be ex- 
pected, that religion will have a forcible 
and conſtant influence over our lives? 
That influence, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
often counteracted by our infirmities, our 
prepoſſeſſions, and our headſtrong appe- 
tites. Vet Chriſtianity far ſurpaſſes every 
other religion in its viſible tendency to 
make us better men, and in its real effects 
upon the ſentiments and the manners of 
mankind. Every inſtance of i improvement 
which this diſcourſe is intended to point 

out, as reſulting from Chriſtianity, in go- 
vernment, laws, and ſciences, may be con- 
ſidered as a preſumptive. argument of its 
efficacy in matters purely of a religious 
nature: the ſame commands and the ſame 
ſanctions, which have quickened the efforts 
of men in ſecuring their ſpiritual well- 

being, have been indirectly the inſtru- 
ments of increaſing their temporal. The 
_ ſame expectation of a righteous judgment 
which makes us good men, tends at the 
| ſame time. to make us uſeful and orna- 
mental members of ſociety. The ſame 
elevation of mind which actuates the bo- 
ſom of a being, who reveres himſelf as 
| e the 
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the heir of immortal life, inſpires every 

noble ſentiment, and animates to every 
arduous undertaking, which can adorn and 


dignify human nature in this ſtate of mor- 
_ _ 


' SECONDLY.” The influence of religion 
upon the Moral powers of man, ſeems to 
be even more important than that which 
it has upon the powers of his Underſtand- 
ing. Upon the latter it operates only by 
_ diftant and inſenſible degrees; and pro- 
duces its effect rather by eſtabliſhing its 
habits, than by altering its conſtitution. 
But upon the former its influence is im- 
mediate. Aſſuming an authority which 
ſuperſedes every other law of his nature, 
and ſpeaking to him with a voice which 
commands his obedience and aſſent, it is 
able to mould the opinions and purpoſes 
of his being; and to ſuit every ſentiment 
of his heart to the rules it preſcribes. 
What is right or wrong, what is fit for 
him to purſue or proper to avoid, it can 
eftabliſh with higher ſanctions, than the 

deductions of reaſon, or the conſciouſneſs 


of 
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of feeling can claim: and the voice of 
nature, when oppoſed to its commands, 


is either awed into ſilence, or ſinks into 
. 


On the nature, therefore, of religion 
depends in a great meaſure the Moral cha- 
racter of man. The doctrines which it 
teaches, and the precepts which it enjoins, 

In every caſe of their tendency, muſt de- 
termine his opinions and his conduct: and 
as, when united with the intereſts of man- 
kind, they may be ſuppoſed to give a more 
powerful motive to his exertions and his 
humanity ; ſo, when oppoſed to them, 
they are able to vanquith every inſtinct of 
his nature, and to ſtamp with the ſem- 


blance of virtue whatever 1 is hurtful to his 
kind. 


The moral influence of any ſyſtem of 
opinions depends upon their relation to 
the welfare of mankind ; and in judging 
of them, we determine their utility by 
the nature of the general Spirit they incul- 
Cate, and the particular Duties they enjoin. 
Upon, whatever principle the Nature of 

virtue 
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virtue is reſted, its End ſeems 3 
to be ſuppoſed in the production of gene- 
ral good: and whatever may be the cha- 

racter of any particular Duty, the Princi- 
ple upon which it is approved, is its rela- 
tion to this End. Every ſyſtem of reli- 
gious opinion, therefore, will improve the 
moral powers of man, in proportion as 
the Spirit which it inculcates, is that of 
general humanity ; and as the Duties 
which it enjoins, are in themſelves bene= 


ficial. 


In reviewing the general hiſtory of reli- 
gion, we obſerve a corruption and weak- 
neſs in the nature of man, which has 
too often rendered both the Spirit which 
it eſtabliſhes, and the Duties which it 
preſcribes, prejudicial to the welfare of 
n | 


The otfleifion of divine Favour; and of 
peculiar inſpiration, with which fo many 
nations ſo often and ſo falfely have flats 
tered themſelves, inftead of inſpiring ſen- 

timents of r or humanity for 


thoſe | 
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thoſe whom heaven had fo much leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed; or of exciting that pious gra- 
titude which naturally unites itſelf with 
benevolence and pity towards the ignorant 
and the deceived; has in general been pro- 
ductive only of arrogance and inhuma- 
nity ; of a ſpirit at the ſame time pre- 
ſumptuous in its eſtimate of its own claims 
to favour, and uncharitable in its interpre- 
tation of thoſe of other men. To be the 
favoured of heaven, is the diſtinction moſt 
grateful to the imaginations of men : and 
while it inſenſibly unites with private and 
national pride, it ſeems to juſtify that ſenſe 
of ſuperiority, which men are at all times 
diſpoſed to entertain of themſelves and of 
their nation. The reſt of mankind, in- 
volved in ignorance, or deluded by error, 
appear the objects of a pity which borders 
upon contempt ; and their unwillingneſs 
to deſert ſuperſtitions which ſeem fo ab- 
ſurd, or to receive truths which ſeem ſo 
plain, appears to imply a barbarity which 
it is proper to deſpiſe, or an obſtinacy 
which it is juſt to correct. The gloom 
: in which heaven leaves them to wander, 
Ty ſometimes thought to indicate ſome ori- 
Ste — 
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ginal infetiority i in their nature, or ſome 


acquired depravity which the Deity de- 
ſigns to puniſh: and in either caſe he 


ſeems to eſtabliſh a boundary by which 


| his choſen and favoured people are fepa- 


rated from thoſe impure and corrupted 
nations, who are the enemies of divine 
wth; or the _— of n wrath. 631 
Wherever men have added, this: preju- 
dices have in ſome degree influenced their 
conduct. The ſpirit of religious zeal has 
increaſed the ſtrength, and ſharpened the 


aſperity of national animoſity: and the 


principles of peace and humanity, upon 
which the public welfare of mankind is 
repoſed, have been ſeen to periſh under 


the influence of opinions, which in the 


mercies of heaven have found a warrant 


for cruelty, and which make us perceive 
8 man _— the _ of man. 


(T7099! 


bateinr has 1 bans es af; re- 
ligion, the ſame Spixit of party and hoſti= 


lity ſeems to have animated its profeſſors. 
Under every different climate, and amidſt 


every diffimilarity of manners; in the 
mild 
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mild and peaceful doctrines of Brama, as 
well as in the ruder ſyſtems of more Nor- 
thern ſuperſtitions; the temporal influence 
of religion, by the regulations of private 
intercourſe, as well as by the injunction 
of open hoſtility, has operated ſo as to 
divide mankind from each other, and to 
eſtabliſh permanent barriers to their com- 
merce and their improvement. And if in 
any periods of the hiſtory of human affairs 
more liberal principles ſeem to have coun- 
teracted this fatal infirmity, they are to be 
found only in the ages of ancient polytheiſm, 
under the influence of religions too groſs to 
intereſt the vanity, or to awaken the paſ- 
fions of mankind; and too much diverſi- 
fied in their objects, to excite. either zeal 
or in in abi * 


** The lane ales e has thus 
corrupted the general Spirit of religion, 
ſeems alſo to have affected the peculiar 
Duties it preſcribes; and by the unac- 
countable perverſeneſs of human nature 
even the particular Virtues it has enjoined, 
have too often become not leſs adverſe to 
the welfare of men than the general cba- 


| ratter which it has eſtabliſhed, 
SE. That 
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That purity of life is the beſt tribute 
that can be offered to the Deity, is the 
doctrine indeed of reaſon; but ſeems not 
in general to have influenced the con- 
duct of reaſonable beings. The plea- 
ſures which the conſtitution of humanity 
has annexed to the performance of moral 
duty, appear to connect it too intimately 
with our intereſt to render it a voluntary 
or acceptable offering: and the pious mind, 
oppreſſed with the ſenſe of divine favour, 
and animated with the ambition of diſ- 
playing its gratitude, ſeeks naturally for 
ſurer and ſeverer proofs of its thankfulneſs 
and its devotion. Amidſt auſterities and mor- 
tifications, its piety ſeems beſt to be evin- 
ced: to the ſenſual and impure gratifica- 
tions of the preſent life, it appears unſeemly 
for the imagination which is converſant 
in divine meditation, to deſcend; and the 
facrifice of all that miniſters to the com- 
fort or enjoyment of a temporal being, i is 
conſidered as the fit purchaſe of the joys. 
of immortality, and as the ſole. diſcipline 
in which the mind can be — For: its 
| re cxaploy ments. N n s 
: T bs 
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The maſs of mankind, indeed, ſeldom 
ſhare in this ſublime infirmity. But other 
Paſſions, more ſuited to their character 
and habits, unhappily co-operate with this 
pious prejudice, and aſſiſt it in the ſepara- 
tion of moral duty from religious obe- 
dience. What to the pure and upright 
mind ſeems too eaſy a ſervice, is to the 
- corrupted and ſenſual a bondage too ſevere 
to be borne. © The reſtraints of paſſion, 
the denial of appetite,the calm perſeverance 
of virtuous conduct, are ſeverities which 
the generality of mankind have neither 
tempers reſolute enough to practiſe, nor 
imaginations pure enough to comprehend. 


_ But the obſervance of the forms, and the 


infliction of the auſterities of ſuperſtition 
all men can practice. They require not a 
permanent, but a temporary mortification : 
they exhauſt not the imagination by de- 
manding its conſtant employment on thoſe 
High and myſterious ſubjects to which the 
mind approaches with dread ; but adapt 
themſelves to thoſe occaſional ſeaſons of 
dieſpondence or apprehenfion, when men 
ſeek to make their peace with God: and 
5 2 6 while 
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while they perſuade the ſinner, that by 
this voluntary puniſhment he has expiated 
his errors and his crimes, they ſeem to 
bid him return again into the world, 


and 2 into the indulgence of al his 


Wherever We has been- eſtabliſhed 
among mankind, ſomewhat of this weak=. 
neſs has attended it. The pious and the 
corrupt mind, from different, but equally 
fatal cauſes, have ſeparated its duties from 
| thoſe of morality : and the intereſts: of 
mankind have ſuffered, as well from the 
pure and upright votary who conſidered 
| thoſe intereſts as below his cares, as from 
the unhallowed  worſhipper, who imas. 
gined that the performance of its ritual 
duties afforded a licence for his violation. 
of its —_— ene e bd 1 V 
While e ee are chats diſpoſed, by 
We ſecret kind of infirmity, to the cor- 
ruption of religion, a ſyſtem of religious 
opinions which falls in with theſe preju- 
dices, and avails itſelf of them, cannot 
Valk bes hurtful to the moral character and 


Ns 
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capacities of man. With this fatal influ- 
ence, it is eaſy to perceive that Mahome- 
tiſm is attended: and while it aſſumes to 
Itſelf the high pretenſion of divine origi- 
nal, both the Spirit which it inculcates, 
and the Duties which it preſcribes, are 
nearly as inimical to the welfare of huma- 


_ nity, as the rudeſt forms of barbarous ſu- 
er p r e Fa nrnre 


70 chat religions pride which all men 
are diſpoſed to entertain, and which ſo 
often has covered the ſcene of their tranſ- 
actions with blood, the doctrines of Ma- 
homet have afforded an encouragement 
and permanency, which is unprecedented 
even in the hiſtory of religious error. To 
the pious Muſſulman the reſt of mankind 
are proſcribed as the objects of his aver- 
fion or contempt : the hand of his pro- 
phet has even marked repeatedly, and au- 
thoritatively, the limits within which his 
humanity ought to be employed; and to 
his eye the various multitudes who ſtand 
without this barrier, are | blended under 
one common colouring of ignorance and 


een to the truth, and of hopeleſs 
| „ 3 excluſion 
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excluſion from the knowledge of the di- 


vine will here, and the privileges of the 
divine favour hereafter. The ſword by 


which the conqueſts of the prophet were 
attained, and which far more effectually 


than the boldneſs of his pretenſions, or 


the wiſdom of his Koran, ſubdued the ob- 


ſtinate prepoſſeſſions of his countrymen, 
is left as the moſt precious inheritance to 
the ſucceſſors of his power: and while 


their piety is united with their ambition 
and their pride, to the private Muſſulman 


the proſpect of eternal enjoyment is held 


out as the reward of his labours in the 
deſolation of humanity. The honour of 


his country, the ſucceſs of his faith, and 


the ſenſe of the importance and ſuperiority 


of his own character, are connected with 


this ſpirit of undiſtinguiſhing and uncon- 
trouled hoſtility to the reſt of his ſpecies: 
and the ſame fatal deluſions which oc- 


caſionally deluged the Eaſt for ages in 


blood, have ſilently, but uniformly, ope- 


rated upon the private ſentiments of men, 


fo as to narrow their ſocial affections within 
the bounds of their own perſuaſion, and 


to create enemies in all that are not num- 
bered 


SE RM AN IC os” 
bered under the banners of the prophet. 
While the religion of Mahomet thus na- 
turally tends to divide mankind, whether 
as individuals or nations from each other; 
and while it checks the diffuſion of hu- 
manity by retarding the improvement and 
happineſs of human kind, its effects are 
not leſs malignant upon the moral cha- 
racer of man, by the rules and precepts 
it preſcribes. Of that liberal piety which 
is founded as well in the underſtanding as 
in the heart; which examines where it 
approves, and which diſplays the ſincerity 
of its approbation by rectitude of intention 
and purity of conduct, the generality of 
mankind, from their contracted habits ot 
_ thought, as well as their laborious ſtations 
in life, are in a great meaſure incapable, 
They indeed believe in a moral governor 
and judge of the univerſe ; they reverence 
his attributes, and would conciliate his 
favour : but it accords better with their 
| wiſhes and their prejudices, to confine the 
practice of religion to thoſe auſterities-and 
forms, which require little mental purity, 
or intellectual exertion to perform. A re- 
ligion, therefore, which avails itſelf of 
Cc4 e 
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this infirmity, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 
to give a ſanction to theſe natural, though 


deſtructive errors, and to be eee of 


2 the evils that reſult from n 


py 


1 it t be wins as othrk enemies of 3 
tk that mankind are often not 


; actuated by their principles, it is equally 
true, may the Chriſtian ſay, that they in 


few inſtances totally and deliberately. re- 
nounce them. Error gains aſſent by the re- 


ſemblance it bears to truth ; and ſuperſtition 
ſanctifies its uſurpations by urging. ſome 


of thoſe claims, which true religion has 
ever employed with ſucceſs upon the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind. Hence no. reli- 


gion, be its promiſes ever fo alluring, its 
ceremonies ever ſo frequent, and its in- 
junctions ever ſo peremptory, can keep 
any firm hold on the reaſon or the imagi- 
nation of men, unleſs it calls in the aid 
of the moral ſenſe, and recommends ſome 
duties which that ſenſe approves. Even 
the coarſeſt and moſt deſpicable ſyſtems of 


| ſuperſtition pretend to give a greater or 


leſs ſanction to thoſe offices which the ex- . 
— of men found neceſſary for the 
* e | 


a 
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happineſs of that ſociety in which they 


aroſe : and therefore the diſtinction which 


lies between true and falſe religion, is this. 
That religion is falſe, which, profeſſing to 


be intended for the uſe of all nations, is 


diſtorted in its doctrines, and narrowed in 
its precepts, by the prejudices and manners 


of any one particular age and any one par- 
ticular country. That religion is probably 


true, which challenging the enquiries, 
and demanding the obedience of every age 


and every country, is calculated to pro- 


mote their temporal as well as eternal in- 
tereſt; to co- operate with every uſeful 
quality in their government, laws, and 


manners; and gradually to correct what- 


ever is defective or injurious in them. But 
the general and vague recommendation of 


virtue forms no part of the peculiar cha- 


racter of any religion, ſince it is equally 
common to all. The influence of a reli- 
gion upon morality is, therefore, to be 
determined by the relation which the pe- 
culiar duties it preſcribes, have to the ge- 


+ neral welfare of men; and the motives 


which of itſelf it affords to the diſ-- 


charge of thoſe grand and univerſal duties, 
| which 
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which time and place may indeed modifyin 
their degree, but without ſuſpending their 
obligation. Confidered in this light, the 
religion of Mahomet preſents itſelf to us, 
as containing precepts more adverſe, per- 
hape, to the well-being of mankind than 
are to be found in any other inſtance of 
religious deluſion. The Muſſulman is com- 
manded, indeed, to be juſt and charita- 
ble; and this command every other reli- 
gion, however falſe, would not fail to 
impoſe. But juſtice and charity form only 
a ſmall and ſubordinate part of his obedi- 
ence. He muſt abſtain from the innocent 
enjoyment of the bounties of nature, with 
a rigour which leſſens the comforts of ſo- 
cial intercourſe, and repreſſes very much 
the noble emotions of . friendſhip and af- _ 
fection. He muſt approach the Deity, 
not at the ſeaſons of his own gratitude; 


but at preſcribed hours, which often 


arrive without the preparation of his heart; 
and which return with ſuch frequency, 
and muſt be practiſed with ſuch exactneſs, 
as tend ſurely to create oſtentatious hy- 
pocriſy, or abject puſillanimity; to ſlacken 
| punctuality into indifference ; or inflame 
| zeal 


„8ER 1 an 
zeal into fanaticiſm. In whatever ſituation 
he is placed, he muſt perform ablutions, 
which often interfere with the practical 
duties of life; and of which the forms, 
and circumſtances would be ridiculous in 
the recital, if indeed they deſerved not a 
ſeverer appellation, when conſidered as the 
evidences of virtue and piety. To fill up 
the meaſure of his devotion, the Maho- 
metan mult leave his friends, his family 
and his country, and expoſe himſelf. to 
the dangers of a tedious journey, through 
barren ſands and beneath a burning ſky, 
to viſit the Temple of Mecca, with cere- 
monies which alike corrupt the under- 
ſtanding, and degrade the dignity of a ra- 
tional and immortal being. 


Such are the duties to which the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet are bound ; and little 
muſt the prophet have known of the hu- 
man heart, if he imagined that the pre- 
ſcription of ſuch a ritual was ſerviceable 
to the cauſe of real piety ; if he believed 
that by the introduction of burthenſome 
ceremonies he inſured the ſincerity of re- 
ligion; or if he ventured to hope, that 

ER any 
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any other conſequence could ariſe from 
ſuch precepts, than the' obſervance of the 
forms of devotion without its ſpirit; and 
the confinement of the emotions of virtue 
to that preciſe limit within which mop 
were circumſcribed. e af! 


| But let us turn our eyes awhile from a a 
prope ſo whe Horm. rv | 


'To the narrow ati ſelkifh » views of the | 
| Arabian impoſtor, and to the lifeleſs and 
unprofitable ceremonies which he ap- 
pointed, let us oppoſe the ſublime and diſ- 
_ Intereſted philanthropy of our holy reli- 
gion, the ſimplicity of its precepts, and 
the connection even of its ceremonial or- 
dinances with the practice of moral virtue. 
Unlike the confined and narrow inſtitu- 
tions of the Koran, the goſpel of Chriſt 
breathes a ſpirit of benevolence as uni- 
verſal as it is pure. Unconnected with 
the machinations of human policy, or the 
ſchemes of human ambition, it propoſes 
to eſtabliſu no other kingdom, but that 
of righteouſneſs and peace. No reſtric- 
tions * 2 ** no differences 
off 
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of religious opinion or modes of worſhip, 


are ſuffered to reſtrain its operation. The 


believer and the infidel, the friend and the 
enemy, are by a peculiarity which diſtin- 
guiſhes Chriſtianity from every other reli- 


gion, equally entitled to our good offices, 


and our prayers. In vain, therefore, will 


the faithful Muſſulman, the Roman pa- 


triot, or the Grecian moraliſt, contraſt their 


favourite virtues with that enlarged and 


comprehenſive charity, which embraces 


the whole race of men, and knows no 


bounds but thoſe which God has pre- 
ſeribed to his creation. In the delightful 
exerciſe of theſe tranſcendent virtues, ex- 
tended and exalted as they are by the reli- 
gion of Jeſus, the pious Chriſtian finds no 
obſtruction from the obſervance of cere- 
monies. devoid of uſe, and even of mean- 
ing. He is indeed directed to keep two 
ordinances, one of which is the mark of 
his admiſſion into the faith, the other of 


his continuance in it: yet to neither of 


them, when unconnected with moral con- 
duct, does the goſpel aſcribe either dig- 
nity or uſe. Both, on the contrary, involve 
a ſolemn promiſe of obedience to that 


law, . 
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law, which, as it was originally impreſſed 
by the Almighty on the heart of man, ſo. 
has it been ſince finally ratified and illuſ- 
trated by _ revelation of Chriſt. | 


1 ſuch is this faith which we profeſs; 
if it promotes every ſocial virtue in an ex- 
tent unknown, not only to the Mahome- 
tan, but even to every other religious ſyſ- 
tem ; if its ceremonies are few and eaſy, 
and thoſe equally productive of the fear 
of God and the love of our fellow crea- 
| tures ; if it binds together in the moſt. 
powerful manner the intereſts of mankind 
with the duties of religion, ſhall we heſi- 
tate a moment to confeſs it a ſyſtem every 
way worthy of the infinite wiſdom which 
formed it; a ſyſtem, which if adhered to 
with zeal and ſincerity, would reconcile 
the views, and calm the animoſities which 

ſubſiſt in the world; would unite all man- 
kind as partners in one common intereſt, 

and teach them to reſt their hopes of eter- 
nal happineſs 1 in the next life on the prac- 
tice of piety and moral rectitude in ue 
n | 


PET 
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Such are the influences, which Maho- 


metiſm and Chriſtianity ſeverally have upon 


the human character; and ſuch the dif- 
ference, which they would of themſelves 
naturally produce in the appearance of our 


temporal affairs, and the exertions of our 
moral powers. But though this diverſity. 
of operation be obvious, it is neceſſary to 
remark, that this operation may not al- 
ways be equally prominent, or equally in- 


tenſe ; that other concurrent and collateral 
cauſes may, as well limit the tendency of 
the religion of Chriſt, as diminiſh the in- 
fluence of Mahometan ſuperſtition. Re- 
ligion, it is apparent, is not the only em- 
ployment of the mind of man: a variety 


of other cauſes, in government, in cli- 


mate, and manners, are conſtantly acting 


upon his powers, and faſhioning his cha- 


racter: and though a pure and ſublime 
religion has an evident and real tendency 
to exalt the capacities of his mind; yet 
a religion the moſt pure and ſublime 


may exiſt, with a form of government ſo 


corrupt, or with a ſyſtem of manners ſo 


depraved as to loſe a . part of its in- 


fluence 
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fluence on the human mind. There are 
probably circumſtances in the conſtitution 
of European and Aſiatic governments, and 
ſtill more, it has been ſaid, in the diffe- 
rent influences of their climate and fitua- 
tion, which prevent the religions by 
they are diſtinguiſhed, from producing 
their full and natural effects upon the ac- 
tions of thoſe who have embraced them : 
and if ſpeculations of this kind were the 
proper ſubjects of this place, it might not 
perhaps be difficult to ſhew, what are the 
cauſes which in one fituation have pre- 
vented the rational and exalted theology 

of Chriſt from attaining its proper effect 
upon the character of thoſe. who have 
adopted it as a rule of faith and conduct; | 

and which on the other hand have reſcued, 

in part, the diſciples of Mahomet from the 
fatal influences of his doctrines. But it is 


5 ſufficient for me to have ſhewn- the diffe- 


rent tendency which theſe religions have, 
from their intrinſic and diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perties, to affect our moral agency: and 
ſince every cauſe muſt be {judged of by 
its proper effects, enough, I truſt, has 


been advanced to prove, that the one is 
naturally 


Which - 
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naturally beneficial, and the other as na- 
turally hurtful to the intellectual, the ſo- 
cial, and the religious character of man. 


From a ſhort review of the ſubjects that 
have been diſcuſſed, and of the arguments 
that have been adduced in the courſe of 
theſe Lectures, the ſuperiority of the re- 
ligion taught by Chriſt over that of Ma- 
homet, will be ſufficiently apparent to 

juſtify our approbation of the one, and 
our rejection of the other. We firſt en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that, as the Maho- 
metan impoſture was indebted for its ſuc- 


ceiſs to cauſes viſibly and merely human, 


ſo the rapid propagation of Chriſtianity is 
to be referred chiefly to the immediate in- 
terpoſition of God; that the extent of a 
religion is not fimply and independently 
of circumſtances a proof of its truth, and 
that upon the excluſion of this moſt ne- 
ceſſary diſtinction, idolatry and heatheniſm 
may boaſt of higher triumphs over Maho- 
metiſm, than Mahometiſm itſelf can,“ from 

N It has been ſaid, that if we divide the known regions 
of the world into thirty equal parts, the Chriſtians will 


be found to be in poſſeſſion of five, the Mahometans of 
ſix, and the Idolaters of nineteen. . See Brerewood, p. 79. 
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the number of its adherents and the wide 


diffuſion 11 its pena claim over e 
N 5 


N 


When 1 a of eee was 


compared with the character of Chriſt, 
the contraſt was moſt ſtriking. In the 
pretended prophet of Arabia we diſcovered 


under the maſk of religious zeal the com- 
bined vices of luſt, cruelty, and worldly 
-ambition in his motives ; and of worldly 
craft in his meaſures. But in the bleſſed 
Redeemer of mankind we (contemplated, 
with reverential love and gratitude, the 
moſt enlarged philanthropy united with 
the moſt ſublime devotion ; a dignity tem 
pered by meekneſs and an humility quite 
remote from -meanneſs ; a / conſiſtency, 
which no variety of ſituation could ſhake ; 
a diſintereſtedneſs, which no temptati- 
ons of ſecular glory could ſeduce; a 
fortitude, calm without inſenſibility, ex- 
emplary without 
ſuperior to the —.— of —_ n to 
the tortures of death. 1G 2976} aides 
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ſtentation, and equally 
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41 Mahometiſto, wwe Kate Rad is ute 
4 © unſupported * external evidence ; while 


the 
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the credibility of the goſpel is atteſted by 

miracles which omnipotence alone conld 
| have performed; and by the prediction of 

events, which omniſcience alone could 
have foreſeen. | 


Me have found that the Koran even re- 
futes its own claim to a divine authority, 
as well by what it denies as by what 
it concedes : that, conſidered in the light 

of arevelation to regulate our conduct, and 

to confirm our hopes, it was altogether un- 

neceſſary; that it is true ſo far only as jt 
adopted the doctrines of a preceding reli- 
gion, and that where it differs from them, 

it is groſſly improbable, or evidently falſe; 

in ſhort, that in many inſtances it is un- 

| mth of the wiſdom, and in ſome even ir- 

. reconcileable to the e of God. To _ 

 errors:which our reaſon: may detect, and to 

- deformities at which our common ſenſe. re- 
cCoils, we oppoſed the purity and fimplicity 

of the goſpel; its conſiſtence with the beſt 
diſcoyeries of philoſophy, and the immu- 
table laws of nature; its conformity to 
the moral precepts, and peculiar economy 

t the nen er z and 9 Gaally the in- 
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variable. agreement, in which its com- 
mands, its ſanctions, and its evidences 
| ſtand each other and with neee 


us 0 rt 1 tlic chitin 
has been cloſed by an impartial conſidera- 
tion of. the effects which each religion 
either is calculated to produce, or actually 
has produced; effects, which, on the one 
fide, are as deſtructive to the pretenſions 
of Mahometiſm, as on the other they are 
honourable to the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
nity. Indeed the more attentively we con- 
fider the impoſture of Mahomet, the more 
firmly ſhall we diſbelieve, and the more 
ſincerely muſt we deſpiſe it. But in pro- 
portion as the proofs which ſupport the 
goſpel, and the doctrines which it con- 


1 veys, are brought to the teſt of hiſtorical 


or philoſophical criticiſm, the greater rea- 
ſon ſhall we have to felicitate ourſelves on 
our profeſſion of a religion, ſo adapted 


at once to the frailties and to the nobleſt | 


capacities of our nature, and ſo friendly 
both to our temporal and eternal intereſts: 


a religion, which hitherto has reſiſted the 
_  fullen, obſtinacy of the Few, the fierce 


; . of the Mahometan, and the ſcep- 


tical | 
/ ; 
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tical ſabtlety of the infidel; a religion, 
which is more approved as it is more un- 
derſtood, and againſt which the God who 
founded it, has expreſſly promiſed that be 


will not ſu 1 the gates 4 bell nal) * to 
en | 


To ae the eite of the Chrit- 


tian revelation, the diligent and honeſt uſe 


of our own underſtanding alone is requi- 
ſite. May the grace of God ſo ſanctify 
our hearts, that we may feel its impor- 
tance in every period of our lives; that 
in the hour of death we may be ſuſtained 
by its comforts ; and admitted to all its 
—— pioriſeges in the day of Jadg- 


ment. 


| While, ids; we cleave to the truth, 
with ſteadineſs of judgment and in ſin- 
cerity of ſpirit, let us be diſpoſed to lament, 
rather than to rail at, the oppoſition of 
thoſe who have not been hitherto brought 
by the providence of God within the pale 
of the Chriſtian Church. Though juſtified 
in our own faith by the ſolemn teſtimony of 
our ne we are very incompe- 
: | tent 
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tent judges of the known, as well as of 
many unknown difficulties, which, ariſing 
from early prepoſſeſſion, from habitual 
perſuaſion, from an honeſt dread of change 
in the awful concerns of religion, or from 
a reverential and fond attachment to 


the ſuppoſed virtues and ſanctity of their 


admired prophet, may have prevented the 
followers of Mahomet from yielding to ar- 
guments, which they are unable to confute. 
F hough bound to accept with thankfulneſs 
the gracious offers of ſalvation which have 
been made to ourſelves, we cannot diſcern 
all the wiſe and excellent purpoſes, which 
the moral governor of the univerſe may 
ultimately accompliſh, by the ignorance 
or errors, in which many of his creatures 
are yet involved. In reſpect therefore to 
the revelation which is calculated to en- 
lighten that ignorance, and to reform thoſe 
errors, we act up to the full meaſure of 
our duty, if we embrace it without hy- 
pocriſy, if we defend it without bitter- 
neſcs, and if, whilſt we labour to diſſeminate 
its glorious truths we ſeriouſly endeavour to 
make it the rule of our own conduct, no 
leſs than, of our belief. on theſe means we 

ſhall 
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ſhall moſt effectually and moſt honourably 
adorn the religion we profeſs ; we ſhall 
recommend it to the approbation of the 
wiſe and good; we ſhall protect it from 
the aſſaults of the perverſe and profligate; 
and ſhall gradually become the inſtru- 
ments of giving complete effect to the 
benevolent deſigns of that Being, who, in 
his own good time, will aſſuredly bring 
all the various nations of the world into 


one fold, under one hepherd, Joſie Shri 
the en 
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NOTES any AUTHORITIES. 


N. B. It e been fuggelted by the author” s 
friends, that the Jeftures, as read from the 
| pulpit, were too d: Fuſe, and might with great 
propriety be abridged in the publication ; he. 
bas availed himſelf of this judicious opinion, 
| partly by retrenching many ſuperfluities, and 
| partly by printing amongſt the Notes the s- 
1 4 Jon digreſſions. 


| p. 0 1 13. The r we cannot dj z pute, ae we 
: gre utterly unable to aſſign the final cauſe.] There is 
nothing more myſterious in this fact, than in 
many other occurrences and diſpenſations of di- 
vine providence : and it reflects no more diſho- | 
nour on the moral attributes of the Deity than 
_ evils that infinite wiſdom daily permits to 
; —Y A | take 


k ͤ -NOT/ES$: AND- 
take place in the world. Ignorant minds are apt 
to be biaſſed by outward events, and often decide 
on the merits of a cauſe by the ſucceſs which at- 
tends it, abſtractedly from thoſe conſiderations 
which a wiſe man will always take into the ac- 
count, in order to determine on the nature of that 
ſucceſs, its means, and its end. In the caſe of 
particular perſons this falſe mode of reaſoning is 
very common. We find it in the mouth of Bil- 
dad, when he would infer the diſpleaſure of God 
againſt the patriarch of Uz from the calamities 
which had befallen him. F thou wert pure and 
uprigbt, ſurely now he would awake for thee, and 
make the habitation of thy righteouſneſs proſperous. 
Cæcilius, in his celebrated diſpute with Octavius, 
could not conceive that the God, 5 the ſolitary 
God“ of the Jews, as he denominates him, 
could be Almighty, and yet ſuffer his people. to 
remain ſo long in captivity. This is the fallacious 
concluſion of men, who judge of the divine con- 
duct by the partial rules of human judgment and 
experience; and think Cod to be ſuch a one as 
ftthemſelxes; governed by the ſame. matixes, and. 
poſſeſſed of the, ſame. affections A limited in his 
Vvigwys, and partial in his attachments. The pro- 
vidence of God reſpecting this people, had an, 
cbject in view of a largen extent and eonſequence 
chan their particular fortunes: and che . 
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and adverſity of their church and ſtate were but 
means employed by infinite wiſdom to n; 55 
- events of more univerſal importance. wife 507 
P. 52. I. 21. Baal] Baal, the Syrian idol, for 
a time ſeems to have engroſſed the devotions and 
ſacrifices of the apoſtate Iſraelites, after Ahab had 
married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal the 
king of the Zidonians. [1 Kings xvi. 30.] The 
influence of this pernicious example was ſo exten- 
five and apparent, that the prophet Elijah conſi- 
dered himſelf as ſingle in refiſting it, and a ſoli- 


tary worſhipper of the true God. He was indeed 


miſtaken: but the degeneracy muſt have been al- 
moſt univerſal, to have occaſioned the exclama- 
tion which he made: and thoſe whom God had 
| Preſerved from the idolatrous contagion of the 
times, certainly bore but a very ſmall proportion 
to the bulk of the people, who were infected with 
the wy” ATI * on of it. I ama . 
14, 18. 2 10 Soo. Os. | 
N 10 21. { has the introduction of carl. 
nity into the world, & c.] The influence of the goſ-" 
pel is of a moral nature. It does not break in on 
the conſtitution of the human mind by any neceſ- 
ſitating and irrefiſtible power. Men are left to judge 
of its nature and qualities by the common lights 
of the underſtanding; and it is in the power of 
75 the win to reſiſt its evidence. If the faculties 
a A were 
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were controuled by its force, there could be no 
merit in yielding to its influence. It would ceaſe 
to be a moral means of converſion, if it left no 
exerciſe for the judgment, and no choice for the 
. will: As ſo much depends on a man's own con- 
duct, in order to conſtitute him a moral agent, a 
ſubject of rewards and puniſhments, we cannot 
conceive any ſcheme that would neceſſarily prevent 
the admiſſion, and in ſome ſituations, the preva- 
lence of error, without a total alteration in the 
plan of moral government. The faculties that 
may be employed to a good purpoſe, are liable to 
be perverted to a bad one. Divine wiſdom from 
time toi time corrects and reſtrains the abuſes that 
ariſe from their miſmanagement : but to prevent. 
them altogether, would require ſuch a perpetual 
intervention of 2, miraculous power, and ſuch a 
conſtant bias irreſiſtibly preponderating over the 
mind, as would deſtroy the very deſign of the 
goſpel, which is intended to produce a voluntary 
ſervice by moral motives; and not a neceſſary 
effect by a conſtraining and irreſiſtible impulſe. 
P. 55. 1. 20. Thus he. foretold; aud the event jnſti- 
c fed [the predictiou.] That the church was even in 
the earlieſt periods infeſted with hereſies of the moſt 
pernicious kind, cannot be denied. The apoſtles 
themſelves complain of ſectaries who. attempted 
to ſeduce the ignorant and. YOITary by various ar 
= | | rifices 
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fifices and impoſitions, ſuited to the various hu- 
mours and prejudices of thoſe whom it was their 
aim to pervert. The primitive fathers found the 
ſubje&s of complaint and remonſtrance ſtill more 
numerous and alarming: and they encreaſed with 
the increaſing fortunes oſ the church. The here 
ties were {ſo numerous, and the tenets they la- 
boured to diſſeminate were ſo very prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the goſpel in the time of Juſtin 
Martyr, that he compoſed a ſet treatiſe in an- 
ſwer to them, which unfortunately has ſhared the 
fate of many other excellent treatiſes, the names 
of which have only eſcaped the wreck of time. 
LMaſbeim. vol. ii. p. 152, 153. ] The elaborate work 
of Irenæus experienced a better fate. It is a melan- 
choly monument of the perverſeneſs of the hu- 
man underſtanding, when it ſuffers itſelf to be de- 
luded by novelties, and, inſtead of following the 
form 'of ſound words delivered in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, proudly purſues its own inventions with 
only fancy for its guide. But the early preva- 
lence of error, ſo far from diminiſhing the credit 
of the goſpel, tends rather to eſtabliſn its autho- 
rity; as it confirms the predictions of that diving 
oracle by whom it was delivered to the world. 
P. 57. I. 10. It appears then, as well from expe- 
rience tbat error often does, &c. ] Errors muſt ariſe 
as ay! as men are free. Nor do they only ariſe 
| | *A 3 ou | 
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| ** the moral conſtitution of free agents ; but 
from the particular deſignation of divine. provi- 
dence. God makes uſe of evil inſtruments to ef- 
fect a good purpoſe. He puts ſuch reſtraints on 
wicked and erroneous men; ſo overrules their con- 
duct, ſo oounteracts and checks their proceedings, 
that they may not infringe on the ſtanding laws 
of his ki n, and derange the general plan of 
his providence. As individuals they are criminal; 
hut conſidered in a more. extenſive light, their 
| conduct 18 ultimately beneficial. We find that 
errors were permitted under the Moſaic inſtitu- 
tion for the ſame reaſon that the apoſtle alledges 
for their permiſſion under the Chriſtian. men 
Deut. iii. 1, &c. with 1 Cor. ii. 19. 
P. 62. I. 14. Among the biſhops, K. The want: | 
even of a knowledge of the common rudiments 
of literature was ſo general among the higher ee- 
cleſiaſtics of thoſe times; that it was ſcarcely 
| deemed diſgraceful to.acknowledge it. In the acts 
of the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, many 
examples occur, where ſubſcriptions: are to; be 
found in this form: I, ſuch an one, have. ſubſeri- 
bed: by the band of ſuch an ane, becauſe I cannot 
write. And ſueb @ biſhop having ſaid -that be could» 
not write, 1 why/e name 16 eee . poſes 
Jes i bim. 


\ 4 4 * 4 33 8 235 
P. 66. 
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v. 66. I. 14. The very: effence of Chriſtianity was 
bft, &c.] No repreſentation can convey ſtronger 
ideas of the melancholy ſtate of religion in the 
7th century, than the deſeriptien of the character 
of a good Chriſtian as drawn at that period 35 Ste 
Ro or Eloi, biſhop of Noyon. | 
Bonus Chriſtianus eſt qui ad eceleſiams fees 
ec quenter venit, et oblationem, quæ in altari Des 
« offeratur, exhibet; qui de fructibus ſuis non 
ce guſtat, niſi prius Deo aliquid offerat; qui ques 
« ties ſanctꝶ ſolennitates adveniunt, ante dies plu- 
C res caſtitatem etiam eum propria uxore cuſtodit, 
ce ut ſecura conſcientia Domini altare accedere 
te poffit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum, vel orationem 


E dominieam memoriter tenet. Redimite animas 


cc veſtras de pœna dum habetis in poteſtate reme- 
« dia; oblationes et deeimas eceleſiis afferte; lu- 
« minaria fanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, exhi- 
bete; ad eccleſiam quoque frequentius conve- 
« nite ; ſanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite: 
C quod ſi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante 
ce tribunal æterni judicis venientes, dicetis, Da, 
* Domine, quia dedimus. Moſh. vol. ii. Pp. 22. 
P. 67. I. 15. Even the fancied remains of tbart 
cross] A veneration for the croſs very early poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of the primitive Chriſtians; and 

was afterwards carried into all the extremes of ab- 
ſurd and an. ſuperſtition. Its allegorical re- 
ference 
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ference was magnified into a real virtue: and 
what the apoſtles ſpoke of under the form of a 
metaphorical ſymbol became in time an object of 
| devotion, and was/ made. ue of as an actual 
chan. 105 if 
- Ibid. 1. 18. T * 8 e 1 hs had 5 
. to diſſeminate] The earlier Chriſtians repro- 
batod every ſpecies of image - worſnip in the 
ſtrongeſt language; and ſome of them employed 
the force of ridicule to great advantage in order 
to expoſe its abſurdity. When the Empreſs Con- 
ſtantia deſired Euſebius to ſend her the image of 
Jeſus, Chriſt, he expoſtulated with her on the im- 
Propriety and abſurdity. of her requiſition in the 
following very ſtriking words, What, kind of 
ec image of Chriſt: does your imperial Majeſty wiſh 
e to have. conveyed. to you? Is it the image of his 
cc real and immutable nature; or is it. that which 
ee he aſſumed for our ſakes, when he was veiled in 
ce the form of a ſervant? With reſpect to the form 
f God, I preſume you are not to learn, that 10 
<, man" bath known the Son, but.the Father ;. neitber 
ec bath any man known the Father, but the Son 3 and 
de to whomſoever the Son will reveal him. But 
« you aſk for the image of Chriſt when he ap- 
os peared .; in human form, cloathed i in a body ſimi- 
75 * 0. our own. Let me inform you, that that 
| os DIRE: . 
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ce body is now blended with the glory of Deity 
ce and all that was mortal in it, is abſorbed in life.“ 
P. 72. 1.6. It of courſe admitted an almoſt endleſs 
variety of religious opinions. ] Vid. Shareſtani wo 
Poc. Specim. Hiſt. Arabum, p. 136. 
Ibid. I. 15. Many of them eſcaped hither, as to 4 
place of refuge from the dreadful calamities, ꝛubich 
the juſt vengeance of God inflitted on their nation. ] 


Vid. Millii Diſſert. de Mohammediſmo ante Mo- 


hammedem, p. 43. 95 my 
Ibid. 1.18. Chriftianity bad; a Io made a: age con 
fiderable progreſs among ſome of the tribes of Arabia, 


particularly that ſect which was diſtinguiſbed by the 


title of Facobites] © Cui Chriſtianorum ſectæ po- 
© tiſimum addicti erant Arabes in Chriſtum cre- 
© dentes,''ex hoc ipſo authore noſtro * diſcimus, 
©. qui cauſam quod Mondarus, Arabum rex, Græ- 
_ © cis bellum intulerit, hane aſſignat, quod Impe- 
© rator Juſtinianus eos male tractaret qui unam in 
Chriſto naturam aſſererent, cum eo tempore qui 
* inter Arabes erant Chriſtiani, . yl 
b eh, Jacobitarum . confeſſionem amplacte- 
rentur. f The Jacobites took their denomination 
from one Jacob, a Syrian, ＋ who began to __ 


'* Abw'l Pharajio. 1 Specim. Hiſt. Arab. p. 137. 
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minate his doctrines in the Eaſt about the cloſe of 
the ſixth century. His ſe& are ſometimes diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of Monophyſites, the pro- 
geny of the Eutychians, who aſſerted the fingle 
nature of Chriſt in oppoſition to the arthodox, who 
maintained that his nature was twofold, human 
and divine. The Neſtorians, in avoiding this er- 
or, ran into the contrary extreme. In order to 
fupport his twofold nature, they alſo divided the 
perſon of Chriſt into two. The Athanaſians guard 
their creed againſt both theſe errors by maintain- 
ing that Chriſt is in nature two, but in perſon one: 


and illuſtrate the union by that of the ſoul and 


body in the human conſtitution. The plea of dif- 
fieulty, and even incomprehenſibility, may be ur- 
ged in one caſe as well as in another. The diffi- 
culty in the former is greater, becauſe the ſubject 
is of a higher degree. But if man is a dar to 
man, can we by ſearching find out God? 
P. 73. 1. 2. Laolatry] For a full proce 
account of the various objects which ſhared the 

devotions of the idolatrous Arabs, ſee Poc. Spec. 
p. 89, &c. Sale's Prelim. Diſc. Edit. 4t0. p. 17. 
Hottinger, Hiſt; Orient. p. 22%, Ke. | 

| Ibid. 1. 3. The predominant. ſpecies appears to haue 
Been that of the Sabians] See Poc. Specim. p. 138 
143. Sale's prelim. Diſc. p. 14. Thoſe who 
are deſirous of obtaining a more exact knowledge 

„ | 
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ef the Sabian principles and worſhip, may con- 
ſult Hyde, Rel. vet. Perſ. p. 128. D' Herbelot, 

Bibl. p. 726. Hottinger, Hiſt. Oriental. Lib. i. 

C. viii. Prideaux, Connect. part i. B. 3. 
Ibid. 1. 15. The religion of the Magi bad like 
wiſe found its way, and obtained an etabliſhment 
among ſome of their tribes. ] See Poc. Spec. p. 146. 
Every important particular concerning this reli- 
gion has been elaborately inveſtigated, and clearly 
explained by the learned Hyde in his Rel. vet. 

Perſ. and alſo by Prideaux, Connect. part i. B. 4. 

P. 74. I. 23. With the Jew he maintained the in- 
ſpiration of Moſes] Sale's Koran, p. 407. Edit. 4to. 

Ibid. I. 26. With. the Chriſtian he admitted the 
divine miſſion of Feſus Chriſt and the truth of the 
goſpel, Koran, p. 30, 35, 41. Reland. de Relig, 

Moham. Lib. i. C. 4. Elmacin, Hiſt. Sarac. p. 3. 
P. 75. I. 2. He even attempted. to found his own _ 
Pretenſions on the preceding revelations of » Moſes and 
Chriſt] Koran, p. 174, 133. 449. 

Ibid. I. 5. That be was ſent to purify. a lg 
which originally came dawn from beaven] Vid. Mil- 
11 Diſſert. de Mohammediſmo, &c. p. 5, 6. 
bid. I. 11. To cloſe the ſeal of prophecy] Vid. 
| Hattinger Hiſt. Oriental. p. 418. 

P. 76. I. 4. The Art of writing had been known 
7 and prafiſed by. their countryman. Job, and by the 
* of- Hawyers &c, 1 The Hamyaritic character 


Was 


— 
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* * 


was probably of very high antiquity. It was in- 
tricate and perplexed,” making no regular diſtinc- 


tion betwixt the different letters, from whence 


perhaps it had the name of all) Al My ad. Mo- 
ramer Ebn Morra is ſaid to have been the inven- 


tor of the Arabic character, not many years be- 


fore the birth of Mahomet. The letters invented 
by Moramer were, however, rude and imperſect, 


ſimilar to, or perhaps the ſame with thoſe which 
are called Cufic, and which are often found on 


ancient monuments in the Eaſt. The elegant and 
beautiful character now in uſe amongſt the Arabs, 


was formed from the invention of -Moramer, by 


Ebn Moklah, almoſt 300 years after Mahomet, 


and finally brought to perfection 'by Ali Ebn 
Bowab in the following century. Vid. bn Cha- 


lican apud Poc. Spec. p. 155-199. 4011 
Ibid. I. 9. The-reft. of tbe Arab were e un- 


acquainted with tbis uſeful art] Ebn Chalican aſ- 


ſerts, that at the firſt publication of the Koran, 
there could not be found in the whole country of 
LVemen one fingle perſon who could N or write 
Arabic. Vid. Poc. Specim. p. 156. 
Ibid. I. 11. Thoſe. of Mecaa in . 
8 4 iftinguiſhed as ignorant and illiterate, even 


t a proverb] The inhabitants of Mecca were called 


edi, the illiterate, in oppoſition to thoſe of 
Fam who from theſe” ee with the 
; „ 
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arts of reading and writing, not leſs than from 

their being in poſſeſſion of a written ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, were diſtinguiſned by the title of — 

, the peopie of tbe book.. 

- Medina was principally inhabited by Jews an 
Chriſtians ; and hence Mahomet in his Koran fre- 
quently applies this title of LS) 18), to Jews 
and Chriſtians 1 in one 251 Koran, *. 71, "_ 
S . 

P. 77. I. 2. But to the eſis rgftarcbes of phile- 
e and the laboured deduttions of reaſon they were 
of neceſſity entire ſtrangers | = 
= νν er e I, . u ah} pacing 
Verum quod ad philoſophiæ ſcientiam, nihil ejus 
© admodum conceſſerat illis Deus, nec eos ad hæc 
e ſtudia idoneos fecerat. Abu'l Phar. Hiſt. Dyn.161. 
: Ibid. 1. 12. Many of them abſolutely denied the . 
Poſſibility of a future ftate of exiſtence] There were 
ſame amongſt the Arabs who denied both the 
creation of the world, and a future reſurrection; 
| aſcribing the origin of the univerſe to what they 
call nature, and referring its final diſſolution to 
the effect of time. Others, though they admitted. 
a en you totally meer every idea of a re- 
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ſurrection of the dead. Vid: ren _ CO 


Spec. p. 134. 15 
Ibid. 1. 24. Should chats be ills into eee 


vid. Poc. Specim. ubi n n ee i. de 


Moham. p. 14. 
P. 78. I. 15. And believed that even Uh auinulu bec. l 


Pocock, on the authority of Al Jauhari, Ebno't 


Athir, Shareſtani, and other Arabic authors, re- 
lates a ſingular cuſtom which prevailed among 
ſome of the Arabians, of tying a camel over the 


grave of the deceaſed, where it was left to periſh | 


8 


without food; left its maſter ſhould ſuffer the diſ- 


grace of walking on foot in another world. * 
P. 79. I. 21. Gardens fairer, VETS _ Koran, 
P- 204. 410. 433. ; 
N.. 1.17. Leuking forward with anxiols expec- 
tation #0 the joys of paradiſe, 9585 Vid. Abu! Fed. 
Vie. am. Pp. 43. 


P. $4. I. 4. The fellow eitixens of 1 1 anne, | 


cc. ] Vid. Elmacin/ Hiſt. Saracen. p. 3. 


Ibid. I. 16. The ſubmiſſion of the Boh city] Mec- 


ca opened her gates to Mahomet in the gth year 


of the Hejra. See Abu'l Feda, P. 102, ur rg | 


macin. p. 8. 
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| Thid. 1. 19. The ſenſeleſs objects of e devo- 
tion] Mahomet found no leſs than 360 idols round 
the Caaba, all of which he deſtroyed. 5 

P. 35. I. 18. No longer ſcrupled to aſſume the en- 
Signs of temporal as well as n . El- 
macin. p. 7. | 

| Ibid. 1. 22. The troops of the imperial 4 probe] 
Vid. Abu'l Fed. p. 111. 5 

P. 86. 1. 4. The ſtreets of Medina were * 
with ambaſſadors] From the number of theſe em- 
baſſies, this year was called n . annus Ka- 


 fionum. T 
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c cum eſſet Apoſtolus Dei Medinz, venerunt ad 
© cam legationes ex univerſa Arabia; et homines 
. undique i in religionem i intraverunt turmatim. Et 
Illamiſmum amplexi ſunt incolæ Arabi Rigs, 
et reges Hamyar.” Abu] TT oy 
P. 87. IAA. Little remained to be done, But to pur 
ue the path which' be bad traced ] At this critical 
Period the aſſaſſination of one, and the deciſive | 
verthrow of another of the competitors of Ma- 
homet, who had with equal ambition, though 
_ with inferior abilities, aſpired to the ſame Pre- 
eminence, gave new e and anker. to the 
infant government. _ n 
"Al-Afwad ® in the ſpace of fol months had 
ren rendered himſelf extremely formidable, and ſub- 
dued the greater part of Temen, beſides other 
provinces, when he was aſſaſſinated. by the con- 
trivance of Mahomet, on the very day before the | 
death of that impoſtor. 
Moſailama, + called by the Mahometans E the 
c Tying Moſailama,” had once profeſſed the reli- 
Sion of Mahomet, but afterwards apoſtatizing 
aſſumed the character of prophet, himſelf,” we 2 
collected a very numerous body of” followers, 
285 bis Prey was Oy routed by t the Maho- 
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metan army under the command of Chaled Ebno'l 
Walid, and himſelf with 10000 of his troops put 
to the ſword. This fignal victory was obtained in 
the firſt year of the reign of Abu Becr, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Mahomet. | 
| Taliha, f another 8 of Maomet, hav- 

ing raiſed a conſiderable party, was routed. and 
put to flight by the ſame commander; but after- 
wards returned to his allegiance in che reign of 

Omar, the ſecond Laich... ; 
\.. Theſe facts are of ſingular i importance, as they 
| tend much to leſſen our wonder at the ſucceſs of 
Mahomet, among his own countrymen at leaſt, 
by proving how eaſily the Arabians admitted, and 
how zealouſly they defended the groundlels claims 

of every daring impoſtor. _ 

P.. 9. I. 5. By this.authority every queſtion of 1 ife 
21d f property is finally decided] During the firſt 
century of Mahometiſm, the followers of the pro- 
Phet, poſſeſſed. of little fixed property, and enga- 
ged ſolely in the occupations of war, found in the 

words and letter of the Koran a law fully adequate 
to the purpoſe of regulating all their civil affairs. 
But when their numbers were conſiderably increa- 
ſed, when their dominion was eſtabliſhed over 
opulent and extenſive kingdoms, and when the 
arts of peace and the employments of commerce 


7 Elmacin, Hiſt. Saracen, p. 16. | 
> 0 B | had 


kad ſucdeeded to the tumult of 1 the iatemi⸗ 
ons eontained in the mere letter of their law were 
probably too vague and too general, to preſerve 
the order and well-being of civil ſociety. It was 
8 chen that commentators aroſe, whoſe object it was 
_ to ſupply the defects, without derogating from the 
wathority of the original law; or alienating any 

pürt of chat implicit obedience, to which it was 
entitled. Wich this view numberleſs volumes have 
been compoſed; on the moſt reſpectable of which 
every deciſion in the Mahometan courts is founded. 
All of theſe, however, profeſſedly derive their ſole 
force and claim to reſpect from the Fd 11 
infallible authority of the Kor ae t! 

P. 99. I. 4. By the wbleſt commentators} See this 
prophecy particularly explained in Mede, Newton 
on the Prophecies, Vol. III. p. 98, &c. Bagot's 
Warb. Ante! A 4 0, ee 
Lett; p. 318. 13 EO fd; B75 7011 4. 

P. 106. l. 9. * 1 ae "a ; #0: Named 
that in the finger of God we find the only adequate, and 
therefore the real and illaſtrious cauſa.] We are cold 
Phyſics, that from a finite-effe& we can only in- 
fer a finite cauſe. Now, if this ſubtlety be em- 
played to diſprove the divine original of the Goſ- 
ape contend againſt the Deiſt, that. at * 


Dy nnn V au. p. 153. Edit. 1764. 
| * 8 
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equally hard againſt the evidences of natural reli- 
gion, and cannot therefore be conſiſtently employ- 
ed by him who admits thoſe evidences: and to 
the Atheiſt we reply, that it does not, when fairly 
examined, anſwer the purpoſe for which he would 
employ it. The Being, from whom all things de- 
rive their exiſtence, may be in his attributes inſi- 
nite, though his works, in which ſubſiſt the rela- 
tions of cauſe and effect, be finite. By this diſtine= 
tion we ſecure the honour of the divine nature: 
and carrying on the ſame diſtinction to'the'intro= 
duction and eftabliſhment of the goſpel, we firſt 
| ſhew, that it is not of human original, becauſe all 


efforts of human agency are unequal to the effect; 


and we then aſſert, that every rule of juſt reaſon- 
: ng authorizes us to admit thedivine agency which 
is equal. If indeed our enemies be perſuaded, 
that the unaided power of man could not have 
_ eſtabliſhed the goſpel, we ſhall find little difficulty 
in conquering the arguments which lead us to have 
recourſe to any intermediate cauſe, 2 * et 
of divine interpoſition. 

P. 108. I. 3. The hegt of @ Raue Kc. 


It is evident from ſeveral paſſages in the New 


Teſtament that the Jews were in expectation of 
the Meſſiah at the time of Chriſt's appearance. 

The woman of Samaria, though of a ſchiſmatical 
church, yet deriving her knowledge from the ſame 


SB a > ſource 
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ſource 2 divine prophecy, ſaid to Jeſus, 1 know 
that the Meſſiah cometh, &c. John iv. 25. In Luke 
iii. 15. we are informed, that the Preaching of 
John was of ſo divine a nature, that all men muſed 
in their hearts whether he was the Chriſt or not. And 
when Jeſus had performed a variety. of. miracles, 
which evidently beſpoke a divine interpoſition, 
this actual queſtion. was propoſed — M ben Cbriſt 
5 cometh, vill be do more miracles than this man hath 
done? John vii. 31. Whether therefore the Jews 
believed that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, or rejected 
him under this character, it is evident that they 
were in expectation of a perſon who ſhould ſuſtain 
the. office. And indeed the confirmation, which 
he gaye to his claim to this ſuperior and diſtin- 
guiſhing title, was ſo full and clear, that it is ſaid 
in the 40th and 41ſt verſes of the fore-cited chap- 
ter, that many of the people declared of 6 a truth, This 
is that prophet : others aid, This is the Cbrift. The 
meſſage of the Jews, by the Prieſts and. Levites to 
Ji ohn, Art thau the Crit? | is a ſufficient proof of 
the. expectation which generally prevailed of the 
advent. of a divine perſon, ſuſtaining, this charac- | 
: ter. Je ohn i i. 19. The Coming of the Me effiah, made 
an expreſs article of the Jewiſh faith, as we are 
"1 informed by Maimonides and others of that 
= ekurch: 1 ag _ denial of it ere 4 repo 
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ous hereſy, and a virtual renunciation of the au- | 
thority and truth of the law of Moſes. 7. 

P. 128, &c. Here it would not be difficult tc to 
multiply authorities to ſupport what has been ad- 
vanced in. this and the following pages reſpecting 
the Gentile Philoſophy; but as the ſubject is fa- 
miliar to ſcholars, and has been often ably and 
fully diſcuſſed, I purpoſely forbear entering into 
particulars, and refer my readers in general to 
| Brucker s Hi Peoria Pbilgſopbiæ. 
P. 161. 1. 21. Hiesl credulity of the multitades 
whom he deceived] The warm imagination and en- 
thuſiaſtic zeal of Arabian authors has not ſuffered 
the birth, the infancy, and the youth of their pro- 
phet to remain undiſtinguiſhed by many of thoſe 
prodigies, and many of thoſe preſages of his fu- 
ture greatneſs, with which ſuperſtition is ever 
ready to adorn the hiſtory of its heroes. | 

Even the learned and ſenſible Abu't Feda has 
| related at large ſeveral of thoſe prodigies which 
are faid to have announced the birth of the infant 
prophet to the world, together with their expla- 

nation by Satih, a famous diviner of thoſe days. 
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As cn „ he act „„ Uh N U. 
| «a . E en Ws den, e yams 
Oy 452 i; 0 55 "ne Was 1 We A 
ed tht u' Feda. * l (50 
- Whit: 1. 2 +: We circumſtances which attended the 

chi Ms of Mabomet, &c.] Abdollah. the fa- - 
ther of Mahomet died, according to ſome authors, 
When he was two months old. Five Camels, and 
an Ethiopian female ſlave comprized the whole of 

His property, which remained for the ſupport of 
int widow and orphan fon. * 2 
25nd Sy 2 len Es Jes Jaz) — al 
LES ne ul Fa. TILT C 

See 4108 Nu Faraj. de Moribus Aab. N. -. 

P. 162. 1. 3. Though ds deſcended from the 39727 * 
bol able tribe of Arabia | The tribe of Koreiſh, in 
which Mahomet was born and educated, was the 
wol Waſtrious of all the tribes of Arabs; and was 
at that ti time diſtinguiſned for its zal for religion. 

It had che cuſtody of the temple of Mecca, from 
whence it was called * J: rhey were alſo call- 
ed (ole In order to ingratiate himſelf with 
them, and to induce them the more readily to 
embrace his religion, Mahomet transferred many 
f their inſtitutions into his new ſyſtem, This is 
Allerted by the Arabian hiſtorians themſelves: thus 

ack 
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Abu bah. Us) Js Sl © SV | 
- Dake 15 Ph . During his Jo info the E. 
bouring nations, &c.] Gove LAG -le bs 
WES c= xls e U pale RUBIO 
a gl e Kemps Wa u IG e. d 
COR 4 elf) pos: av 
de . 2h e vu 
| bid. L 21. But when a ade ond e 
chokes of fortune bad raiſed him from poverty and de- 
pendence to opulence] Mahomet in the 25th, year of 
his age was raiſed to an equality with the richeſt 
citizens of Mecca by his marriage with an opulent 
widow whoſe mercantile affairs he had conducted 
in, Syria. highly to her ſatisfaction. This event 
may juſtly be conſidered as the foundation of all 
the future fortune of Mahomet: who ſenſible of 
the adyantages he had derived from the favour of 
Chadijah, is ſaid to have remained ſtrictiy faithful 
to her during the whole of her life; and after her 
death to have ever ſpoken ef her in terms of the 
warmeſt and moſt grateful reſpect. 4 * WW, 
cs Ba) age Cobze K. gates gas gat oye. 
Jail Wer gate of Se u— Jo 2 
S hy a can g NN : = Sh 
Log . 8 570 N ay pp 6 <5 
Cs cs , 
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5 & mY * us, ** et S. wh 
- 1 Ab Pbaraj. 2 of *, G AK K. 
_ Fig 35 1 "78 In a lonely cave, in the reiefſs of 
Moat Hara be ſpanned the ſociety of men.] < * cu RE 
©, glen bay of b= e = is 
P. 168. 1. 4. The belief of one only ſupreme Cod] 
T he former part of that well known ſentence 
Which now C conſtitutes the Mahometan confeſſion 
of Faith, 1 * A * "there is no God But God, 
is faid to have been in uſe amongſt the ancient 
Arabs long before the time of Mahomet, and was 
expreſſive of cheir belief in the unity of the ſu- 


preme Being. Vid. Mill. de Mchamweifno ante 5 
Moham. Finn 


Us 172. 1.7. "The tharaFer of Mabonei, accord- 
| any? to eaſtern biftrians, bad been hitherto Preſerved 
unblemifped, &c.] 8. — 1 BUY * , 
r * (- L 228,08) e 
n e e, de cekeh Wee cee, 
_ 2 2 N „een e, e 

If 709 ENS Abu Feda. le 
P. 173-1. 5. When eddie aobich be bad choſen 
7 announce his miſſion approached 1 Mahomet was 
forty years old when he, aſſumed the prophetic 
character; ;- he probably delayed the commence- 
ment of his impoſture | to ſo late a period, not 

1 merely 
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merely. with a view of more effectually maturing 
his ambitious Projects, but alſo in compliance 
with an opinion which ſeems to have become pro- 

verbial amongſt the Arabs, that a prophet was 
never commiſſioned by God, before he attained 
his forteth Yours * oy N * ws Coe e of 
Ae 1.9. Ang fo the expreſſi on of Abi Feds] 
3 A eg) AW) — — 13 


P. 174. 1 To After three years] Yam 2750 Sau, 


po oy 65 hl S „ c. pas + 
Fe Abu'l Feda. 2, co e 3 n 
P. 176. 1, 4. Unſhaken in his purpoſe, and re- 
gardlgſs of the dangers and diffi culties that ſurrounded 


him] 3 FRET „ „.. piles all Jay gd 
8 #20 e Eg i e 
Au Feda. ꝙ 2 * 


Py x - 7. 1. 6. Compelled, ho toe ver, to eſcape by a 
precipitate flight] From this flight of their prophet, 
the famous æra of the Mahometans derives its be- 
ginning and its name: the word Hejra 1 in the Arabic 
language fignifies a flight, 1 94 

P. 178. J. 15. Reſemble the irregular RT TO 1 4 
n &c.] See Au! Feda, p. 55. % .v41400- 
.. l aaA. Dijmiffng N Y bis ue 

See Ibid, p. 118. eg 
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P. RY 1 2 —— bis hands in the Blood of the 
conquered] Mahomet at one time beheaded near 


700 Koraidhites, his priſoners, under the moſt 
_ aggravating circumſtances of cruelty. The com- 
mand was not iſſued in the heat of action, when 


his paſſions were inflamed by the oppoſition which 


had been made to his power; but after his return 


to Medina, after a conſiderable ſpace had elapſed, 
and given time for his reſentment to cool, and for 


the feelings of humanity to exert their influence i in 


his breaft. See Abu'l Feda, p. 7 9. 

The Deity is afterwards corded in the Ko- 
ran giving the ſanction of his approbation to this 
diſgraceful act of ſavage barbarity . * A part of 
te them ye ſlew, and a part of them ye made cap- 


de tives; and God hath cauſed you to inherit their 
* land, 11 their re 0 thier een, * Chap. 


XXXIIii. : 

P. 180. 4 19. Stained with the recent Singh of 
4 friend, '@ brother, of a parent] The ſituation of 
the unfortunate ſufferer on this occaſion, is exact- 
ly ſimilar to that of n ſo A e ſin 


ſcribed by Homer. 


oy 15s E Ne eire\ Fay 22 ayes ax 5 


4 WS de 406, 


E Xepoiy AY 40. mara, $1 xbet es, 
_ Aeves, avdpoDives, di of moins” V anon vids. 


Iliad. g. I. 477. 
| . 184. 
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Pe. 183. I. 15. But the boundleſs Iuft of Mahomet, 
| &c,] The impoſtor limited his followers to the 
number of four wives, [ſee Koran, Ch. iv.] 
whilſt he himſelf, according to Abu'l Feda, had 
no leſs than fifteen, beſides concubines. But this 
was a peculiar privilege founded on the expreſs 
words of God himſelf. < O prophet, we have 
te allowed thee thy wives, unto whom thou haſt 
ce giyen their dower, and alſo the ſlaves which 
cc thy right hand poſſeſſeth, of the booty which 
„ God hath granted thee; and the daughters of 
ee thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both 
cc on thy father's ſide, and on thy mother's ſide, 
« who have fled with thee from Mecca; and any 
ce other believing woman, if ſhe give herſelf unto 


5 the prophet: in caſe the prophet deſireth to take 


* her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted 
© unto thee, above the reſt of the true believers,” 
Kor. Ch. xxxiii. 

P. 187, 1, 9. New n the temple of rene, 
lem, and now that of Mecca.] See Abu'l Fed. p. 54. 


P. 187, 1. 21. We ſee bis fteps every where marked 


with blood and ds gholation] The impetuous courage 
of Mahomet and the cruelty and devaſtation with 
which the progreſs of his impoſture was attended, 


reminds us of the character which the Roman poet 


has given & Caſar. Nothing ſurely can be more 
2, deſcrip- 
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= Ik of the Arabian 4 than the fol 
ppg lines. 


Acer et indomitus, _ pes qpoque ir ira 99 
1 Wy caſſet, 2% ako Thom 


Ferre manum, & nunquam an tende re 
cer err: b e0eet 


4 Succeſſus urgere ſuos·— E, 
——< Impellens, quicquid ſibi "HEY perenti 


| "a « Obſtare 3 Suden ee viam feciſſe ate 


Lucan, Lab. i. 1, 146. 
P. I 89. . 5 8 from the peruſal of books 


and the uſe of writing] In the xxixth chapter of the 


Koran Mahomet introduces God as thus addreſs- | 
ing him: Thou couldeſt not read any book be- 


fore this; neither couldeſt thou write it with 


te thy right hand: for then had the gainſayers juſt- 
ec ly doubted of the divine original thereof.” 


Hence his followers, inſtead of being aſhamed of 
this pretended ignorance of their maſter, affect to 


glory in it, as affording a deciſive proof of his di- 
vine miſſion, and frequently call him (as indeed 
he ſtiles himſelf in the Koran) 1 e © the 
illiterate prophet.” = 


P, 190. I. 1. He not only epreſſed' ds PEO to ex- 
e ec, but afually prattiſed that very: art, Kc. 
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YES ak ple 2 CL ple 6 oo Sον 
* l CU ns 15d WS LU 
h aj * „ d Y jg 
TH FIT aj Wo gl 4 


ebe 1 Ry — 1 is 3 > 
A c Ze Jad ain oe , 

of 3) gf e Ws) go e h 
hs (2 © Narrabat Anas ex Al-Barko i inguiens: 
« Menſe Dbu' l- Ka ada (anni Hegiræ ſexti,) Apoſ- 
E tolus Dei Viſitationem- ſacram indixerat: Sed 
« Meccenſes noluerunt ei facultatem concedere 
« Meccam intrandi. Poſtmodum vers, (pace ini- 
- ol ta) ſtipulatus eſt cum illis ſe per tres dies tantùm 
cc Meccæ, (ad Viſitationem complendam, ) mora- 


cc turum. Ubi autem ad ſcribendum Diploma ac- 


ce ceſſerunt, ſcripſere (Mohammedis Scribæ:) Hæ 
cc « ſunt conditiones, quas nobiſcum tipulatus eft Mo- 
© xammed ArosToLvs Der; Thi ( Meccenſes ) dix- 
e erunt: Hujuſmodi nequaquam ratum habebimus: 
ec Nos enim (volumus ſcribi:) MoHAUMED As- 
©, Do'LLAHI- filius. Tunc ad Alim dixit: Deleto 
2 « IHgud, AeosToLus Der. At ille, Minim?-verd, 
ce inquit, Per Deum]! Non delebo te in æternum. 
c Mox Apoſtolus. Dei Chirographum accepit, ex 
C quamvis prorſus ſcribendi imperitus eſſet, ſcrip- 
« it: He Jant conditiones, Lua au 
h MED 


! TH 
yl 
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* MED ABDO'LLAHI Flius: Non ingredietur Mec - 
« cam armatus, nifi tantum accinctus gladio, eoque in 
« maging. recondito : Neminem ex tjus civibus ſecum 
« inde exire compellet, i iſte civis in ea remanere vo- 
« [yerit, &c. Al-Bochari. 115 
den e JG S = 4 N RE 
FOB: 5 foul Son G Y ha 
206 cum autem invaleſceret zgritudo ejus, dixit, 
« ene mihi atramentum et chartam, ut ſcribam vo- 
« bjs Librum, quo pot obitum meum non erretis in 
ac eternum.” Abu Feda. | 
The Mahometans indeed e to a mi- 
racle to account ſor the former of theſe inſtances, 
and aſcribe the latter to a delirium under which 
the prophet laboured, from the violence of his 
diſeaſe. It is, however, far more probable to 
ſuppoſe, that in theſe trying ſituations the impoſ- 
tor for a while forgot the ignorance which he had 
aſſumed, and diſcovered his real character. 
19. 1. 25. Contributes, a nem, 4 firiking, and 
peculiar ſpecies of evidence for the truth his religiun! 
In the form of didactic precept in which the Ko- 
ran is written, and under that authority of a maſ- 


ter which its author aſſumes, it was not difficult 


for him to impoſe upon the ſimple and unſuſpect- . 
ing minds of followers, who were intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and to whom the idea of his 
. was > welcome, \ a6 s affording the 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit and ſupport of their party: nor. is there à 


neceſſity for recurring to any other cauſe for the 
admiration in which this compoſition is ſtill held, 


than that principle of attachment with which all 
men are diſpoſed to n the earlieſt ene 
of their country. 

But different is the manner in 5 the doc- 
ines of Chriſtianity are communicated to us, and 
devoid of the advantages of which Mahomet 
_ availed himſelf, is the ſimple and hiſtorical form 
under which the Biographers of Jeſus Chriſt re- 
preſent them. Uninveſted with the impoſing cha- 
racter of maſter, unadorned with the ſplendor of 


- conqueſt, his hiſtorians bring him forward to our 


view, only as the apparent brother and equal of 
human kind. It is to the innocence and ſimplicity 
of his life, more perhaps than to the powers with 
which he was inveſted, that they call the attention 
of men; and while thus artleſsly, in the common 
ſcenes and amidſt the humble duties of life, they 


_ diſplay the character of their maſter, they leave 
the truth of his pretenſions to be ſupported in 
every future age, as it was left in the age which 
was diſtinguiſhed by his appearance, by the un- 


prejudiced reaſoning and inference of mankind, . 
In this mode of compoſition no arts are employ- 
ed to excite aſtoniſhment, or to impoſe upon cre- 
dulity. The conduct of the man is united with 
OT | the 
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ins of the teacher. The life of him 
who Afumed to himſelf the title of the Saviour of 


5 the world, is related with the ſame ſimplicity as 


chat of the loweſt of our kind; and no other ad- 
miration is claimed from its narration; than what 


18 is due to the ſtricteſt form of hiſtorical-truth. » 


That the manner, therefore, in which the Goſ- 


pels are written, is not conſidered as as grand and 
 viequivocal a teſtimony of the truth of Chriſtia· 
nity,” as that of the Koran is by the followers of 


et, can only be aſcribed to that ſplendor 


of evidence, in which this comparatively ray 


one is loſt; being too diſtant and refined to a 


the generality of mankinß t. 


F. 222. 1 5. To exemplify thee extraordinary que- 


 Bties and virtues in the ations of - that life, &c.] A 
more regular and minute diſcuſſion of Chriſt's life 


and actions does not fall within the deſign of theſe 
ermons. Biſhop Nxw SoM has indedd exhauſted 


| the ſubject i in a work which does equal -honour-to 


the piety; taſte, and Tearningof its excellent Author. 


eee on our Lord's Condat usa Divine 


7; and on the excellence of his Moral Charatter, 


3 


F. 2 50. 1. 16. And n more Lee by _— in 
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«Oo Children of Iſrael, omit Tm, the apoſtle of 
© God ſent unto you, confir the-daw which 
« was delivered before me, and bringing Boad ti- 
* ings of an Walt ans den bis er ve and 
& whoſe name ſhall be F Anwtv.” Kor. Chaps Ixi. 
" A fimitar* prediction IS impiouſly aſcribed to 
rious Goſpel which bears the 
name of * a work; which (as I have 
already obſerved $) probably was originally forged | 
by keretical Chriftians, and has ſince been inter- 
polated” to ſupport the pretenſions of Mahomet. 
The Arabic original ſtill exiſts in the Eaft:* and 
tranſlations both into the Italian and Spaniſfi lan- 
guages are preſerved in Europe. By the-obliging 
communication of the Rev. Dr:"Monxnovss/ of 
: Qiiten's College, Who has in his poſſeſſion an an- 
dient MS, containing the whole Spaniſn verſion, 
ald alſo a tranſlation of a conſiderable part of the 
Vork into Rs Jam enabled 70 give 
ber ane e manner in which e ſpel h 
2 been here corrupted, ſo as to accommes 
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e And when. Jeſus had, ended. his, prayer, Un 


lich Prieſt cried: with a loud Igice, Stay. Je U$s 
nne, want to know. who thou art, for the qui wh of 


veour people, He anſwered, Lam, Jeſus of Naz 


$:izech, born of, Marys of the ock of . K 


i mortal man, and fear God, and lee hig Frets | 
and glory. The High Prieſt ſaid, It is TER, in 
< the book of Moſes, that God is to ſepd the M 
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ſaich 5 kg ih 105 has 
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= Bot when God :iall-take.?mis dt uf the world, 
Siri Will e Prozote inis ovrſed-ifedirivn, 


making the wicked Believe chat Tamale Son of 
God. My words àhd deerrine- v be- corrupted, 


iich that Cy be found. 
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ie « ral am fowl is 28 his le bl 
e the favour to ſee him. The Preſident, High Prieſt, 
"56 and Herod ſaid, Diſturb not thyſelf, "Jeſus, tlie 
« ſaint of God, for in our time there will be no 
*< more edition: for we will write to the holy ſe- 

« nate of Rome, that by an imperial decree none 

64 f may call thee God. Jeſus ſaid, I ar not comforted 
1 with this for from whence. ye hope for. light, 
ce darkneſs will come. But my conſolation i is in the 
e coching of the Meſſenger of God, who will de- 
injons concerning me il and his 


* ſttoy all falſe g 
ee run through the whole world; for lo 
God. promiſed our father Abraham. And above 

"66 all, my comfort 18, that his faith ſhall haveno end, 
4 but f all be inviclable, and preſeryed by « God. 
The High Ptieſt ſaid, Will any more prophers ap- 

4 pear aſier the coming of the Meſſias ? Jeſus an- 
a e There will come no more true prophets 
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Wizrit by God : bur there will come thany fall 
4 pro phets, for which Tgrieve; : becauſe they will be 
- Ni 2 up by Satan bythe Juſt judgment of God, 
«2n Pies ln ſhelter themſelves with my goſpel. 
«Herod, faid, How js it the juſt judgmenx of God, 
us "hat fuck wicked men wocld come? Jeſus ſaid, 
. Tris 15 juſt | that he that believes not the truth to his 
« fat lvation, ſhould believ Ea lie to his condemmation; ; 
4“ for the world deſpiſeth the good and believeth 
e as is ſeen in the time of 'Micheas and 
sc Jeremi: r ever ene loveth his like. The 
yl hat, will the Meſſias be called, 
Kt and. hon 11 his coming g and marines; of. life be 
AJ an ? Jeſus arp g, 
"_ ae of God is * * for God Mime 
* gave it him after he had created his foul and 
| 6 Placed | it in celeſtial brighineſs.. God ſaid, Obſerve 
2 Mohamme J, for I will for thy take: create para- 
ur dife and't che world with a great number. of erea- 
5 «el W Biewr of which þ I make. Ne a preſet: 0 that 
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| e curſe thee mall ha curled. And When 
—4 wall ſend thee into the world. i will ſend thee 
20 for my meſſenger of falvation, and, thy. words 
— W be true; fo that heaven and carth ſhall fail, 


.. This is an Alan" to the, name of 3 


1 participle paſiye from, nd e verb d, 10 r. 
1 commend, = & 
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e but they thall never fail in thy law. Mohammed 

is his bleſſed name. Then the multitude lift up 
: their voices and ſaid, Send us, 0 our God, thy 
« meſſenger z, come preſently, O Mohamed, for 
a the. falvation of the world.” 

8 . 236. 1. 5 By the advocates of Mabonitiſm thi 
- Koran has. been always | held fartb as the greateſt. of 
Miracles} * e Auctor celebris Abu Mohammed Moſ⸗ 
tapha Ebnalfaib Haſan, cognomine Gennabi, aſ- 
4 ſerit Alcoranum continere ſexaginta millia miracula. 
« Ahmed filius Abdo'l Haim! in ſua apologia affir- 


2 mat Alcoranum 4 majus miraculum, quam faſeita- 


8 <« tionem mortuorum: 12 excellenter continere omnes 
3" alios ſacros libros z, et complet omnia tempora, Pre. 
s terita, præſentia, et futura. Algazel in profel- 


Rar 


987 ſione fidei Mahometicæ profitetur, Alcofanum 
* eſſe al S very r, ternum, Jubfitentem 2 
. ſentia Dei. Maracci de Alcorano, p. 43, 44. 
. 238. 1. 14. In the language of Arabia a Iſo] & 
| e Arabia, in the time of Mahojnet, 
there were ſeveral diſtinct dialects. The grand diſ- 
tinction, however, was that which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the language of the tribes of Hamyar and 
of Koreiſn. That of Hamyar, i is faid to have beeh 
the moſt ancient, and to have approached neareſt 
1 its, genius and ſignification | to the Hebrew and 
her The Cialect of Koreiſh was, however, uni- 
5 * 9 * recllly 
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erfall Fits the molt Hig, an meßfebteß 
th. the other wa was called I K ide pit . 
ic, 4 The f ee, 15 2 refinement Which the 
+ tribe of rei had introdu ced into their languabe, 
aole from Various c cauſes ; 7 from their dt lin Shed 1 
| rank as guardians of t t e temple le. eof Meek; FEM their 

Lityation,. Almoſt; in Wes centre tre of Krabja, which Pre. 


fri om uc an inter cour e vith  forcignets, 
#15 F101) Sed, their 1 de 
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a of 50 0 8 ing the various beauties of the 
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1 0 egard even to the exceſs of ſuperſtition, Ther lar 
' borious zeal has prompted, ſome among them ˖0 
number even the chapters, the ſentences, and the 


words contained in their ſcriptures: and they have 
further remarked, how often, and in what form, 


each word occurs throughout the whole. Their 
accuracy and caution in tranſcribing their ſacred vo- 
lumes Was, if poſſible, till greater, One of their 
Rabbins* has enumerated no leſs than twenty pre- 
cepts: concerning this matter, che ſtricteſt and moſt 
eantious which ſup 1 ictate 
Their ſcriptures were not confined to dhe hai s 0 

a few intereſted individuals, their prieſts Gr their 


rulers ;-: but 3 were diſperſed at large throughout the 


whole body of the Jewiſh: nation: they were pub- 
ckly read in their ſynagogues every ſabbath, where 


| they were likewiſe, depoſited under the immediate 
ſanction of public authority, and preſerved wich an 


awful veneration, which in the preſent age will, 
perhaps, with difficulty be eonceived or gtedited. 
Every, even the moſt accidental, mark of diſreſpect 
was deemed à crime, which agg A than rigo- 
cons mortifcation could expiate. F Jen 


3 F. 262. J. 12. The very gain ts als gatbral x 


che are few, 4 contribute additional. profi in 
vor of the Jacred text) rifing variations ate by 
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no means ſuftcient to deprive any-writings of 88 
claim to the character of purity. If this ſhould be 
admitted, the authenticity of every compoſition 
which has paſſed through the bands of-tranſcribers, | 
and tranſlators, is at once deſtroyed; 
are unavoidably ſubject to ſuch errors, all al muſt of 
courſe be involved in one eommon cenſure. It: may 
be further obſerved, that on this; ground, ſtrong 
objections might be made to the Koran itſelf, a8 
well as to our Scriptures. That too has its various 
| readings; in the accurate collection of which the 
laborious induſtry of Mahometan commentators 
has been frequently employed. Different copies 
differ materially in the titles of the chapters, the 
number of verſes; the diſtinction of periods, and 
other particulars which ſtrongly affect the ſenſe. 
The Koran of the Perſians and the Shiites differs 
in many places from that of the Turks and Son- 
nites, even in eſſential points. Yet that any argu- 
ment can be drawn from hence againſt the purity 
and integrity of their ſcriptires, the followers of 
Mahomet abſolutely and univerſally. deny. 10 zv 
P. 253. 1. 13. That no Juch corruption as he pre- 
tended, bas ever bappened to our. ſcriptures] Whilſt 
ve defend the integrity of our ſeriptures againſt the 
abſurd. and futile objekions of Matiomet and his 
; iS, followers, : ve. ſhould be careful leſt 175 our 
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own injudicious conduct v give oceaſion to a ſimi : 


lar charge. A ſerious and thinking man cannot but 
be alarmed at that unbounded licence of conjec- 


ture, and that extravagant rage for correction and 


alteration of the ſacred text, which has been too 
often indulged by pious; though injudicious-com- 
mentators. That the text of every edition which 
we poſſeſs, ſtands: frequently in need of emenda- 


tion, cannot perhaps be denied. But the proper 
mode of emendation ſeems to be, not by fanciful 


ſpeculation and conjecture, but by fads; by a com- 
pariſon of ancient MSS, and ancient verſions. Much 
too is to be effected towards the illuſtration of ob- 
ſcure and difficult paſſages of ſcripture, by an ac- 
curate knowledge of the cognate languages, and 
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our enquiries, and wafrant our determination, 


Aſſurediy 18 do not Pete's to our ignorance, for 


they 
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nao mark of diſtinction from the ordinary effects af 
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they —d——_—_ nly the exiſtence of a Bene. 
ral onder of things, but our actual knowledge of 


Sede material cauſes, from which it, in moſt 
caſes; proceeds. If a miraculous event were ef. 
fected by the immediate hand of God, and pet bore 


his agency, it would impreſs no nee 
probably awaken.no attention. 5050 
Our knowledge of the ee ef ling, 
though limited, is/real, and cherefdre it is eſſential 
1 both that it differ from that caurſa, 
aniec wich peculiar eee 
ene — eg £91163 E N 
But as the cem Nr ivfrequently uſed, nd 
een 505 | 


— 5 But Guei they e e this man- 


” ner, beg the point in queſtion. We bare no right 0 
5 to aſſume, that the Deity has or © A'S | p 


ral laws as will exclude his 3 


| where: a1 ay. important end could be/anf wered. Thi 
x weden though, * controuls,., gin; Particle 


les 


the appearance that order exhibits, and of the ſe- 5 
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cCiſes, the energy, does not diminiſh the viility of 


thoſe laws. It leaves them to fulfil their own pro- 


per purpoſes, and only effects a diſtin * Lap yr 
which they were not calculated. A 
Let us, however, aſk, what is meant by this 
ability in the order of Nature? Gravitation is 
known by experience, and acts according to rules, 
which repeated obſervation has enabled us to aſcer- 
tain: yet Magnetiſm,” of Which the rules are 


known, ſuſpends the force of gravitation. Is Na- 


ture then uncertain in her operations, or ſhould we 


not rather fay, chat in different circumſtances her 
agency is different? Have not both their proper 
pphere of ackon, and does it betray any credulity 
in admitting the evidence of thoſe who have mark- 
ed their oppoſſte effects? In certain circumſtances 
We may have ſtrong reaſon to expect, that the one 
would act father than the other. But by à compe- 


tent witneſs öf the fact, we ſhould be ſbon perſua- 
fed to believe, that a Phenomenon, however ex- | 


. traortlinafy in itſelf,” and however different from 


"out pre-conteived obinbht, really exiſted.” If che 
© conſe of Nature implles the general laws of mat- 


ker And motion,” "into which the moſt oppoſite phe- 


10 mend ma "be refolved, it is certain, that we do 
not yet know them in their full extent; and there- 


dübtlele equally fixed, though more imperfectiy LE 


bote 
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fore that events, which are related by judicious and 
diſintereſted. perſons, and at the ſame time imply 
no. groſs contradictjon, are poſſible in eee, 
and capable of a certain degree of proof. 
18 If, the courſe « of Nature implies the whole ht | 


of events, which God has ordained for the govern- . 


ment of the world, it includes both his ordinary 
and ene Arrendenee and ons them 
vel plan. Ir. is, Pet confiſient, kv fond 
Philoſophy and not inconſiſtent with pure religion, 
to acknowledge, that they were diſpoſed. by the fu- 
preme Being at the ſame time with the more ordi- 
nary. effects of his power; that their, cauſes and 
occaſions, were arranged with. the ſame regularity, "= 
and that in reference chiefly, to their. concomitant | 
circumſtances of perſons, and times, to the - ſpe; 
cific, ends for which they were employed, and. to 
our ideg of the immediate neceſſity there is for a 
divine, agent, Miracles differ from common events, 
in, which the. W f. God acts as ef a = 
though. leſs. viſibly. On this epaſidrrarion.. ave the 
ſubject, „Miracles, inſtead of con 
tyre, form a port of it: and all 1 objec | to is 
that what, our limited, reaſon, and, ſcanty, expe- 
Tienge may comprchend, ſhould. he., repreſented 
as a full and, exact view of the poſſible, or. aftual 
| ygieties which exiſt in the work of God, | 


Are 
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Are we then aſked, whether miracles be D- 
'BLE? We reply, chat abſtraftedly conſidered, they 
are not totally incredible; that they are capable of 
indirect proof from analogy; and of direct from 
teſtimony; that in the common and daily courfe of 
worldly affairs, events, the improbability of Which, 
antecedentiy to all teſtimony, was very great, is 
overcome and deſtroyed by the authority of com- 
petent and honeſt witneſſes; that the Chriſtian 
Miracles were objects of real and proper experience 
to thoſe who ſaw them; and that whatſoever the 
ſenſes of mankind can 'perbeive, their report may 
ſubſtantiate. BEA 

Should it be asked, Whether Miracles * were M- 
cxs8arv? and whether the end propoſed” to be 
effected by them, could warrant if immediate 3 and 
extraordinary an interference 'of the Almighty, as 
ſuch extraordinary opèrations ſoppoſe! ? To this w 
might anſwer, that if the fact be eſtabliſhed, "a 
reaſonings @ priori concerning their neceſſity oY 
be frivolous, and may be falſe. We are not ca- 
pable of deciding on a queſtion, Which, owe 
ſimple in appearance, is yet too complex in its 
parts, and too extenſive in its object, to'be fully 
comprehended by the human underſtanding. We 
know not what event is neceſſary, or What means 
are Tequiſite' 10 effect 1 ir. Events apparently inſig- 
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nificant are frequently combined with others of the 
greateſt magnitude and importance, and indeed ſo 
1 70 as to he inſeparable from them; nay to 
IV erg e S en cauſes. without Which 

0 0 d, and even eee 


S 


al the n deligned to be Fe _ = 
Fel. without deviating from the common courſe of 
his Providence, and interfering with, its. general 
Jaws, is a ſpeculation, that a modeſt enquirer would 5 
| carefully avoid; for it carries on the very face of 
it a degree of preſumption, totally vobecoming 
the ſtate of a mortal being, Infinitely ſafer, is it 
for us to acquieſce i in what the Almighty has done, 
than to embarraſs our minds with ſpeculations.gbqur 
what he might haye. done. Enquiries of this kind. 
| are generally incondluſive, and. always: uſeleſs. 5 
They reſt,on no ſolid. principles, are conducted by 
no fixed rules, and lead to no clear conviction. 
They begin. from curioſity. or vanity; they are pro- 
ſecuted amidſt 1 ignorance : and, error: and. they fre. 
quenthy terminate in ape ep My 4 ) 
verſal ſcepticiſin. £08 216 1 

Ile chat arraigns the neceſſity of Ad extraoycionty 
proxidiqnce,. may in the end, queſtion. even the - 
exiſtence of an ordinary one: for when the genius 


ef wild and vadiflinguiſhing * is once let 
| looſe 
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looſe on ground where there are no direct paths, 
and no ſettled limits, who can tell hither the ex; 
travagant and impetuous ſpirit may be carried? 
God is the beſt, and indeed the only judge, how 
far Miracles are proper to promote any particular 
deſign of his providence: and how far that de- 
ſign would have been left unaccompliſhed, if com- 
So from the abſence of Miracles we may conclude, 
in any ſuppoſed caſe, that they were not neceſſary; 
from their exiſtence, ſupported by fair teſtimony, 
in any given caſe, we e a with men 
chat they are proper. rt; 
Now we are not aur relies one 
Conjecture to another, and of confronting an ob- 
_ zeftion founded on metaphyſical ſpeculations by I 
an anſtwer of the ſame kind; but we may proceed 
on:grounds yet more ſolid and ſatisfactory. A view 
of che ſtate of the world in general, and of the 
Jewiſh nation in particular, and an examination 
of the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, will point out very clearly the great expe- 
diency of a miraculous interpoſition; and when 
We reflect on the gracious and important ends that 
| "were to be effected by it we ſhall be convinced 
that it was not an idle and uſeleſs diſplay of di- 
nee wag that while the means Dag 
1. +4 | EL SALES eee B An '; -anfl 
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and confirmed the end, dae on ified and 
I 1205 ernie ee Sb 1 * | 
yaradicezitand the — ip unbvrally 
made ta the eſtabliſhment of a new religion n 
the demolition of rites and cerer emonies, 
authority had made ſacred, and / cu m had Tami: 
Harized; if we reflect o the extent and impaxt 
aner, as well as the Beeler of abe Chuidtan 
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wich, before that purpoſe could — 
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their due foree (and experience ſhews us thats WE 


Heed- Glee ba che neceſſity of. d niraculo 3 
interpuſirionz at a time when common means muſt 
8 in our apprehenſions, have failed of 
are; „ ue Rod, 4d 1 E 
he revelation of the divine will by inſpired 
perſons; is, .as-ſuch, miraculous z and therefore-be- 
: an 22 n . with 
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| bevpitery their objections to the particular Mi- 
racles on which its credibility is reſted, they ſhould 
hey che inpoſibility"of any revelation whatſo- 
ever. If they grant, what indeed they cannot 
difptove; the poſſible exiſtence of a revelation; it 
is abſurd to ſuy, that the Deity can interfere in the 
a ck of revealing his will, and cannot, in ſupply- 
ing evidenees för the reality of his interference. 
In whatſoever age the revelation be given, ſuc- 
cetfling” ages can know it only from teſtimony; 
and if they admit on the report of thei fellow 
creatures, that God had inſpired any being with 
the preternatural knowledge of his will, why 
ſhould they deny, chat he had enabled the Tame 
being to heal che ſick, or to cleanſe the leprous ? 
| Teacher give amore direct and conſiſtent probf of 
his preternatural commiſſion, than by diſplaying 
thoſe ſigns and ne w_ oa =o Tg 
| of Goc? ö 
As then the fact iſe lip no cache 
the eredibility of it will depend upon the charac- 
ter of thoſe Wh Teport” it, bon on ran wn 
it profeſſes to purſue. 250 f 
That the Apoſtles 9041 not be Se _ 
that they had no temptation. to deceive; has been 
_ repeatedly demonſtrated; and ſo powerful is the 
Foe 8 in ** that 
visit * D | the 
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che infidels of theſe later, days: have-bren-=abliged 
to Abandon the. ground on which their predeceſ- 
| ſors fle ood ; to diſclaim all moral evidences ariſing 
from the character and relation of eye: witneſſes; 
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and to maintain upon metaphyſical, rather than 


ad 


8 principles, that Miracles denne i. in⸗ | 


| capable le in their 77 nature of exiſti | 
r NCES, | or of f. being M uppo — 8 
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"To: alluſtrate the general obſervations on the 
ſubject. of Miracles by an induction of particular 
inſtances, would be unneceſſary. Thoſe inſtances 

have been frequently adduced, and ably enſorced 
by ſeveral eminent writers, and never more ſuc- 
ceſsfi ully than by one,? whoſe long and well-fpent: 


life has k been uſeful to the world, and ornamental 5 


to the learned body to which, he belongs; Whoſe 


erudition derives freſh, luſtre. from his virtues, 
and "whole character is equally... venerable as a 


defender of the Chriſtian faith, and as agpatternn 


| of F meckneſz Sand \ benerglengheoc Ado 2} 


5 ny and 4, compenio of Malene, apt hc 
ſpare the” celebrated library of Ale 
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P. 312. I. 12. Nabome⸗ ſeems to have entertained | 
very groſs and miſtaken ideas of the Chriſtian T ini] | 
If we trace the Chriſtian religion through | the. 
various revolutions of the church, we ſhall obſerve 
two doctrines which beyond all the reſt, mark 
vith a diſtinguiſhing luſtre the creed which Juſtly . 
deſerves” the appellation of Catholic. Explica- . 
tions of thoſe doctrines may vary; but the grand 
eſſentials of them ſeem to be interwoven with the 5 

original texture of Chriſtian faith, I mean the 
doctrines of the DiviniTY and AroxzMrvr of 
_ Chriſt: doctrines alike unknown to the Koran of P 
Mahomet and the Creed of Socinus. *. 
Vet notwichſtanding this remarkable coinci- 
dence of opinion, there is ſcarcely any thing which : 
the modern Socinian affects to regard with greater 
abhorrence and indignation, than a compariſon 
that aſſociates his own tenets with thoſe of Ma- 
homet. To the eye of reaſon, however, the ſimſe | 
larity is clear and apparent. The title of unitarian 
is equally boaſted of by the diſciple of Socinus and | 
the follower of the Arabian prophet. Both of them A 
reje&t the Divinity of our Lord; and, with a con- 
fidence wholly unbecoming a being whoſe faculties 
are ſo bounded as man's, both of them maintain 
the impoſſibility of a threefold mode of ſubſiſtence 
in the divine nature, becauſe the human intellect 
is N of forming any preciſe ideas of the 
e 0 D 2 ſub- 


ther, is it a ſubject for its inveſtigation. Reaſon has 


8 NOTES AND 
Ludbijegt a as if nothing could be real in the eſtenoe 


of the divinity, which is not level to the compre- 
henſion of man! The objections of both to this 
ſublime myſtery proceed on the ſame prefumptions: 
I.call them preſumptions; for they merit no better 


title. The appeal to reaſon will not be granted, 


till reaſon is proved to be infallible. Its objections 


are brought from an imperfect faculty, exereiſed 


in a limited ſphere; But the dactrine I am no 
ſpeaking of, as it was not of its:diſcovery, ſo nei - 


no data in itſelf on Which to proceed, either for 
finding it out independenthy of a divine eee 
or for ſcrutinizing it, when it is revealed. 

. Metaphyſical arguments and alan paiort | 


Wee beſt. be precarious and unſatis factory. 


Beings, formed as we are, muſt: derive conviction 


from another quarter. We can only reaſon from 


what we know: and where we have no grounds 
in that ſpecies of evidenee which falls within the 
ſphere of human obſervation, we muſt reſt ſatisfied 
with our ignorance. But if a revelation is given 


to ſupply the defects of natural knowledge, and 


vnfold ſuch doctrines as reaſon could have formed 
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of 


| ho congeption, of; inſtead. af cavilling at their 


* myſteriouſneſs, we ought e and gratefully fo 
| e in their truth. 
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But the Socinian and the NMalometan object to 
our doctrine its inconſiſtency: with human reaſon. 
Fhe objection ſuppoſes that man is poſſeſſed of 4 
larger comprehenſion than falls to the lot of mor- 
tality; and ee ho cannot dancer can- 
nat be true. 
Wengpes to the ſeehymives, 1 Dl the We | 
tans and Socinians have both diſcovered the ſame 
methods of interpretation; and either by falſe 
gloſſes pervert their plain and obvious meaning; 
or when the teſtimony is ſo direct and explicit, that 
no forced conſtruction can evade it, they have re- 
courſe to the laſt artifice of abortive bre * cry 
of- Interpolation! - DIETS ks bt gn 59: 507 1 
= leben bb 4 likes the Phantbtift 
of more ancient times; tlie reality of tlie ſufferings 
and death of Chriſt, as repreſented» by the 'evari- 
geliſts; the Socinian, by denying their efficacy, 
ſinks them to the level of common martyrdom: 
and though the facts themſelves be not queſtion- 
ed; yet their deſigri and en” is fore loft in duch 
creed uf Socinus. e 


＋ 


4 „Bot let God! be e true, 3 and every man A ana Jt 
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them "whether Mahometans be e or 3h. 

Let us deliver and defend the truth, let che ſucceſs | 

of it be what it will. . ED 
There is no period of the Chriſtian church in 


T which 
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which the Divinity of Chriſt was not adriieiee 45 4 
: Primary article: nor can the enemies of this doc: 
TIF point out the time when, if it be a fulſity, it 
Was a5 admitted as a truth: much leſs can they account 
for its its admiſſion into the ſeveral ſymbols of chriſtian 
faith. in t the very firſt ages, if it was a doctrine Un! 0 
Enown to Chriſt, and. his Apoſtles; © The Sociman 
hypotheſis ſtaggers all: ſpeculation- It is contraty” 
Se ma im of hiſtorical evidence; and if pur- 
ſued tao its obyious,canſequenees, includes in ir the 
 oyerghrow of chriſtianity, and renders every record 
of, evgry-age-ſuſpicious andtuncertain. It reverſes” 
the common rules aby which we judge of paſt 
eyents; and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, 
makes the fr/t, loft; andi the lain U- makes 
the leſs ſuperior. to the greater; and what is doubt 
ful ang. partial, more deciſive than hat is full, 


clear and certain. 20111 oi 145, elmo 16 9113: 3111 
"Examine Socinianiſm by any rule of hiſtory that 
en adopted for the trial of any fact, or tho ; 


. 6. 


has 
determination that has: been paſſed:on any-opinion; - 
and we can. ſcarcely avoid ſeeing itꝭ utter incon- 
ſilteney with the univerſal creed of the Chriſtian \ 
church from the are en or its exiſtence to 
the preſent tines, 41s hays fed mtinciatode * 
Is it then probable thatithe whale abuceh! fouls” 
 haye formed a wrong.idea;* not only of a few eir- 
ca ee Points, but of matters rn . 


conſequence, through every period in which we 
are capable of tracing the hiſtory of its opinions ? 
If Chriſt was nothing more than a mere man, how 
can it be-accounted for, that his piviniTyY Thould: 
be the general and current ſentiment of the church 
in. ſo early a period as the preſent enemies of tlie 
doctrine are obliged to acknowledge it was? it 
was acknowledged by thoſe who were the imme 
Un! followers: of the apoſtles + and when hetetics 
who oppoſed the doctrine aroſe,” they were an- 
ſwered in ſet treatiſes hy thoſe who may juſtly be 
called the great guardians of the church, and whoſe 
particular buſineſs it was to explain, illuſtrate, and 
defend its doctrines. What they delivered on this 
Hect, they delivered not as their o.) private” 
ſpeculations. but as the known and avowed ſenſe 
of the Catholic church. They were only the in- 
ſtruments of communicating this ſenſe of Chriſ. 
tian doctrines to the world. They did not pride 


rtkemſelves on the novelties of invention. They 
came forward with an eſtabliſhed rule in their 


hands 3 and were happy to be be eſteemed not the © 
ſetters forth of ſtrange. doFrines, but the 19 1 al. 
ſertors of old and acknowledged truts. 1 15 
Socinianiſm makes every thing doubtful. And 
n wonder — while it makes ſo little of the moſt 
expreſs declarations of ſcripture, we need not be 
ſurprized that it ſhould: pay ſo little reſpect to the 
Plaine Hideo of hiſtory. | 
=. D „ Some 


Fl 
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Soze late attompts en che nnn 
larmęd the: fears of mor: modeſſ and humble be- 
levers. The attempts, ;. though artfully. 
pndudted, have defearsd their own end. The 
zeal of innovation has ſtretchech beyond its: ew. 
mesſure: and ſober Chriſti ans have been nather 
thpcked. by its daringroutrages than ſtaggerod in 
ich by its ſpociouſneſs aud ſophiſtr .. 
IK che attempts -had-furceeded; we: ſhould have 
had; ligcle: remeining-butthe) name of chriſtianity : 
and that in the end would have yielded toda name 
more grateful 0 bes ohe mand noh it;aß fn dg 
tinguiſbing honou . 
IThg. gradation from Sbehniapilm v0, Buiün is 
ery flight y- and eſpecialiy that ſpecies of Sorinia- 
niſm which has been patrbniged eee 
in order; to ſupport it has thought to | 
don; the: inſpiration ofthe; ſeriptures a 
made no ſcruple to- calli-the apoſtle St. Paul an 
nelaſive: reaſonet. . On ſuch a foating Saris. 
nianiſt may poſſibly. maintain its / pround;+ Bur 
on ſuch a. footing. Deiſm may maintaim its ground 
much better.; andi it is rather wonderful that theſe 
ho have given up ſo much, ſhould retain any 
thing! For what is there in chriſtianity; when all 
its diſtinguiſhing: doctrines are taken away, that 
em, a ſubject worthy of 1 
* + Corrotions ef Chriftanity, vol. U. p. 370. 5 * 
8 5 


* 
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| velation:? Did the ſtupendous miracles that were 
wrought to introduce and eſtablich it in che world, 
_ and the train of prophecies which were gradually 
diſcloſed to point out its high and illuſtrious origin, 
find: an end ſuitable to their extraordinary nature? 
| eee mee. and a future ſtate, include the whole 
of cbriſtianity according to the repreſentation; of a 
Seciniaast en ſuppoſe a Deiſt-ſhould- adopt (a8 
many have, and juſtly may) the ſame morality, 
and the ſume ſanctions on the ground of natural 
cridence, wherein lies the eſſential and diſerimina- 
ting characteriſtic of chriſtianity-? Where lies the 
real difference between a believer in n 
tion and a religious theiſt ??: 
Socinianiſm cuts to the very root of all N 
 diſtingaiſhing in the goſpel. It deſtroys the neceſ- ; 
ſity, and even the importance of a miraculous: in- 
terpoſition, and gives the infidel too great reaſon 
to e that all that was extraordinary was 
4 uous: and that the apparatus was too ex- 
We WOT 1 the OE: to HED 
it was applied. 

This ſeems to be an as a priori ind 
hint ſpecies of chriſtianity, which ſome, under the 
pretence of refining it from OIL I | 
_ duce to the level of natural religion, 

P. 320. I. 5. That romantic fable of the _— 
death] Vid. Koran, p. 339. l. 9. Mill, Dil. 


- 


| p. 81,82, 83. Sale's are P. c 1 e 
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Natis 7 Beben, 4. Vi by 7. eee p. 3 Elias; 
in Tiſhbi, as alſo Burtorf. Hag. . et 


Lexic. J. almud. 


AIbid. I. 9. Tat imaginury, . mie e 1 
Vid. Al-Gazal. apud Maracc. Prodr. ad reſut. Al- 
carat. Part. iii. p. 90. col. 1. Al. Diiſſert. de 
10 d. r . 76. et &juſc rene 


2 r 3 


augun. P · 14. 12 4 . 5 ** 8 ' SEL 775 be 34 TY: <4 | 


AIdid. 1. 18. The vaſt, 227 ideal balance] vid. re. 
P-286, J. 10. Mill. Diſſert. de Mabammediſmo, dee. 


= Ay 


"5 328. 1. bs £5 22 are there told, Ke.. | 
The whole hiſtory i is thus related in the. Goſpel of 


A 282 


Barnabas: and as the repreſentation which ĩt gives, 


| though falſe and abſurd, is yet novel and curious, 


Ar e 


I make no apology 9 my a for ee it at 15 


| "TY 1 K 7 25 i 2 
ook. Chap. 216. "for ot” | 
25 Dies tet 21 


21 « Judas came 1 near to the people x with whom J clys . | 
c was; and when he heard the noiſe he entered into 
the houſe. where the diſciples ſlept. And God 
« ſeeirig; the fear and danger of his ſervant, or- 
< dered Gabriel and Michael and Rafael, and * 1 


* rael to carry him out of the world. And they 
. came in all haſte, and bare him out of the window _ 
« which looks towards the ſouth. And they placed 


= bim in the third heaven, where he will remain 
ns JT” | 
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„ bleſſing God, in the NY: of angels, all n near 
the n of owe n 


"ay, 1 ' 
* $ 
2 yo 


| Chap. ms. 0 V% 
s And Judas Fl traitor entered "I the i 

< into the place from which Jeſus had juſt been 

«taken up. And the diſciples were ſleeping. And 

the wonderful God acted wonderfully, changing 
Judas into the ſame figure and ſpeech with Jeſus. 
“ We believing that it was he, ſaid to him, Maſter, 
% whom. ſeekeſt thou? And he faid to chem, 
< ſmiling, Ye have forgotten yourſelves, ſince ye" 

4 do not know Judas Iſcariot. 

At this time the ſoldiery entered; and er 

Judas ſo like OT FRO to 19 laid os 


1 1 8 Mp * A 


5 Chap. 218. ä 
ich 5s related the paſſ on of Judas the t traitor. 
C 227 ſoldiers afterwards took Judas, and bound 
« him, notwithſtanding he ſaid with truth to them 
L that he was not Jeſus. And the ſoldiers: mocked. 
4 bim, ſaying, Sir, do not be afraid: for we are 
" come to make thee. King of Iſrael: and we have 
&& bound thee, becauſe we know thou haſt. refuſed 
« the kingdom. And Judas ſaid, Ve have loſt your 
<« ſenſes. I came to ſhew you Jeſus, that.ye might 
” take him ; ; and ye have bound me, who am your 
„ guide. 
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« gude. The ſoldiers- loſt their patience, having 
c this, and they began to go wich him; ſtriking 
and buffeting him, till e reached 1 

mu "on, _— Wc. ”- 


Chap. 213. bi : 
oy The carried him to mount Coins, wien 
ce they executed eriminals, and crucified: Him, ſtrip- 
"ping him naked for the greater ipndminy. Then 
* he did nothing | but cry out, O my God, why; haſt 
* thou forſaken me, that T ſhould: die urjatthy, 
< when the real malefactor hath eſeapedꝰ 
2 in truth + that be ws: Þ: like 10 Pee, : 
© figure, and uſture to Feſus;; this as many as knew 
im, believed firmly that it Was: be; ektepit Pkter: 
> for which reaſon many left his doctrine, believing 
< that it had been falſe; as he had faid that he 
«ſhould not die till the'end of the world. But thoſe 
« who: food firm, were oppreflect with" g Hef” fee- 
«jpg fn die whom they” ufitderſtbcc to be Jeſus : 
— rgebe hack told tet,” And in 
my with His mother; they” \ were pieteft at 
ens death, weeping continnally. And f means 
r Jeſsph Abatimatfteas, F they obtained from 
che preſident the body of Judas: And thiey took | 


4h What is here printed in Trafics, is writes in "the MS. 
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« hie down-fram: the croſs, burying him with muchi 

te lamentation in the new ſepulchre of Joſeph; hav- 

ing wrapped him up in lines W oint⸗ 

de ments. e rl 
Chap. 220. ä 


OY They all returned, each man to his houſe : and 
6 he who writeth, with James and J ohn, went 
« with the mother of Jeſus to Nazareth. And the 
3 « diſciples who did not fear God with truth, went 

. « by night and ſtole the body of J udas and hid it; 
3 ſpreading a report that he Li. ©. Jeſus], had riſen 
tc again, from whence ſprung great confuſion, among 
« the people. And the high · prieſt commanded; un- 
& der pain of Anathema, that no one ſhould talk of 
him; and on this account raiſed a great perſecu- 
< tion, baniſhing ſome, tormenting others, and even 
« « ſtoning ſome to death : becauſe it was not in the 
ON. of any one to be filent | on this ſubjed. 
4 n again. And he chat 1 3 — a the 
| « mother of J eſus to leaye off her lamentation. 

« And Mary. ſaid, Let us go to Jeruſalem, to ſee 

« "if it is $ truth. If 1 ſee him, 1 ſhall die content. 


* . , 20 | : ITE , 587 
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ot © The Virgin returned to Jeruſalem. with: him 
ce that writeth, and James and. John, the ſame day 
. that the decree of the * came out. And 
7 : - ee «as 


| 
| 
: 
N 
* 
f 
N 
ot _ 
| 
[ 
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« as ſhe feared God, though ſhe-knew the com: 
, mand. was unjuſt, ſhe entreated thoſe who talketl 
e with her, not to ſpeak of her Son. Who can ſay, 

< how we were then affected? God, who knows 


a the heart of man, knows that between the grief 


« for the death of Judas, whom ve underſtood to 
wy; be J eſus, and the pleaſure of ſeeing him riſen 
« again, we almoſt expired. And the angels who | 
« were the guardians of Mary went up to heaven 
« the third day, and told —— what was paſſing. 
= And he, moved with compallion. for his mother, 


« entreated of God, that he might. be ſeen by his 


1 diſcipl les. And, the compaſſionate God ordered 
7 four favourite angels to place him within his 
« own houſe, and to guard him three days: that | 


"> they, : and they « only might ſee bim, Who believed ID 


< in his doctrine. Jeſus deſcended, ſurtountled witd 


CS light, f into the houſe of his morker : : where. were 
cc the | two filters, Martha and Mary, and Lazarus, 
_ and he that writeth, and John and James, and 


64 Peter.” | And when they, ſaw. him. they fell with 


2 their faces on the earth, ag if odd; 7 And Jeſus 


cc lifted them 1 up; ſaying, Fear not, for I am your 


25 Maſter. Lament not from henceforth, for I am 
“alive. They were aſtonjſhed at ſeeing! Jeſus, be- 


< cauſe they thought him dead. And Mary weep- 


< ing aid, Tell me, my Son, why, if God gave 
« < gave thee power * ee, did he con- 


ec ſent 
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et ſent this thou ſhouldeſt' die, With ſo much re- 
ec. proach and ſhame to thy relations and friends, 5 
te and ſo much hurt to thy doctrine, leaving us all 
« in-deſolation ? Jeſus replied, embracing his 1 mo- 
ce ther, Believe me, for I tell thee the truth, 'F have 
not been dead: for God has reſerved me for the 
<« end of the world. In faying this he deſired the 
“Angels to manifeſt themſelves, and to tell how . 
he had paſſed through every thing. At the i in- 
< ſtant they appeared, like four ſans: and all pre- 
<« ſent proſtrated themſelves on the ground, over- 
come by: the preſence of the Angels. And Je- 
« ſus gave to all of them ſomething to cover them- 
e ſelves: with; that they might be able to hear the 
e angels ſpeak. And Jeſus ſaid to his mother, "Theſe 
are the Miniſters of God, Gabriel knows his ſe- 
<< crets; Michael fights with his enemies; Aſrafiel 
will cite all to judgment; and Azrael receives the 
« ſouls. And the holy Angels told, how they had 
* by the command of God, taken up Jeſus, and 
4 transformed Judas, that he might ſuffer the pu- 
„ niſhment which he wiſhed to bring on Jeſus. And 
he that writeth, ſaid, Is it lawful for me to aſk. 
ec of thee, in the ſame manner as when thou waſt 
« jn the world? And Jeſus anſwered, Speak, Bar- | 
cc nabas, what thou wiſheſt. "And he ſaid, I wiſh. 
ce that thou wouldeſt tell me; how God, being ſo. 
” n could afflict us ſo much, in giving 


* 
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us to underſtand chat thou waſt he that ſuffered; 


- for we have been very near dying? And thou be- 


ing a prophet, hy did he ſuffer thee to fall un: 


der diſgrace, by [apparently] placing thee on a 


< croßs, and between two robbers ?- Jeſus anſwered, 
« Believe me, Barnabas, let the fault be ever ſo 
Zaren. Genera * with. amen eee 


„„ 


* 


FP 


4 by this grief: that he might not chaſtiſe it in the 


4 other world. And though I was innocent, yet as 
ö | | 1 Sor 3 that the Devils 


a might not mock me on the day of judgment, he 
has choſen that I ſhould be mocked in this world. 
And this mocking ſhall laſt till the holy meſſenger 

of God ſhall come, who ſhall undeceive all be- 


< lievers.. And then he ſaid, Juſt art thou O God! Ex 


« and to thee only belongeth the. 10n0 


00 ry, en e ret e 
Chap. 222, and the lat. 
And then he ſaid, See Barnabas chat wo he 


oa means write, my Goſpel, relating every. thing 


< which has happened in the world concerning me; 


and let it be done exactly: in order that the faith- 


« ful may be undeceived, knowing the truth. He 
- "hike epic, faid, Maſter I will do it as thou 


+ i. e. Meet. Er 
| t com- 
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| ec commangeſt Me, God willing: but I did not {ce 
< all that happened wich, Judas. Jeſus anſwered, 
« Here ſand, Peter and J ohn who faw i it. and who 


_ © will relate it to thee. And he told James and 


Ichn to call the ſeven Apgſtles who, were n 
00 and Nicodemus, and Joſeph Abarimatheas, and 
< ſome;of the ,72, diſciples. When they, were come, 
_ < they did ext with him; and on the third day he 
commandqed them all to go to the Mount of Olives 


with bis mother: becauſe he was to return to hea- 


ven. All the apoſtles and diſciples wept,, except 
4g of the 72, who. had fled. to Damaſcus, With 


far. And exactly at mid-day, while they were all 


in prayer, Jeſus came with many Angels (bleſſing 
God) with fo much brightneſs that they all bent 
heir faces to che ground. And Jeſus raiſed. them 
< up, ſaying, Fear not your Maſter, who comes to 
< take leave of you, and to recommend you to God 
6 Ou Lord, by the mercies received from his 
« bounty : and be He with you! And upon this 
« he diſappeared with the angels; all of us remain- 
«Ying n at Ay. ber Wenden in . hd 
cc geft us.“ Sl | 
P. $557 + fall e tw by thats: „ gate. 
There are various teſts of moral truth: and the 
excelleney of a religion may be judged of under 
diſtinct lights, all of which are calculated to 
| give en ſirepgth, and. evidence to each 
1 — other 
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other; though doubtleſs ſome are better adapted 
than others to afford conviction to the generality 
of enquirers. Few minds are qualified for abſtract 
ſpeculation; and fewer ſtill are ſatisfied with the 
concluſions which reſult from a train of waren | 
that is built on it. OPS 
But of that evidence which ariſes Coun facts 

moſt perſons are capable of judging: and as the 

Chriſtian religion 1 is deſigned for univerſal benefit, . 

the wiſdom of providence has adapted its proofs 
to the object it had in view; and rendered them 
clear and open to the ſenſes, in order that they 
might carry more certain eee to the ander- 
s. 5 5 . 
Miracles were open reftdincaies of a dei in- 
terpoſition; and gave a ſanction to the doctrines, 
and an authority to the precepts, in the defence of 
which they were profeſſedly wrought. ks 

The perſonal character of our bleſſed Lord, : 
and the various parts of his conduct, both in the 
more retired and the more public ſcenes of life, 
afford a ſtrong evidence for the truth-of that cauſe 
which he both lived and died to promote; nor 
are the characters and conduct of his apoſtles deſ- . 
titute of the ſame evidence: for animated by the - 
ſpirit of their divine maſter, they followed his 
example ; and the conſtancy with which they vin- 
5 med his religion amidſt the —— perſecu- 

tions, | 
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tions, and the chearfulneſs with which they ſub⸗ 
mitted to. death in order to give their laſt ſeal to 
its truth, would not fail of leaving a very deep 
impreſſion on the minds of ſober and impartial 
obſervers. The aſtoniſhing triumph of Chriſtia- 
nity over the ſuperſtition, idolatry, and wicked- 
neſs of the world; over all that philoſophy could 
contrive, and all that power could accompliſh, 
carried with it a viſible token of an Almighty 
| hand: and the effects produced by it on indivi- 
duals and ſocieties rendered the interpoſition of 
that hand ſtill more illuſtrious.  _ 

The blameleſsneſs and purity of character, for 
which the primitive Chriſtians were ſo much diſ- 
tinguiſhed, have been acknowledged even by their 
enemies. Pliny, who was by no means diſpoſed 
to treat them with much lenity, or their cauſe with 
much reſpe&, confeſſes that the moſt rigid ſeru- 
tiny into their conduct, turned out in every view 
favourable to the innocence and chaſtity of their 
morals. It is indeed very remarkable, that the 

account he gives of the Chriſtians was ſuch as he 


had received, not from their friends and adherents | 


(whoſe report of their religion might be liable to 


the ſuſpicion of partiality) but from perſons the. 


leaſt of all men inclined to ſacrifice truth in order | 
| to. ſave the credit of Chriſtianity and its profeſ- 


ſors. He received the account from perſons who 
C32 a 
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had been Chriſtians, but who either from fear or 
intereſt, or ſome other motive unknown but 
to the judge of all, had apoſtatized from the 
church, and relapſed into idolatry. Such were the 


perſons · who affirmed, (and Pliny does not appear 
to diſbelieve their teſtimony) that the higheſt fault 


with which the Chriſtians were juſtly chargeable, 


was their afſembling « on a ſtated day before ſun-ri- 
ſing and ſinging a hymn to Chriſt, as to a Deity: 
Din binding themſelves by a ſacrament to avoid 
every kind of wickedneſs, particularly fraud, rob- 
bery, and adultery: — not to violate their word, 
or refuſe to yield up whatever had been entruſted 
in their hands, when it ſnould be demanded: and 
that it was their cuſtom to depart and afterwards 
to meet again at an innocent meal, where all par- 
took in common of the entertainment ag was 
provided. 5 | 
The ancient apologiſts duty challenged 
their enemies to produce any accuſations againſt 
them which tended to impeach their morals: and 
appealed to their conduct, as an evidence in their 
favour, with a confidence which nothing but con- 
ſcious uprightheſs could have inſpired. Inſtead of 
- ſhrinking from the ſevereſt trial that jealouſy it- 
ſelf could make, they invited their adverſaries to 
meet © Were pon a ground, where the merits of 


1 Lib. x. 97. 
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the queſtion could be aſcertained moſt exactly; 
where ſucceſs was to be moſt honourable, and de- 
feat moſt i ignominious. 
Their meekneſs and forbearance amidſt the moſt 
injurious treatment ; and their patience, and per- 
| ſeverance amidſt the moſt threatning dangers were 
objects of admiration even to their perſecutors. 
But their benevolence was as amiable as their zeal 
2 Was ardent: and while truth gave them courage 


to brave diſtreſs and death, compaſſion ſoftened 


-their hearts when they beheld the miſeries of 


others; and the tendereſt (mapa, Was united 


with the moſt inflexible f integrity. 


Euſebius has preſerved in his Ecclefaſtical | 


Hiſtory, f a very memorable fragment of an epiſ- 
dle of Dionyſius the Biſhop of Alexandria, who 
' flouriſhed at the time when the empire under 
Gallienus was diſtracted by internal diviſions, ari- 


ſing from the interfering, intereſts of contending 
and jealous competitors, for power; and when the 


calamities of war were doubled by the more dread- 
Ful viſitation of plagues, and famine, and earth- 


quakes. At a eriſis ſo trying as this the Chriſtian 


religion had an opportunity of ſhewing its ſupe- 
rior influence, by the exemplary conduct of its 
| profeſſors, Their reſignation to God, and their 
unwearied benevolence towards the diſtreſſed, ex- 


＋ Lib. vii. C. 22. | ia; 
we erted 
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erted at the hazard of their own lives, and mani- 
feſted by the moſt endearing attentions that the 
tendereſt compaſſion could dictate, are deſcribed 
in this Epiſtle in a manner ſo ſtriking and pa- 
thetic, as neceſſarily to impreſs the mind with a 
deep ſenſe of the power of that religion which 
| nouriſhes the gentler qualities of the human heart, 

and ſooths its more amiable feelings at the time 

that it arms the breaſt with a more than common 

fortitude, and enables the Chriſtian to and in the 
evil ps — endure haraſvip as a 3908 Soldier of 


3 


time W the different bcha ion: of the "A 


then. They abandoned their deareſt friends the 
moment that calamities overtook them; and ſeek- 


ing their own ſafety, left the wretched to periſh 
without relief. 


Bardeſanes, the celebrated Syrian Heretic, 15 5 


ſerved in his day, that Chriſtianity in a moral and 
civil view had been wonderfully beneficial : for 

that Chriſtians of all countries had retained the 
good qualities and rejected the reigning vices of 
the ſeveral nations of which they were natives. 
In Parthia, ( fays he) the Chriſtians, though 


_ © Parthians, are not polygamiſts: nor in Perfia, 


though Perſians, do they marry their own 
te daughters. In Bactria and Gaul they do not vi- 
18 olate the marriage · bed: and wherever they re- 
0 | « ſide 
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ec ade, they reſiſt the influence of corrupt laws and 
« wicked cuſtoms. 

P. 362. I. 22. in: the Eaſt, under the influence of 
NMabometan belief, the human mind appears to have 
loft ſomewhat of its capacity and power] To this tor- 
pid inactivity nothing perhaps has more effectually 
contributed than the doctrine of Fate, which, as 
it is adopted in the creed of the Muſſulman, f is 
not only derogatory from the dignity of human 


nature, but plainly hoſtile to the intereſts and du- 


ties of ſocial life. It renders the reaſon of man 
uſeleſs, by deſtroying his free agency; it reſtrains 
and diſcourages induſtry, checks the flights of 
genius, and in the place of that active and perſe- 

vering vigour, which can alone prevent or remedy 


misfortune, ſubſtitutes a paſſiveneſs without piety, 


and a deſpondence without reſignation. Taught 
by his prophet that every human event is irrevo- 
cably pre- ordained by the Deity, and that, not the 
time only, but even the manner and circumſtances 
of his death have been unalterably fixed from all 


t Jortin's remarks, Vol, * p. 357 Edit. 1767. "7% 
| a n 


6 Koran, Ch. xvi. 
2 — * e Y) 2994 2 * bt 
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: eternity, che ſuperſtitious Muſfulman deems every 5 
attempt to change the common order of things a 


crime not far removed from rebellion againſt the 
eftablifhed laws of God. Hence he beholds his 
parents, his children, and his friends falling a ſa- 


crifice to diſeaſe and àvarh, with a ſtupid and in- 


effectual concern. Hence he views the peſtilence 


ravaging his country, and deſtroying thouſands and 
ien thouſands in his ſtreets, without exerting one 
fingle effort to check its baneful progreſs. The 


arts by which more nligtened nations have been 
enabled ko repel, or aut leuſt to mitigate its rage; 
urts which nature, Philoſophy and religion unite 


—— Prophet as impivus and profune. Blind- 
ly and obſtinately attached to the principle of ab- 


ſolute and unqualified predeſtination, he ſits in a : 


ſtate of Tofpid inſenſibility, till the Almighty ar- 


rxeſts the hand of the deſtroying Angel, and ſuſ- 
ee eee 


lation. 
P. 395. 1. 7. 1 et Chriſtianity for 6 


other religion in its vi ifeble tendency to make us better 


men, did in its real Mets pon the ſentiments and the 
manners of mankind | Even from the teſtimony of 
Mr. Gisson, if we attend to his facts, without 
aſſenting implicitly to his opinions, it appears, 
that Chriſtianity had in ſome degree contributed 


» 


.n 


* : — 


hd, are regarded by the diſciple of the © 
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ro the moral i improvement of that, empire, which 
under the inauſpicious influence of Paganiſm had 
been plunged in the fouleſt immoralities. Frail- 
ties, abſurdities, and crimes are to be found in 
thoſe who wielded the ſceptre after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity, .but the catalogue is not fo 
numerous, or fa black and portentous, as that 
which preſents itſelf, to the diſpaſſionate enquirer, 
in the preceding ages. We are not ſhocked with 
the cold and deliberate inhumanity of a Tiberius, 
with the outrageous debaucheries, and frantic cru- 
elties of a Nero, with the groſs ſenſualities of a 
Vitellius, with the diſguſting ene and odious 
barbarities of a Domitian. 
But we may be told, that after hs Amas 
of the Goſpel, this ſtupendous empire fell into 
| ruin. Be it ſo. But was not the ſuperſtructure i it- 
ſelf much defaced, and were not the very founda- 
tions looſened, long before, under the diſſolute 
manners of the people, the turbulent ſpirit of the 
Prætorian bands, the profligate ſervility of the 
Pagan ſenate, and the enormous oppreſſions of 
Pagan -emperors? | 
Is extenſive empire, we may aſk the objectors, 
a2 bleſſing to the general intereſts of ſociety ? Did 
the Roman empire, founded as it was upon the 
violence of conqueſt, and ſupported by all the arts 
| 0 corruption, and all the rigours of deſpotiſm, 
7 Sive 
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| give 1 to fuch a political or'a moral condition 
| of the world, that any mind enlightened by philo- 
| ſophy and ſoftened by DENEVOLTHEES could bun. | 
25 with for its continuance? | br 
To arm the hands of conquerors, or to hut the 
* ambition of kings, made no part of that Teacher's 
= deſign, whoſe kingdom was not of this world. It - 
is therefore no ſolid objection to his religion, that 
it did not promote- thoſe ſecular intereſts, with 
which both the founder, and the immediate ſup- 
| Porters of its pretenſions diſclaimed even the 
Mghteſt connection. But the Goſpel, be it remem- 
bered, even amidſt the convulſions and diſtracti- 
ons of the Roman empire, gradually infuſed juſter 
notions of virtue and piety into the boſoms of in- 
12 dividuals. It tamed the ſavage ſpirits, and en- 
FO lightened the underſtandings, of the barbarians © 
who reduced the ſcattered provinces to ſub ection, 
alaAdldlauZqꝗd at laſt puſhed their arms to the enfeebled and 
== unreſiſting Capital. And let it not be forgot- 
| ten, that from the ſubverſion of this empire aroſe | 


Fs luzation, and in government, which are now eſta- 

bliſhed in Chriſtian countries, and to which Chriſ- 

1 tianity itſelf was indirectly inſtrumental. The 
Goſpel, before the fall of this empire, firſt ſpread 


its influence in private life, and then it put a par- 
tia) check on the crimes of thoſe who acted on the 
3 | To 


| 3 


all the improvements in arts, in ſcience, in civi- 


3 


ſecution of their true happineſs. N .& 


1 


"# F 
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eatre of publie life. If the. fall of the 
Romiili empire was, upon the whole, an evil, 


Chriſtianity was nat the ſole, or the obvious cauſe | 


of that eil. If it Fas eventyally a good, we are 


indebted for a ſhare of that good to the juſt notions : 
of their duty, which the Goſpel had implanted in 
the minds of its profeſſors, and to the powerf 


motives by which it encouraged them in the 88 
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0 Sermon — before che b miverſity of Oxford, * 
St. Mary's, on Sunday, Nov. I5. 1778. To which is 
+ © Added, Some Account of an Ancient Syriac Tranſlate 
u great Part of Origen's Hexaplar Edition of the E 

lately diſcovered in the Ambroſizy Libraz ry. at N 


" Price 18. 
. 


1 Eravgeliotam Verſio J yriaca uses Ex 
Codd. MSS. Ridleianis in Bibl. Coll. Nov. Oxon. re- 
poſitis nunc primum Edita: cum Interpretatione et An= _. 


notationibus. In Two Volumes Quarto, 1778. Prices 
21. in Boards. | | 
'S | * 


4 Let ra the Right Reverend the Biſhop of London, 
ſuggeſting a Plan for a New Editi on of the LXX. To 
| which are addeflSpecimetis of ſome inedited Eaſtern * 
1 Verſions made from the Greek, and a Sketch of a Chart 
of Greek MSS. 1779. Price 15. 6d. | 


*A Specimen of the Civil and Milit: riftitutes o of Timour, 


; At - RI. 
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or Tamerlae: A Work written originally by that ce- 5 | 
; lebrated Conqueror i in the Mogul Language, and fince | 
? * e into Perſian. With other Pieces. 1780. Price 
I ” "mw "+ * * 
3 . is FT 8 4 * 
F Timour s Inſtitutes, in Perſign and Engliſh, By Major | [ 
f b In , Ow: 1703. 
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